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* our laſt book we 
been obliged to deal pret- 
ty much with the he paſſon 

«of Tove; and in our 
ceeding book, all de 
forded to handle this fub- 


je& ſtill more largely. It may not, 
therefor,” hy In this” N be 24 — 
ply ourſelves to the examination 
6 =yY - modern \doKrin, 'by which 
philoſophers, among m_— 
—— 3 diſcoveries, © prete 
to have found out, that there is no 
ſuch paſſion in the 1 breaſt. 
Whether theſe hiloſo ot 1 
ſame with that furprizin 
Honoutabl mentioned e Ar 115 
Swift, at aving, by 2 ders force 
of genius "alone, wirhout the leaft 1 5 
ities of au kind of learnin — * 
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even reading, diſcovered that "Tee wa 
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and invaly te ſecret, that 

no G- or Whether they ate not ra- 

* the ſame with thoſe who, ſome 

= ſince,” very muck' alarmed the 
1d, by thewing that there were n6 
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con rain ABOUT THREE wares * fi vol 


Icing in in human nature, _ «is 
beſt actions 'from p 
Tl not here prefurne E 
In reality, I am inclined to — 5 
de el ele ſeveral finders of tru are 
ery identical men, Who ate b 
ets called the finders of gold. 
method uſed in both theſe ſearches, af- 
ter truth, and after gold, being indeed 
one and the fame; viz. the ſearching, 
rummag in ,andexaminingintoa 10 
place; ndeed, in the former inſtan 
to 105 naſtieſt of all places, 4 
r though, thi l 25 
. ut in 8 cu lar, 
rhaps in their NR the trurh> 
70 385 and the gold- finder, may 
pro robably be comp together; Yi 
n modeſty, fuel there can be 
compariſon between the two; for * 
ever heard of à Feld- A that had 
ke impudence or folly to aſſert, fi 
the il! ſucceſs of his ſearch, that th 
was no ſuch thing as old in 
world } Whereas the truth- finder, hay- 
ing raked out, that jaker, his own mind, 
and being there capable of tratin 


ry of diymity, nor any thing virtuous 


or . or lovi 


cludes, that Ni fac th bing 
the wh ole Festen. 550 
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To ayoid, however, all contentiony- 
if poſſible, with theſe philoſophers, IF 
they will be called ſo; and, to ſhew 
our on diſpoſtion to accommodate 


matters peaceably between us, we ſhall 
here make them ſome conceſſions, 
which may poſſibly put an end to the 
diſpute. 2 
irſt, will grant that many 
minds, and perhaps thoſe of the phi- 
loſophers, are entirely free from the 
leaſt traces of ſuch a paſſion. 
© Secondly, that what is commonly 
called love, namely, the deſire of ſatis- 
 fying a voracious appetite with a cer- 
rain quantity of delicate white human 
PTY is by no means that paſſion for 
which I here bar T 4 is in- 
deed more properly hunger; as no 
glutton is l to apply the word 
= to his appetite, and to ſay he lowes 
ſuch and ſuch diſhes; ſo may the lover 
of this kind, with equal propriety, ſay, 
he bungers after ſuch and ſuch women. 
Thirdly, I will grant, which I be- 


lieve will be a moſt acceptable conceſ- 


© fon, that this love for which I am an 
advocate, though it ſatisfies itſelf in a 
much more delicate manner, doth ne- 
vertheleſs ſeek it's own ſatisfaction as 
80 as the groſſeſt of all our appe- 
, tes. as R , ſ 9 
And, latly, that this love, when it 
operates towards one of a different ſex, 
is very apt, towards it's compleat gra» 
Hon, to call in the aid of that 
unger which I have mentioned above; 
and which it is fo far from abatin 
that it heightens all it's delights to a 
degree ſcarce imaginable by thoſe who 
have never been ſuſceptible of any 
other emotions than what haye pro- 
eceded from appetite alone. | 
In return to all theſe conceſſions, I 
defire of the philoſophers to grant, 


motives to love, as youth and bea 
are t deſire; and therefore thoug 
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the intervention of. the latter. Laſtly , 


that eſteem and gratitude are the proper 


ſuch defire may naturally ceaſe, when 


| age or ſickneſs overtake it's object, yet 


ele can have no effe& on love, nor 
ever ſhake or remove from a good mind 


. that ſenſation or paſſion, which hath 
gratitude-and eſteem for it's baſis. 


To deny the exiſtence of a _ 


of which we often ſee manifeſt in- 


| ſtances, ſeems to be very ſtrange and 


abſurd, and can indeed proceed only 
from that ſelf-admonition which we 


have mentioned abpve: but how unfair 
is this? Doth the man who recognizes 


in his own heart no traces of avarice 
or ambition, conclude therefore that 
there are no ſuch paſſions in human 
nature ? Why will we not modeſtly 
obſerve the ſame rule in Judging of 
the good, as well as the evil of others? 
Or why, in any caſe, will we, as 
Shakeſpeare phraſes it, put the world 
* in our own perſon?” 

Predominant vanity, is, I am afraid, 
too much concerned here. This is one 
inſtance of that /adulation which we 
beſtow on our own minds, and this 
almoſt univerſally, Fot there is ſcarce 
any man, how much ſoever he may 
deſpiſe the character of x flamerer, but 
will condeſcend in the meaneſt manner 
to flatter himſelf, 7 

To thoſe, therefore, I apply for the 
truth of the above obſervations; wh 
own minds can bear teſtimony to w 
I have advanced, | 1 
Examine your heart, m good er, 
and reſolve — you do lieve theſe 
matters with me. If you do, go may 
now proceed to their exemphification 
in the following pages; if you do not, 


you have, I aſſure you, already read 
ritood ; and 


that there is in ſome (I believe in many) more than you have unde 


human breaſts, a kind and benevolent 
diſpoſition, which is gratified by con- 
tributing to the happineſs of others, 

hat in this gratification alone, as in 
friendſhip, in parental and filial affec- 
tion, and indeed in general philan- 
thropy, there is a great and exquiſite 
delight. That if we will not call ſuch 
diſpoſition love, we have no name for 
it, That though the pleaſures arifing 
from ſuch pure love, may be heighten- 


it would wiſer to , purſue your 
buſineſs, or your pleaſures, (ſuch as 
they are) than to throw away any more 
of your time in reading what you can 
neither taſte nor comprehend, To treat 
of the effects of love to you, mult be 
as abſurd as to diſcourſe on colours to 
a man born blind; fince poſſibly your 
idea of love may be as abſurd as that 
which we are told ſuch blind man once 
entertained of the colour, red ; that 


ed and ſweetened by the aſſiſtance of colour ſeemed to him to be very much 


amorous deſires, yet the former can 


ſubſiſt alone, nor are they deſtroyed by 


like 8 ſound of a trumpet j and love 
F » 85 ini n, very 
probably may, in your opinio — 
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ly reſemble a diſh of ſoup, or a 
Koi of roalt-beef, | 
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THE CHARACTER OF MRS, wis r- 
ERN. HER GREAT LEARNING AND 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD, 
AND AN.INSTANCE OF THE DEEP 
PENETRATION WHICH SHE DE- 
RIVED FROM THOSE ADVAN- 
AGES. 


HE reader hath ſeen Mr. Weſt- 
ern, his ſiſter and daughter, with 
young Jones, and the parſon, going 
together to Mr, Weſterii's houſe, where 
the greater part of the company ſpent 
the evening with much joy and feſtivi- 
ty. Sophia was indeed the only grave 
rſon : for as to Jones, though love 
fad now gotten entire poſſeſſion of his 
heart, yet the pleaſing reflection on Mr, 
Allworthy's recovery, and the preſence 
of his miſtreſs, joined to ſome tender 
looks which ſhe now and then could not 
refrain. from iying him, ſo elevated 
our hero, that he joined the mirth of the 
other three, who were perhaps as good- 
humoured people as any in the world. 
Sophia retained' the. ſame gravity of 
countenance the next morning at break - 
faſt ; whence ſhe retired likewiſe earlier 
than uſual, leaving her father and aunt 
together. The ſquire took no notice of 
this change in his daughter's diſpoſi- 
tion. To ſay the truth, though he was 
ſomewhat of a politician, and had been 
twice a candidate, in the country-in- 
tereſt at an election, he was a man of 
no great obſervation. His ſiſter was a 


lady of a different turn. She had lived 


about the court, and had ſeen the world. 
Hence ſhe had acquired all that know- 
ledge which the ſaid world ard 


communicates; and was a perfect mil- 


trels of manners, cuſtoms, ceremonies, 
and faſhions ; nor did her erudition ſtop 
here. She had conſiderably improved 
her mind by ſtudy : ſnhe had not only 
read all the modern plays, operas, ora- 
torios, poems and romances; in all 
which che was a critick ; but had gone 
through Rapin's Hiſtory of England, 
Eachard's Roman Hiſtory, and many 
French Memoires pour ſer bir à I hiftoire ; 
to theſe ſhe had added molt of the poli- 
ucal pamphlets and journals publiſhed 
within the lat twenty years, From 
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which ſhe had attained a very com 

{ſkill in politicks, and could diſcourſe 
very learnedly on the affairs of Europe, 
She was moreover excellently well ſkill- 
ed in the doctrine of amour, and knew 
better than any body who and who 
were together: a knowledge which ſhe 
the more eaſily attained, as her purſuit 
of it was never diverted by any affairs 
of her own : for either ſhe bad no in- 
clinations, or they had never been ſo- 
licited ; which Jait is indeed very pro- 
bable: for her maſculine perſon, hich 
was near fix foot high, added to her 
manner and learning, poſſibly prevent- 
ed the other ſex from regarding her, 
notwithſtanding her petticoats, in the 
light of a woman, However, as ſhe 
had conſidered the matter ſcientifically, 
ſhe perfectly well knew, though ſhe 
had never practiſed them, all the arts 
which fine ladies uſe when they deſire 
to give encouragement, or to conceal 
liking, with all the long appendage of 
ſmiles, ogles, glances, &c. as they are 
at preſent practiſed in the beau- monde. 
To ſum the whole, no ſpecies of diſ- 
guiſe or affectation had eſcaped her 
notice; but as to the plain ſimple 
workings of honeſt nature, as ſhe had 
never ſeen any ſuch, ſhe could know 
but little of them. | 

By means of this wonderful ſagaci- 
ty, Mrs. Weſtern had, now, as ſhe 
thought, made a diſcovery of ſome- 
thing in the mind of Sophia. The 
firſt hint of this ſhe took from the be- 
haviour of the young lady in the field 
of battle; and the ſuſpicion which ſhe 
then conceived, was greatly corrobo- 
rated by ſome obſervations which ſhe 
had made that evening and the next 
morning, However, being greatly 
cautious to avoid being found in a 
miſtake, ſhe carried the ſecret a whole 
fortnight in her boſom, giving only 
ſome oblique hints, by ſimperings, 
winks, nods, and now and then drop- 
ping an obſcure word, which indeed 
ſufficiently alarmed Sophia, but did 
not at all affect her brother. 

Being at length, however, thorough- 
ly fatisfied of the truth of her obſer- 
vation, ſhe took an opportunity, one 
morning, when ſhe was alone with 
her brother, to interrupt one of his 
whiſtles in the following manner. 

© Pray, brother, have you not ob- 
« ſerved ſomething very extraordinary 
in my niece lately? “ No, not I,” 

R anſwered 
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-anfwered Weſtern: © is any thing the 
© matter with the -girl ?'— 1 think 
© there is, replies ſhe, and ſomething 
© of much conſequence too. Why 
© the doth not complain of any thing,“ 
** Weſtern, and me hath had the 
* \mall-pox?'—* Brother, returned 
me, girls are liable to other diſtem- 
© pers heſides the ſmall · pox, and ſome- 
© times poſſibly to much worſe. Here 
' Weſtern 2 by N * 
earneftneſs, and her, if an 
thi Ned his res cad to ac en 
him immediately: adding, ſhe knew 
he loved her more than his own ſoul, 
and that he would ſend to the world's 
end for the beft phyfician to her 
_ © Nay, nay,* anſwered ſhe, ſmiling, 
the diſtemper is not ſo terrible; but 
2 I believe, brother, are convinc- 
© ed I know the world, and I promiſe 
© you I was never more deceived in my 
@ life, if my niece be not moſt deſpe- 
© rately in love.“ How! in love ;“ 
cries Weſtern, in a paſſion : * in love 
© without acquainting me! I'll difin- 
© herit her; I'll turn her out of doors, 
© ſtark-naked, without a farthing, 
© Is all my Kindneſs vor ur, and 
© yondneſs o'ur come to this, to fall 
© in love without aſking me leave l 
— But you will not, anſwered Mis. 
Weſtern, turn this daughter, whom 
s you love better than your own ſoul, 
© out of doors, before you know whe- 
© ther you ſhall approve her choice. 
« Suppoſe ſhe ſhould have fixed on 
the very perſon whom you yourſelf 
"© would wiſh, I hope you would not 
© be angry then ?'—-+ No, no, cries 
Weſtern, © that would make a diffe- 
© rence. If ſhe marries the man I 
would ha' her, ſhe may love whom 
© ſhe pleaſes: I ſhan't trouble my head 
© about that. That is ſpoken," 
anſwered the ſiſter, * like a ſenſible 
man: but I believe the very perſon ſhe 
© hath choſen, would be the very per- 
© ſon you would chuſe for her. Iwill 
«© diſclaim all knowledge of the world 
© if it is not ſo; and 5 believe, bro- 
© ther, you will allow I have ſome.” 
— Why lookee, ſiſter, ſaid Weſtern, 
© I dobelieve you have as muchas any 
© woman; and to be ſure thoſe are 
© women's matters. You know Idon't 
6 love to hear you talk about politicks ; 


© they belong to us, and petticoats 


© ſhould not meddle: but come, who 
is the man?'—= Marry !' ſaid ſhe, 
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you may find him out yourſelf, if 
« you pleaſe. You who are fo oe 
0-2 3 can be at no great loſs. 
The judgment which can penetrate 
© into the cabinets of princes, and 
© diſcover the ſecret ſprings which 
move the t ſtate- $ in all 
* the political machines of Europe, 
© muſt ſurely, with very Iittle diffi- 
© culty, find out what paſſes in the 
© rude uninformed mind of a girl.'— 
© Siſter,* cries the ſquire, * I have 
often warned you not to talk the 
© court gibberiſh to me. I tell you, 
I don't underſtand the lingo z but I 
© can read a journal, or the London 
« Evening Poſt. Perhaps indeed, there 
© may be now and tan a verſe which I 
© can't make much of, becanſe half 
© the letters are left out; yet I know 
© very well what is meant by that, and 
© that our affairs don't go ſo well az 
© they ſhould do, becauſe of bribery 
* and corruption,'—* I pity your 
* country ignorance from my heart,” 
cries the lady. Do you?* anſwered 
Weſtern, * and 4 your town 
©* learning ; T had rather be any thing 
© than a courtier, and a preſbyterian, 
© and a Hanoverian too, as ſome 
people, I believe, are. Tf you 
* mean me, anſwered ſhe, you know 
© I am a woman, brother 3 and it 
x 1 nothing what I am. Be- 
© fidegn— + T do know you are 4 
„woman, cries the fquire, © and it's 
© well for thee, that art one; if hadſt 
© been a man, I promiſe thee I had 
© lent thee a flick long ago.'— Ay 
© there,* Taid ſhe, * in that Flick lieg 
© all your fancied ſuperiority. Your 
» * bodies, and not your brains, are 
© ſtronger than ours. Believe me, it 
is well for you that you are able to 
* beat us ; or, ſuch is the ſyperiority 
* of our underſtanding, we ſhould 
© make all of you what the brave, and 
'4 wiſe, and witty, and polite, are al- 
© ready—our flaves.'— I am glad 1 
© know your mind, anſwered the 
ſquire, but we'll talk more of this 
« matter another time, At preſent, 
© do tell me what man it is you mean 
© about my daughter. Hold a mo. 
© ment," ſaid © while I digeſt 
< that ſovereign contempt I have for 
© your ſex; or elſe I ought to be tov 
angry with you. There——— ! 
* have made a ſhift to gulp it down; 
© and now, good politick Sir, — 
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think you of Mr. Blif ? Did ſhe 
« not faint away on ſeeing him lie 
« breathleſs. on the ground? Did the 
not, after he was recovered, turn pale 
« again the moment we came up to that 
« part of the field where he ſtood? 
« And pray what elſe ſhould be the 
„ 5 —— * all 7 melancholy that 
night at a next morning, 
4 = > es ge bob ſince?” — 5 Fase 
George l cries the ſquire, now you 
mind me on't, I remember it all. 
It is certainly ſo, and I am glad on't, 
« with all my heart, I knew Sophy 
« was a good girl, and would not fall 
« in love to make me angry, I was 
never more rejoiced in my life: for 
nothing can he ſo handy together as 
« our twoeſates. I had this matter in 
s my head ſome time ago; for cer- 
( tainly the two eſtates are in a man- 


ner joined together in matrimony al- 


« ready, and it would be a thouſand 
« pities to part them. It is true, jn- 
« deed, there be larger eſtates in the 
* kipgdom, but not in this county; 
and I had rather bate ſomething, 
« than marry my daughter among 
© ſtrangers and foreigners, Beſides, 
* moſt ouch t eſtates be in the 


© hands of lords, and I heate the very 


name of themmun, Well but, ſiſter, 
hat wou'd you adviſe me to do: 
* for I tell you, women know theſe 
* matters better than we do? — O 
« your humble ſervant, Sir, anſwered 
the lady, © we are obliged to you for 
© allowing us a . in any thing. 
* Since you are pleaſed then, moſt po- 
© litick Sir, to aſk my advice, I think 
you may propoſe the match to All- 
* worthy yourſelf, There is no inde- 
corum in the propoſal's coming from 
© the parent of either fide. King Al- 
* cinous, in Mr, Pope's . of- 
* fers his daughter to Ulyſſes, I need 
© not caution ſo politick a perſon, not 
* to ſay that your daughter is in loye; 
that would indeed be againit all 
rules. Well,” ſaid the iquire, I 
* will propoſe it; but I ſhall certain] 

lend un a flick, if he ſhould refuſe 
me. Fear not, cries Mrs. Welt- 
ern, © the match is too adyantageous 
to be refuſed. I don't know that, 
anſwered the ſquire, 4 Allworthy is 
* queer —cch, and money hath 
no effect o un.. Brother,” ſaid the 
lady, your politicks aſtoniſh me. 
Are you really to be impaſed on by 
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© profeſſions? Do you think Mr. All- 


* worthy bath wore contempt for mo- 
: than other men, becauſe he pro- 
* felſes more? Such credulity would 
© better become one of us weak wo- 
men, than that wiſe ſex which Hea- 
ven hath formed for politicians! In- 
© deed, brother, you would make a 
© fine plenipo, to negotiate with the 
French. They would ſoon perſuade 
* you, that they take towns out of 
mere defenſive principles. Siiter,” 
anſwered the ſquire, with much ſcorn, 
© let your friends at court anſwer for 
© the towns taken; as you are a wo- 
man, I ſhall lay no blame upon you: 
* for I ſuppole they are wiſer than to 
* zgruſt women with ſecrets,” He ac- 
companied this with ſo ſarcaſtical a 
laugh, that Mrs, Weſtern could hear 
no longer. She had been all this time 
fretted in a tender part, (for ſhe was 
indeed very deeply ſkilled in theſe mat- 
ters, and very violent in them) and 
therefore burſt forth in a rage, de- 
cared her brotber to be both a clown 
and a blockhead, and that ſhe would 
{tay no longer in his houſe, 

The ſquire, though perhaps he had 
never read Machiavel, was, however, 
in many points, a parent politician. 
He ſtrongly held all thoſe wiſe tenets 
which are ſo well inculcated in that 
politico-peripatetick ſchool of Ex- 
change Alley. He knew the juſt value 
and only uſe of money, viz. to lay it 
up. He was likewiſe well (killed in 
the exact value of reverſions, expecta- 
tions, &c. and had often conſidered 
the amount of his ſiſter's fortune, and 
the chance which he or his' poſterity 
had of inheriting it. This he was in- 
finitely too wiſe to ſacrifice to a tri» 
fling reſentment, When he found, - 
therefore, he had carried matters too 
far, he began to think of reconciling 
them; which was no very difficult taſk, 
as the lady had great afte&ion for her 
brother, and ſtill greater for her niece; 
and though too ſuſceptible of an af- 
front offered to her ſkill in politicks, 
on which ſhe much valued herſelf, was 
a woman of a very extraordinary good 
and ſweet diſpoſition, . 

Having firſt, therefore, laid violent 
hands on the horſes, for whoſe eſcape 
from the ſtable no place but the win- 
dow- was left open; he next applied 
himſelf to his ſiſter, ſoftened and ſoath- 
ed her, by unſaying all be had ſaid, 
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and by aſſertions directly con 
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to Allworthy, that Mrs. We 
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Tally, 
thoſe which had incenſed her. Laſtly, 
he ſummoned the eloquence of Sophia 
to his aſſiſtance, who, beſides a moſt 
graceful and 4 addreſs, had the 
advantage of being heard with great 
favour and partiality by her aunt. 

The reſult of the whole was a kind 
ſmile from Mrs. Weſtern; who ſaid, 
© Brother, you are abſolutely a per- 
©. fe& Croat; but as thoſe have their 
© uſein the army of the empreſs queen, 
© ſo you likewiſe have ſome good in 
0 pod I will therefore once more 
© fign a treaty of peace with you, and 
© ſee that you do not infringe it on your 
© fide; at leaſt, as you are ſo excellent 
© a politician, I may expe& you will 
© keep your leagues, like the French, 
© till your intereſt calls upon you to 
- break them. 


CHAP, III. 


CONTAINING TWO DEFIANCES TO 
| THE CRITICKS. 


„ Vogt ſquire having ſettled matters 
with his ſiſter, as we have ſeen 
in the laſt chapter, was ſo greatly im- 
patient to communicate the On 
ern had 
the utmoſt difficulty to prevent him 
from viſiting that gentleman in his 
ſickneſs, for this purpoſe. 
Mr. Allworthy had been engaged 
to dine with Mr. Weſtern at the time 
when he was taken ill. He was, there- 
fore, no ſooner diſcharged out of the 
cuſtody of phyſick, but he thought (as 
was ulual with him on all occaſions, 
.both the higheſt and the loweſt) of ful- 
filling his engagement. 
In the interval between the time of 
the dialogue in the laſt chapter, and 
this day of publick entertainment, So- 
phia had, from certain obſcure hints 
thrown out by her aunt, collected ſome 
apprehenſions that the ſagacious lady 
ſulpefted her paſſion for Jones. She 
now reſolved to take this opportunity 
of wiping out all ſuch ſuſpicion ; and 
for that purpoſe to put an entire con- 
ſtraint on her hehaviour. 
Firſt, ſhe endeavoured to conceal a 
throbbing melancholy heart with the 


-. utmoit ſprightlineſs in her counte- 


nance, and the higheſt gaiety in her 
manner. Secondly, ſhe addreſſed her 
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not the leaſt notice of poor Jones the 
whole day. | | 

The ſquire was ſo delighted with 
this conduct of his daughter, that he 
ſcarce eat any dinner, and ſpent almoſt 
his whole time in watching opportuni- 
ties of conveying ſigns of his ap 
bation by winks and nods to his fiſter; 
who was not at firſt altogether ſo pleaſ- 
ed with what ſhe ſaw. as was her bro- 


ther. . P 


In ſhort, Sophia ſo greatly over- 
ated her part, that her aunt was at firſt 
ſtaggered, and began to ſuſpe& ſome 
affe Kation in her niece; but as ſhe 
was herſelf a woman of great art, fo 
ſhe ſoon attributed this to extreme art 


in Sophia. She remembered the many 


hints ſhe had given her niece concern- 
ing her being in love, and imagined 
the young lady had taken this way to 
rally her out of her opinion, by an 
over- acted civility ; a notion that was 
greatly corroborated by the exceſſive 
gaiety with which the whole was ac- 
companied. We cannot here avoid 
remarking, that this conjecture would 
have been better founded, had Sophia 
lived ten years in the air of Groſvenor 


Square, where young ladies do learn 2 


wonderful knack of rallying and play- 
ing with that paſſion, which is a migh- 
ty ſerious thing in woods and groves 


an hundred miles diftant from Lon- 


don. 

To ſay the truth, in diſcovering the 
deceit of others, it matters much that 
our own art be wound up, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, in the ſame key with 
theirs : for very artful men ſometimes 
miſcarry, by fancying others wiler, 
or in other words, greater knaves, than 
they really are. * this \ obſervation 
is pretty deep, I will illuſtrate it by 
the following ſhort ſtory. Three coun- 
trymen were purſuing a Wiltſhire thief 
through Brentford. ' The ſimpleſt of 
them ſeeing The Wiltſhire Houſe,” 
written under a ſign, adviſed his com- 
1 to enter it, for there moſt pro- 

ably they would find their country- 
man. The ſecond, who was wiſer, 
laughed at this ſimplicity; but the 
third, who was wiſer ſtill, anſwered, 
© Let us go in, however, for he may 


© think we ſhould not ſuſpect him of 
going among his own countrymen: 
They accordingly went in, and fearch- 
ed the houſe; and by that means miſſed 
| overtaking 
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overtaking the thief, who was, at that 
time, but a little way before them; 
and who, as they all knew, but had 
never once eee could not read. 

The reader will pardon a digreſſion 
in which ſo invaluable a fecret is com- 
municated, ſince every gameſter will 

ee how neceſſary it is to know ex- 
actly the play of another, in order to 
countermine him. This will, more- 
over, afford a reaſon, why the wiſer 
man, as is often ſeen, is the bubble of 
the weaker, and why many ſimple and 
innocent characters are ſo generall 
miſunderſtood and miſrepreſented ; but 
what is moſt material, this will account 
for the deceit which Sophia put on her 
politick aunt. - 

Dinner being ended, and the com- 
pany retired into the garden, Mr. Wei- 
tern, who was thoroughly convinced 
of the certainty of what his filter had 
told him, took Mr. Allworthy aſide, 
and very bluntly propaſed a match be- 
tween Sophia and young Mr. Blifil. 

Mr. Allworthy was not one of thoſe 
men, whoſe hearts flutter at any un- 
expected and ſudden tidings of worldly 


profit. His mind was, indeed, tem-. 


pered with that 3 which be- 
comes a man and a chriſtian. He af- 
feted no abſolute ſuperiority to all 
. and pain, to all joy and grief; 

ut was not at the ſame time to be diſ- 


compoſed and ruffled by every acciden- 


tal blaſt, by every ſmile or frown of 
fortune, He received, therefore, Mr. 
Weſtern's propoſal without any viſible 
emotion, or without any alteration of 
countenance. He ſaid, the alliance 
was ſuch as he ſincerely wiſhed ; then 
launched forth into a very juſt enco- 
mium on the young lady's merit ; ac- 
knowledged the — to be advantage- 
ous in point of fortune; and atter 
thanking Mr, Weſtern for the good 
opinion he had profeſſed for his ne- 
phew, concluded, that if the young 
people liked each other, he ſhould be 
very deſirous to compleat the affair. 
Weſtern was a little diſappointed at 
Mr. Allworthy's anſwer z which was 
not ſo warm as he expected. He treat- 
ed the doubt whether the young peo- 
ple might like one another, with great 
contempt; ſaying, that parents were 
the beſt judges of proper matches for 
their children: that, for his part, he 


thould inſiſt on the moſt reſigned obe 


dience from his daughter; and if 


young fellow could refuſe ſuch a badd- 


fellow, he was his humble ſervant 
and hoped there was no hamm done. 

' Allworthy endeayoured to ſoften 
this reſentment by many eulogiumson 
Sophia; declaring, he had no doubt 
but that Mr. Blifil would very gladly 
receive the offer: but all was ineffec- 


tual, he could obtain no other anſwer 


from the ſquire bu. I fay no more 
© I humbly hope there's no harm done 
* —that's all.” Which words he re- 
peated at leaſt a hundred times be- 
fore they parted. 


Allworthy was too well acquainted © 


with his neighbour to be offended at this 
behaviour; and though he was lo averſe 
to the rigour which ſome parents ex- 
erciſe on their children in the article of 
marriage, that he had reſolved never 


to force his nephew's inclinations, he 


was nevertheleſs much pleaſed with 
the proſpe&t of this union: for the 
whole country reſounded the praiſes of 
Sophia, and he had himſelf greatly ad- 
mired the-uncommon endowments of 
both her mind and perſon. To which, 
I believe, we may add, the conſidera- 
tion of her vaſt fortune; which, thou 
he was too ſober to be intoxicated with 
it, he was too ſenſible to deſpiſe. 

And here, in defiance of all the 
barking criticks in the world, I muſt 
and will introduce a digreſſion con- 
cerning true wiſdom, of which Mr. 
Allworthy was in reality as great a 
pattern as he was of goodneſs. 

True wiſdom, then, notwithſtanding 
all which Mr. Hogarth's poor poet 
may have writ againſt riches, and in 


ſpite of all which any rich, well-fed © 


divine, may have preached againſt plea- 
ſure, conſiſts not in the contempt of 
either of theſe. A man may have as 
much wiſdom in poſſeſſion of an afflu- 
ent fortune, as any beggar in the 
ſtreets ; or may enjoy a handſome wife 


or a hearty triend, and ſtill remain as / 


wiſe as any ſour popiſh recluſe, who 


buries all his ſocial faculties, and ſtarves 


his belly while he well laſhes his back. 

To ſay truth, the wiſeſt man is the 
likeliett to poſſeſs all worldly bleſſings 
in an eminent degree: for as that mo- 
deration which wiſdom preſcribes is 


the ſureſt way to uſeful wealth; ſo can 


it alone qualify us to taſte many plea- 
lures, The wile man gratifies every 
appetite 


hike 
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tite and afſion, while the 
He ſacrifices all To pal and ſa - 
tiate one. 


It may be objeRted, that very wiſe 
men have been notoriouſly 'avaricious. 
I anſwer, not in that inſtance. It 
may likewiſe be ſaid, that the wiſeſt 


men have been, in their youth, im- 


moderately fond of pleaſure, I an- 
wer, they were not wiſe then. 

Wiſdom, in ſhort, whoſe leffons 
have been repreſented as ſo hard to 
learn by thoſe who never were at her 
ſchool, teaches us only to extend a 
ſimple maxim univerſally known and 
followed even in the loweſt life, a lit- 
tle farther than that life carries it. 
And this is, not to buy at too dear a 
price. 

Now, whoever takes this maxim 
abroad with him into the grand market 
of the world, and conſtantly applies it 
to honours, to riches, to pleaſure, and 
to every other commodity which that 
market affords, is, I will venture to 

"uffirm, a wiſe man; and muſt be fo 
acknowledged in the worldly ſenſe of 
the word : for he makes the beſt of 
ains z fince, in reality, he v 
chaſes every thing at the price only of 
© little trouble, and carries home all 
the good things I have mentioned; 
while he keeps his health, his inno- 
cence, and his reputation, the com- 
mon prices which are paid for them by 
others, entire and to himſelf. 
From this moderation, likewiſe, he 
learns two other leſſons, which com- 
ou his character. Firſt, never to 
intoxicated when he hath made the 
beſt bargain; nor dejected when the 
market is empty, or when it's com- 
modities are too dear for his purchaſe, 
But I muſt remember on what ſub- 
je I am writing, and not treſpaſs too 
far on the patience of a good-natured 
eritick. Here therefore I put an end to 
the chapter. 


CHAP. IV. 


CONTAINING SUNDRY CURIOUS 
MATTERS. + 


8 ſoon as Mr. Allworthy returned 
home, he took Mr. Blifil apart, 

and after ſome preface, communicated 
to him the propoſal which had been 
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made by Mr. Weſtern z and, at the 
ſame time, informed him how 
able this match would be to himſelf. 

The charms of Sophia had not tnade 
the leaſt impreſſion on Bliũl. Not that 
his heart was pre-engaged z neither was 
he t inſenſible of beauty, or had 
any a to women: but his appetites 
— — nature, ſo moderate, that he 
was eaſily able, by philoſophy or by 
ſtudy, or by ſome other method, to 
ſubdue them; and as to that on 
which we have treated of in firſt 


chapter of this book, he bad not the 


— tincture of it in his whole com- 
tion. INN 
But though he was ſo entirely free 
from that mixed paſſion, of which we 
there treated, andof which the virtues 
and beauties of Sophia farmed ſo no- 
table an object ; yet was he altogether 
as well furniſhed with ſome other paſ- 
ſions, that promiſed themſelves very 
full gratification in the young lady's 
fortune. Such were avarice and am- 
bition, which divided the dominion of 
his mind between them. He had more 
than once conſidered the poſſeſſion of 
this fortune as a very deſirable thing, 
and had entertained ſome diſtant views 
concerning it: but his own youth, and 
that of the young lady, and indeed 
principally a reflection that Mr. Weſt- 
ern might marry again, and have more 
children, had reftrained him from too 
haſty or eager a purſuit, 
his la md mak material objec- 
tion was now in t meaſure re- 
moved, as the propotal came from Mr. 
Weſtern bimlelf. Blifil, therefore, 
after a very ſhort heſitation, anſwered 
Mr. Allworthy, that matrimony was 
a ſubje&t on which he had not yet 
thought; but that he was fo ſenſible of 
his friendly and fatherly care, that he 
ſhould in all things ſubmit himſelf to 
his pleaſure. | 


: Allworthy was naturally a man of 
irit, and his preſent gravity arole 
Co true wiſdom and oblloſopby, not 
from any original phlegm in his diſ- 
ſition : for he had poſſeſſed much 
re in his youth, and married 2 
beautiful woman for love. He was 
not, therefore, greatly pleaſed with this 
cold anſwer of his nephew z nor coul 
he help launching forth into the praiſes 
of Sophia, and expreſſing ſome won- 
der that the heart of a young 110 
c 
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could be i e to the force of 
ſuch charms, unleſs it was guarded by 
ſome prior affection. 
Bick aſſured him he bad no ſuch 
gouel and then proceeded to diſcourſe 
wiſely and religioufly on love and 
marriage, that he would have ſtopt the 
mouth of a t much leſs devoutly 
inclined than was his uncle. In the 
end, the good man was ſatisfied, that 
his nephew, far from having any ab- 
jections to Sophia, had that eſteem for 
, which in ſober and virtuous minds 
is the ſure foundation of friendſhip and 
love. And as he doubted not but the 
lover would, in a little time, become 
al as agreeable to his miſtreſs, 
de foreſaw great happineſs ariſing to 
all parties by fo proper and deſirable 
an union. With Mr. Blifil's conſent, 
therefore, he wrote the next morning 
to Mr. Weſtern, acquainting him that 
his nephew had very thankfully and 
ladly received the propoſal, andwould 
ready to wait on the = lady, 


whenever ſhe ſhould be pleaſed to ac- 
cept his viſit. 
eſtern was much pleaſed with this 


letter, and immediately returned an 
anſwer; in which, without having 
mentioned a word to his daughter, he 
appointed that very afternoon for open - 
ing the ſcene of courtſhip. | 
As ſoon as he had diſpatched this 
meſſenger, he went in of his 
liter, whom he found ing and ex- 
pounding the Gazette to ns on Sup- 
= To this expoſition he was ob- 
iged to attend near a quarter of an 
hour, though with great violence to 
his natural impetuoſity, before he was 
luffered to ſpeak. t th, how- 
ever, he found an runny of ac- 
quainting the lady, that he had buſi- 
neſs of great conſequence to impart to 
her; to which ſhe anſwered, * Brother, 
I am entirely at your ſervice, Things 
look fo well 
* was never in a better humour. 

The parſon then withdrawing, 
Weſtern acquainted her with all which 
had paſſed, and deſired her to commu- 
nicate the affair to Sophia, which ſhe 
readily and chearfully undertook ; 
though perhaps her brother was a little 
obliged to that _—_— northern aſ- 
1 which had ſo delighted her, that 
he heard no comment on his proceed- 
ings: for they were certainly ſome- 
what too haſty and violent. 


in the North, that I 


* 
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CHAP. v. 


IN WHICH is RELATED WHAT 
PASSED BETWEEN SOPHIA AND 
HER AUNT, 1 f F 


OPHIA was in her. chamber, 
reading, When her aut came in. 
The moment ſhe ſaw Mrs. Weſtern, 
ſhe ſhut the book with ſo much eager- 
neſs, that the good lady could not 
forbear aſking her, what book that was, 


which ſhe ſeemed ſo much afraid of 


ſhewing. * Upon my word, Madam,” 
anſwered Sophia, it is à book which 
I am nei 
* own I have read. It is the — 
* tion of a young lady of faſhion, 
* whoſe good underftanding, I think, 
4 doth honour to her ſex, and whoſe 
good heart is an honour to human 


nature. - Mrs. Weſtern then took 


up the book, and immediately threw 
it down, faying— Yes, the author 
is of a very good family; but ſhe is 
not much among people one knows, 
© T have never read it; for the beſt 
« judges ſay, there is not much in it.” 
1 dare not, Madam, fet up m 

© own opinion, ſays Sophia, again 

© the beſt judges; but there appears 
© to me a great deal of human nature 
* in it, and in many parts ſo much 
* true tenderneſs and delicacy, that 
© it hath coſt me many a tear.'— Ay, 
© and do you love to cry then?” fays 
the aunt. * I love a tender fenſation,* 
anſwered the niece, and would pay 
© the price of a tear for it at any time. 
— Well, but ſhew me, ſaid the 
aunt, * what you was reading when T 
came in; there was ſomething very 
tender in that, I believe, and very loy- 
ing too. You bluſh, my dear Sophia, 
e AR! child, you ſhould read books, 


er aſhamed nor afraid to 


© which would teach you a little hypo- 


© crify, which would inſtruct you to 
© hide your thoughts a little better. 
© T hope, Madam,' anſwered Sophia, 
© I have no thoughts which I ought 
to be aſhamed of diſcovering,'— 
*© 'Aſhamed l no, cries the aunt, © I 
don't think you have =y thoughts 
© which you ought to be aſhamed of ; 
© and yet, child, you bluſhed juſt now, 
when I mentioned the word {wing. 
Dear Sophia, be aſſuted you have not 
one thought which I am not well 
acquainted with z as well, child, 2 
s 
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* the French are with our motions; 
© long before we put them in execu- 
© tion. Did you think, child, becauſe 
«you have been able to impoſe upon 
your father, that you could impoſe 
© upon me? Do you imagine I did pot 
© know the reaſon of your ——— 


© all” that friendſhip for Mr. Bh 
« yeſt I have ſen a little too 


much of the world, to be fo deceiv- 


© maylacrificehi 
© I have news which will delight your 


an 


© ed. Nay, nay ! do not bluſh again. 
I tell you it is a paſſion you need not 
© be aſhamed of. It is a paſſion I my- 
© ſelf approve, and have already brought 
« your father into the approbation of 


© it. Indeed, 1 folely conſider your 


© inclination ; for I would always have 
that gratified, if poſſible, though one 
er proſpects. Come, 


ſoul. Make me your confidante, 
I will undertake you ſhall be 
© happy to the very extent of your 
< withes,'—-" La, Madam, ſays So- 
8 2 looking more fooliſhly than ever 

did in her life, I know not what 
to ſay—-Why, Madam, ſhould you 
© ſuſpett?'— Nay, no diſhoneſty, re- 
turned Mrs, Weſtern. * Confider, you 
© are ſpeaking to one of your own lex, 


4 ye 


'© to an aunt, and I hope you are con- 


© yinced you ſpeak to a friend. Con- 
© ſider, you are only revealing to me 
hat ! know already, and what 1 


-< plainly ſaw yeſterday through that 


* 
i 


4 moſt artful of all iſguiſes, which 
© you had put on, and which muſt have 
© deceived any one who had not per- 
© fetly known the world. Laſtly, 
0 N it, as à paſſion which I 
highly approve.'—* La, Madam, 
ſays Sophia, you come upon one ſo 
© unawares and on a ſudden! To 
be ſure, Madam, I am not blind— 
and certainly, if it be a fault to ſee 
all human | apa aſſembled to- 
gether ut is it poſſible my father 
and you, Madam, can fee with my 
© eyes?*—* I tell you,” anſwered the 
aunt, we do entirely approve; and this 
very afternoon your father hath ap- 
pointed for you to receive your lover.” 
© My father, this afternoon l' cries 
Sophia, with the blood ſtarting from 
her face. Yes, child,” ſaid the aunt, 
© this afternoon, You know the im- 
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ny 3 of my brother's temper, 
Cc 


acquainted him with the paſſion 


« which 1 firſt diſcovered in you that 
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© evening when you fainted away in 


* © the field, ©I faw it in your faintings. 


© I ſaw it immediately upon your re- 
cover. I-faw it thateyening at ſup- 
© per, and the next morning at 2 
© faſt: (you know, child, f have ſeen 
© the world.) Well, I no ſooner ac- 
« 1 my brother, but he imme - 
* diately wanted to propoſe it to All- 
« worthy, He propoſed. it yeſterday, 
« Allworthy conſented, (as to be ſure 
© he, muſt with. joy) and this after- 
noon, I tell you, you are to put on 
© all your beſt airs.— This after- 
* noon !* cries Sophia. Deaf aunt, 
« you frighten me out of my ſenſes. 
—* O, my dear,” ſaid the aunt, you 
* will ſoon come to yourſelf again: 
© for he is a charming young fellow, 
© that's the truth ont. — . Nay, I will 
own,” ſays Sophia, I know none 
with ſuch perfections. 80 brave, 
and yet ſo gentle; ſo witty, yet ſo 
inoffenſive : ſo humane, ſo civil, fo 
e ſo handſome! What ſigni- 
es his being baſe · born, when com- 
© pared with ſuch qualifications as 
© theſe ? ! Baſe-born ! What do you 
„mean? ſaid the aunt; * Mr. Blifil 
© baſe-born !* Sophia turned inftant- 
ly pale at this name, and faintly re- 
peated it, Upon which the aunt cried, 
« My. Blifil ! ay, Mr. Blifl! of whom 
© .elſe-have we been talking ? Good 
© heavens?” anſwered . ready to 
ſink, of Mr. Jones, Tthought; I am 
« ſure I know no other who deſerves—' 
I proteſt,” cries the aunt, you 
* frighten me in your turn. Is it Mr. 
© Jones, and not Mr, Blifil, who is 
the obje& of your affection ? Mr. 
Blifil!” repeated Sophia. * Sure it 
is impoſſible you can be in earneſt ; 
if you are, I am the moſt "miſerable 
* woman alive.“ Mrs, Weſtern now 
ſtood a few moments ſilent, while 
ſparks of flery rage flaſhed” from her 
eyes. At length, collecting all her 
force of voice, ſhe thundered forth in 
the following articulate founds— 
And is it poſſible you can think of 
* diſgracing your family, by allyin 
« yourſelf to a baſtard? Can the bloo 
of the Weſterns ſubmit to ſuch con- 
* tamination! If you have not ſenſe 
© ſufficient to reſtrain ſuch monſtrous 
© inclinations, I-thought the pride of 
our family would have prevented you 
© from giving the leaſt e 


R «a +a Xa 


* 


een , on EE 
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+ to ſo baſe an den; much leſs did I 
t you woulever have had the 


Ee t 


on. m 
thou OT unhappy 14 
on cxrred 
« with me to my grave;-to 
5 Fam only to ſeek 


« repoſe.” Here ſhe funk down in her 
chair, drowned in ber tears; and, in 
all the moving filence of unutterable 


er rob 


All "this tender ſorrow, however, 
r > poem en her aunt. ' On 
de ſhe now fell into the 

t' © AndT would ra- 


* 0 2 

voice, to the grave, | 

7 1 2 fe ou i yourſelf. 
ek © mack. 


« * 5 could — ever ſu 


ed that T mould live to hear a 


rr declare a _ for 

7 1 fellow! Tou are che firſt * 
yes, Miſs Weltern, you are the 

+ of four ame who ever entertained 


groyehin a th t. | 
1 1 2 EEE. * 


Vvomen Thee 


it 
run ** Fl 2 fall 
quarter of un hour, till having ex- 
hauſted her breath rather than her rages 
ſhe concluded wich threatening to go 
immediately and acquaint her brother. 
Sophia then threw herſelf at her 
feet, and laying bold of ber hands, 
her, with tears, to conceal What 


ſhe had drawn from herz urging the 


nolence of her father's 


| ng that no inctinttions bf her's 
ould ever prevail with her to do'any 
thin which might offend him 
. Weſtern ſtoad a . Wok - 


Ing at her, and then having recolleQed 
herſelf, ſaid, that an one conlideration - * 
only ſhe would Rrep the ſecret 


her brother; and this was, that 8 
_ promiſe. to entertain Mr. 15 
8 4 e 
ard him as perſon 
8 be her huſband. ef 


. 


Ig 


aunt's 


— 


22 


. wh Fort 


as civil to him as pores but beg- 
her aunt that wp might not 
hurried gn. She „Mr. Blifil 
he — be 8 
wou "Io 
ed om not to make her the mol . 


ed of women. 

Mrs. Weſtern uſſured her, that the 
match was entirely agreed upon, and 
that nothi id or ſhou ent 


that grave, ir. I muſt own,” ſays ſhe, I looked 


© on it as on a matter of indifference; 
„ nay, had ſome ſeruples about 
© it before, which were actvally got 
my thinking it highly agree- 
own inclinations j but 
© now I it as the moſt ehgible 
thing in the world; nor ſhall t 
'© be, ff I can prevent it, a moment of 
n 
ia ied, at - 
dam, I may expe& from both your 
« goodneſs and my father's. 8 
to endeavo 


© over by 
fable to 


c will give me ti 
8 wy ed obo 


much of the world to be ſo deceived; 
that as ſhe was ſenſible another 
had her affections, the ſhould perſu 

Mr. Weſtern to haften the match as 

* as poſſible, It would be bad 
oliticks, indeed,” added the, * to 

a ſiege, when the enemy's army 

* 142 at " nnd 5 in dan reliey- 

it. No, no, Sophy, ſaid ſhe, 

* 2 convinced you have a violent 

paſſion, which you can 17 7 ſatisfy 

be with boyour, I will do all I can to 

* b Par your honour out of the care of 

* your family : for when you are only 
on 


and * ried, thoſe matters 75 belong 


„tothe conſideration of your huſband, 
'© "A hope, child; you oi always have - 
A enough to. act as becomes 

- - You but if Fo you Should not, mar- 
. hath ſaved many a woman from 


ibis well underſtood what herons, 
meant; but did nat think proper to 
make her an anſwer. However, ſhe took 
a reſolution to ſee Mr. Biigi, and to 
| behave to him as civilly as ſhe could: 
for on that condition only the obtain · 
ed a promiſe IRE aunt to . ſe- 


h 2 J 8 Bus., n | 
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cret the liking which, her, ill. fortune, 
© fem ſcheme of Mry. Welt; 
ern, had unhappily drawn from her. 
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CONTAINING. A DIALOGUE... ®8+- 
/ TWEEN SOPHIA. AND MRS. Ko- 
NOUR, WHICH MAY: A LITTLE 
-{ RELIEVE! THOSE, TENDER! Ar- 
\ FECTIONS, WHICH THE, FOR B- 
+ GOING SCENE (MAY AVN As- 
|. ED; IN THE, ,MIND,,OP., A'GOOD+ 
NATURED; READ. 
; RS. Weſtern having obtained 
that promiſe from her niece 
which we have {cen in the laſt chapter, 
withdrew ; and preſently after arriyed 
Mrs. Honour. She was at ow — 
neighbouring apartment, and ha 
33. Aba 8 the, key - hole by ſome 
voeiferation in the preceding dialogue, 
where ſhe had continued during the re- 
maining part ot it. At her entry into 
the room, ſhe found Sophia ſtanding 
motionleſs, with the tears trickling 
from her eyes. Upon which ſhe im- 
mediately ordered a proper quantity of 
tears into her on eyes, and then be- 
gan, O gemini, my dear lady, what 
is the matter? — Nothing, cries 
Sophia. Nothing! O dear Madam, 
anſwers Mrs. Honour, you muſt not 
tell me that, when your ladyſhip is 
in this taking, and when there bach 
been ſuch a preamble between your 
© ladyſhip and Madam Weſtern.— 
© Don't teize me, cries Sophia; I 
- © tell you, nothing is the matter. 
Good Heaven! why was I born! 
© Nay, Madam,' ſays Mrs. Honour, 
2 * you ſhall; never. perſuade me, that 
a 1 la ſhip can lament yourſelf ſo 
« for nothing. Ta be ſure, I am but 
a aſcrvant; but to be ſure I have been 
always faithful to your la'ſhip, and 
© to be ſure I would ſerve your 1a'ſhip 
« with my life,'—* My dear Honour, 
14 « *tis not in thy power to 
© be of any ſervice to me. I am irre- 
© trievably undone.'—- Heaven for- 
© bid!” anſwered the waiting-woman 
but if I can't be of any ſervice to you, 
pray tell me, Ma'am, it will be ſome 
comfort to me to know ; pray, dear 
Ma'am, tell me what's the matter ?* 
My father,“ cries Sophia, is g 4 
ing to marry me to a man I both de- 


- Xx of 
* — 
* 
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* id ang hate; = Or dear NA ur, 
-f Aa 


ed, man J For- 70 be very 
bad, e vent 8 de- 
le e Blip name ig n 
« ,my tongue, replied Sophia, 


£ Ul know it 1 to 
1 the trunk .the OS 


and therefore: was not ver) inquiſitive 
a8 to that point. She then. proceeded 
thus: „I don't pretend to give your 
$.1a'ſhip advice, . whereof. your la ſhip 
+ knows much. better than I can E. 
„tend to, being but a ſervant; but, 
« i-fakins! no father in England 
„ ſhould marry me againſt my conſent. 
And to be ſure, the ſquire is ſo good, 
that if he did but know your Ja'ſhip 
0 44 and hates the young man, 
to Fark. he wu, 17 | a to 
«marry him. if you la) ſhi 

would but give me PD tell — 
© maſter ſo to be ſure, it would be 
© more p to come from your 

« own mouth; but as your Ia ip doth 

© not care to foul your tongue with his 

. name — Ton are miſtak- 
en, Honour, ſays Sophia; my fa- 
© ther was determined before he ever 

thought fit to mention it to me. 
More ſhame for him, cries Honour; 
. © you are to go to bed to him, and not 
* maſter, And thof à man may be 
© a very proper man, yet every woman 
5 83 him handſome alike. 
.© Tam ſure my maſter would never act 
* r I with 
_ © ſome, people would trouble them- 
* ſelves only E ba belongs to 
them ; they would not, I believe, 
like to be ſexved ſo, if it was their 
© own caſe : for though I am a maid, 
I can eaſily, believe as how all men 
are not ble. And 
hat ſigniffes your Ia ſhip having ſo 
great a fortune, if you can't pleaſe 
.*, yourſelf with the man you think 
moſt handſomeſt?, Well, I ſay. no- 
© thing, but to be ſure it is pity ſome 

folks had not been better born; nay, 
© as for that matter, I hovld not mind 
it myſelf : but then there is not ſo 
much money; and what of my! 
Four la hip hath money enough for 
both ; and where can your la hip be- 
ſtow your fortune better? for to be 
© ſure every one muſt allow, that be 

c N e ant: charmin 70 

« fineſt, t propereſt man in the 
world. Wen mean, by 
& running 


— 
— 


5 AS 


. ĩêé1t ⁵ « [ oo betas ot bt + Re, 


t rumnii 

cries ia with a very grave coun- / 
tenance. - — 5 any en- 
< ,couragerhent for theſe liberties ? 


6+ g amy aſk on z I meant- 
2 ne j but to be 
< ſure the poor gentlemian hath run in 
my ever ſinde I ſaw him this 
morning. To be ſure, if your la ſhip 
a: had but ſeen him juſt now, you muſt 
have pitied him. Poor tleman I 
« wiſh ſome mis fortune not ha 
t pened to him t for he hath been walk . 
ing about with his arms acroſs, and 
©. looking ſo melancholy all this morn- 
ing; Ivo and proteſt it made me 
almoſt cy to ſee him be _ 
hom!“ ſays ia. r Mr. 
Jones, 2421 6. See 
4 him | why; where did you ſee him?” 
cries Sophia. By the canal, Ma'am,” 
ſays Honour. There he hath been 
© walking all this morning, and at laſt 
© therehe laid himſelf down : I believe 
© he lies there: ftifl.- To be. ſure, if it 
© had not been for my modeſty, being 
© x maid:as I am, I hould have 
© and ſpoe to him. Do, Ma'am, let 
me go and ſee, only for / a fancy, whe- 
ther he is — Pugh! fa 
Sophia, there! no, no; what ſhould 
« he do there? He is gone before this 
© time, to be ſure. Beſides, Why 
* wint——why ſhould you go to ſee? 
© Beſides, I want you for ſomethi 

© elſe, + Go, fetch me my hat a 

« gloves, I ſhall walk with my aunt 
© in the grove before dinner. Ho- 
nour did immediately as ſhe was bid, 
and m_— ut her hat on; when look · 
ing in the glaſs, ſhe fancied the ribband 
with which her hat was tied, did not 
become her, and ſo ſent her maid back: 
again for a ribband of a different colour: 
and then giving Mrs. Honour repeated 
charges not to leave her work on any 
account, as ſhe ſaid it- was in violent 
hatte, and muſt be finiſhed that very 
day, ſhe muttered ſomething more 
about going to the grove, and then 
fallied out the contrary way, and walk- 
ed as faſt as her tender trembling limbs 
—— carry her, directly towards the 
canal. 

Jones had been there, as Mrs. Ho- 
nour had told her: he had indeed ſpent 
two hours there that morning in me- 
_— contemplation on his Sophia, 
and had gone out from the garden at 
one door, the moment ſhe entered it at 
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man ſhe loved, 
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nutes which had been ſpent in chang- 
ing the ribbands, had . the 
lovers from meeting at this ti 

moſt unfortunate accident, 


„ r en And here I 


ly forbid all male . to in- 
which 


termeddle with à circumſtan 
I have' recounted- only for the ſake of 


the ladies, and upon which they only 
: are atihberty to comment. 5 
63 ibis w/ 2.13 ; 
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APICTURE OF FORMAL COURTSHIP 


"IN MINIATURE, AS IT. ALWAYS 
- OUGHT TO BE: DRAWN; AND- A 
- SCENE OF A TENDERER KIND, 
PAINTED AT FULL LENGTH, 


FF was well remarked by one, (and 
perha 


ps by more) that misfartunes 


me. A 
| which 
my fair readers will not fail to draw a a 


on n this manner to me another. 80 that thoſe unlucky mi- 


do not come fingle. This wiſe maxim 


was now verified by 
not only —_—— of ſeeing the 
but had the vexation 
of being obliged to dreſs herſelf out, 
in order to receive à viſit from the 
man ſhe hated. | ; 
That afternoon, Mr. Weſtern, for 
the firſt time, acquainted his daughter 
with his intention; — her, he 
knew very well that ſhe heard it 
before from her aunt. Sophia looked 


very grave upon this, nor could the 


—— a few pearls from ſtealing into 
eyes. Come, come, ſays Weſtern, 
none of your maideniſh airs: I know 
45 wy I aſſure you, fiſter hath told me 
6 * 8 
« Is it poſſible,” C: hia,. (that 
© my aunt can hoe ban me al- 
© ready Pi Ay, ay, —— Weſtern, 
6 betrayed you | ay. dC you be- 
©. trayed yourſelf yeſterday at dinner. 
© You ſhewed your fancy very plainly, 
| 07 very plalaly 
«© I think. But you young girls never 
© know what you would be at. 80 
© you cry becauſe I am going to marry 
c = to the man you are in love with! 
© Your mother, I remember, whimper- 
© ed and whined juſt in the ſame man- 
© ner: but it was all over within 
© twenty-four hours after we were mar- 
© ried, Mr. Blifil is a briſk young man, 
+ and will ſoon put an end to your 
6 e Come! chear up, 
© chear up; I exped un every minute. 
Sophia was now convinced that her 
d 82 aunt 


hia; who was 


K 2 


- 


** 
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aunt had behaved honourably to her; 
and ſhe determined to go through that 
diſa e afternoon with as much 

reſolution as 


ble, and without giv- aſleep 
ing the leaft ici — 


Mr. Blifil ſoon arrived ; and Mr. 
Weſtery ſoon aſter withdrawing, left 
the young couple , 12 

Here a long filence of near à quarter 
of an hour enſued: for the gentleman 


who was to begin the converfation had 


all that unbecoming modeſty which 
conſiſts in baſhfulneſs. He us at- 
tempted to ſpeak, and as often ſup- 
preſſed his words juſt at the very point 
of utterance. | At laſt; out broke 
in a torrent of far-fetched and high 
ſtrained compliments, which were an- 
ſwered on her fide by downcatt looks, 
half bows, and civil monoſyllables. 
Blifil, from his ience in the 
ways of women, and from his conceit 
of himſelf, took this behaviour for a 
modett aſſent to his courtſhip; and 
—_ to . ſcene * _ 
could no longer rt, Sophia 

nope PI yr wo rn rar fron 


have enough of her company. 

He was indeed perfectly — 
fied with his proſpe& of fuccels : for 
as to that entire and abſolute poſſeſſion 
of the heart of his miſtreſs; which ro- 
mantick lovers require, the very idea of 
it never entered his head. Her fortune 
and her perſon were the fole objects of 
his wiſhes, of which he made no doubt 
ſoon to obtain the abſolute property; 
as Mr. Weſtern's mind was ſo earheſt] 
bent dn the match, and as he well 
knew the ſtrict obedience which Sophia 
' was always ready to pay to herfather's 
will, and the greater ſtill which her 
fathes would exact, if there was oc - 
caſion. This authority, therefore, to- 


gether with the charms which he fan- 
died in his own 


rſon and converſa- 
tion, could not fail, he thought, of 
ſucceeding with a young lady, whoſe 
33 were, be doubted not, en- 
Of Jones he certainly had not even 
the leaſt jealouſy; 
thought it wonderful that he had not. 
2 he 12 * — character 
hic s bore all over the country 
| ary let the reader determine) 


-(bow 
of being ene of the wildeſt fellows in 


* 
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all in company together. Laſtly, 


I have often by 


might render / im odious to 
N deere 

I1C10NS / t 5 
and of Jones himſelf; when they were 


. - 


= 


indeed principally, he was well affured 
there _ not another felf-in the cafe. 


*- _ 


loved him from his childhood, 
kept no ſectet from ham, till 
his behaviour on the fickneſs of Mr. 
Allworthy had entirely alienated his 
; and it was. by mcans of the 
which had 
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of all other y ladz's 
vidit from a lover, and it had 
irely anfwered his expecta- 


. 
: 


Nn . 


i} 


took care to 
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many other antick actions to expreſs 
extravagance of his joy: for be 
not the leaſt command over any 
of his paſſions ; and that which had at 
any time the aſcendant in his mind, 
hurried him to the wildeſt excefles. 


4 


forth the moſt extravagant raptures, 


bidding her chuſe what clothes. and 
jewels the pleaſed z and declaring that 
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be bad no other uſe for fortune but 


to make He then ca- 

reſſed her * and 

utmoſt Gon bf 'fondnefs, called 

her e molt endearing — 6 and 

pro od hrs div only jo 
at — m_—_ 


Sophia 
org yore Jag ihe did not ab- 
ſolutely know — reaſon of, (for fits 
of fondneſs were not unuſual to him, 
though this was rather” more violent 
than ordinary) thought ſhe could ne - 


ver have a better nity of diſ- 
cloſing herfelf than at preſent; as far 
4 2 - Bliklz and 


— foreſaw the neceſſity which 
he ſhould foow be ander of _ 
to a ful} explanation. After havin 
thanked the ſquire, therefore, for 
= feſſions' of kindneſs, ſhe added, 
—ͤ— full of inenpreſſidle — 
And is it poſſible my 
c * ſo ar to place all his j 1 
bis Sophia's happineſtꝰ which Weſt- 
ern having confirmed by a great oath, 
and 4 Miſe; ſhe then laid hold of his 
hand, and falling on her knees, after 
many warty and ene 
tions of affectiun and duty, the 
ged him, not e make her the moſt 
miſeradle creature on earth, by forc- 
in * to mat ry a man whom the de- 
© 'This I entreat of you, dear 


0 . ſaid ſhe, for your ſake, as well ry 


© a3 my own, Snce — fv ors 


6 to tell me your happineſs depends 


Don mine. “ How! what!” f 
0 Sir,“ 
n e 


© Blifil, To force me into this tm 
A rage, would be killing me.. You 
* can't live) with Mr. BlifilY ſays 


Weſtern. No, upon my ſoul I 


© can't!* anfwered Sophia. Then 


die md be A- d eries he, fpurn- 
ing her from him. © Oh, Sir l' cries 
Sophia, catching hold of the ſkirts wy of 
his coat, take pity on me, I beſeech 
6 * yon. Don't look and ſay ſuch cru- 
© el—— Can you be unmoved while 
you fee your Sophy in this dreadful 
condition? Can the beſt of fathers 
* break my heart? Will he kill me 
* by rhe moſt painful, cruel, * 2 


* ing death? Pooh! pooh!” cries 


the ſquirez © all Ruff and nonſenſe, 
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all maideniſh tricks, Kill you, in- 
© deed! Will martiage kill you ?'— 


again with the” © Oh, Sir! anſwered Sophia! © ſuch 


marriage is worſe than death. 
© He is not even indifferent, I hate 


„ and deteſt him. If you _ — 


6 never ſo much,” cries Weſtern, © 
© thall ha'un.” This he bound 
oath too ſhocking to repeat ; an 4 
ter m violent aſſevetations, con- 
© clu in theſe words: I am re- 
«, ſolved u the match, and unleſs 
© yoo conſent to it, I will not give 
vou 2 groat, not a fingle farthing 
© no, though I ſaw you expiring 
© famine in the ſtreet, I would not re- 
©. lieve with a morſe} of bread. 
* This is my fixed refolution, and ſo 
© I leave you to confider on it. He 
then broke from her with fuch vio- 
lence, that her face dathed againſt the 


| floor, and he burſt directly out of the 


room, a4 uy * proſtrate on 


the nd 

hen Weſtern came into the hall, 
he there found Jones; who ſeeing his 
friend looking wild, pale, and almoſt 
breathleſs, je. Fo not 'forbear enquir- 


beg- ing the reaſon of all theſe melancholy 


appearances, Upon which the ſquire 
unmediately — lum with the 
whole matter; concluding with bitter 
denunciatious againſt Sophia, and ve- 
— hrnioarafeis miſery 
of all fathers who are fo unloctonats 


yet a ſecret, was at firſt 
almoſt ſtruck dead with this relation; 
deſu a he af ſpirits a little, mere 
„ he afterwards ſaid, inſpir- 
to mention 2 matter to 
. — which feemed to wre 
more impudence thas 2 human 
2 no 
ve to go to Sophia, e 
— 2 — Me concurrence 
with ber father's inclinations. 
If the ſquire had been as 
— rare fr th 


— 2 meat ye ant 1 


Jones for offering to A the 
office ; and ſaid, Go, go; pr ythees 
© try what can'ſt do: and then fwore 
many execrable oaths that he would 
turn her out of doors unleſs ſhe con- 
3 
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THE {MEETING BETWEEN | JONES? 
TT —  ——  — — — 
A Tiki way I? — 4 ee 
'ONES departed inſtantly in queſt 
of Sopbia, whom he asd joſt 
riſen from the nd, where her 
ſather had left 1 with the tears 
trick ling from her eyes, and the blood 
running. from her lips. He preſently - 
ran to her, and with à voice full at 
ance of tenderneſs and terror, cried, 
0, my Sophia, What means this 
8 dreadful fight \':+ She looked foftly* 
at him for a moment before ſhe ſpoke, 
and they ſaid, + Mr. Jones, for Hea - 
wen's ſake,” bow came you here? 
© Leave. me, I beſeech you, this mo- 
ment. — Do not,“ iſays he, im- 
<. poſe fo harſh a command upon me 
my heart bleeds faſter than thoſe: 
© lips. O Sophia, howeaſily come I 
© drain my veins-to — one 
Jof that dear blood “ I —.— — 
© many. obligations to al * 
anſwered ſhes, for 42 — 
them ſuch.“ Here ſhe looked at. 
bim © tenderly almoſt a minute, 1K 
then burſting into an agony, cried, 
„O Mr. Jones, why did you ſave 
© my life? My death would have 
© been happier for us both.“ Hap- 
© pier for us both !* cried he. Could 
* racks or wheels kill me ſo painfully: 
© ns Sophia's! +I cannot — tlie 
* dreadful ſound.” Do I live but for 
her! Both his voice and look were. 
full of inexpreſſible tenderneſs when 
he ſpoke theſe words, and at the ſame 
time he laid gently hold on her hand, 
which ſhe did not withdraw from him; 
to (ay the truth, ſhe hardly knew what 
the did or ſuffered. A few moments 
now paſſed in ſilence between | theſe 
lovers, while his eyes were eagerly, 
fixed on Sophia, and her's declining 
towards the ground: at” laſt ſne re- 
eovered ſtrength enough to deſire him 
again to leave her; for that her certain 
ruin would be the conſequence of their 
| being found together: adding, 0 
Mr. Jones, you know not, you 
© know not what hath paſſed this cruel 
© afternoon.'—* I know all, my So- 
© phia,* anſwered he; your cruel 
father hath told me all, and he him- 
« ſelf hath ſent me hither to you. 
My father ſent you to me !' replied 
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ſhe 4 ( ſure you dream, = Would to 
*. Heaven, cxries be, it, was but a 
dream. © Sophia, your father hath 
ſent me ta yau, to be an advocate 
© for my odious rival, ito: ſolicit you 
N I. took — v to 
get acceſs to u. O to me, 
6 8 comfort my bleeding heart! 
Sure no one ever loved, ever doated 
© like me. Do not unkindly with- 
©, hold this dear, this ſoft, this gentle 
„hand. One moment, W tears 
© you forever from me. Nothing leſe 
© than this cruel occaſion could; I be- 
© lieve, have: ever 2 the re · 
© {pet and awe with which you have 
© inſpired me. She ſtood à moment 
— — 
up her eyes gently towards 
— , What * Mr. — 
© haye me ſay ?'— O do but promiſe,” 
cries | he, that you neyer will give 
© yourſelf to Blifl.—“ Name not,“ 
anſwered ſhe, the deteſted found. 


© Be- aſſured. I never will give him, 


© what it is in my power to withold 
—  — — 
© while: you are ſo. y kind, go 
\. a little farther, and add that I may 
% hope. Alas,“ ſays ſhe, Mr. 
Jones, whither will you drive me? 
© What hope have I to beſtow? You 
© know my father's intentions.'— 
But I know, anſwered he, . 
compliance with them cannot 

© compelled,” —* What, ſays: ſhe 
© muſt be the dreadful conſequence of 
my diſobedience? My on ruin is 
0 leaſt concern. I cannot bear 
„the thoughts of being the cauſe of 
* my father's miſery,'—» He is him- 
© ſelf the cauſe, cries Jones, by 
© exacting a power over you whic 
Nature hath not given him., Think 
© on the miſery which I am to fuffer, 
© if I am to loſe yon, and fee on 
© which fide pity Will turn the ba- 
© lance, '——* Think it! replied ſhe, 
can you imagine I do not feel the 
© ruin which I muſt bring on you, 
© ſhould; I comply with your deſire. 
© It, is that thought which gives me 
reſolutian q bid you fly from me for 
ever, and avoid your oven deſtruction. 
——* I fear no deſtruction, cries he, 
hut ;qh6do(s/ of Sophia; if you would 
« ſave me from the moſt bitter go” 
© nies, recal that cruel ſentence, In- 
« deed, I can never part with you; 
indeed, I cannot !* ; Tha 
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Ee ee Glove and 
temblin ia being unable to 
ah 1 — Jones, and 
he almoſt as unable to bold it; when 
the ſcene, which I believe ſome of my 
readers. will think had lefos Jong 
enough, was interrupted by one of 
different a nature, that we ſhall reſerve 
the relation of it for a different chap- 
ter, 1 | 4k 

CHAP. Ix. 
BEING or 4 MUCH Monk TEM- 


PEST vous KIND THAN THE FOR-+ 
MER, | 


BEFORE we with what 
now happened to our lovers, it 
may be proper to recount what had paſt 
in the hall, during their tender inter- 
view... | ; 
Soon after Jones had left Mr. Weſ- 
tern in the manner above - mentioned, 
his ſiſter came to him, and was pre 
ſently informed of all that had paſt 
between her brother and Sophia, re- 
lating to Nlifl. N TIT 
This behaviour in her niece, the 
good lady conſtrued to be an abſolute 
of the condition, on which ſhe 
had en to keep her love for Mr. 
Jones, a ſecret. She conſidered herſelf, 
therefore, at full liberty to reveal all 
ſhe knew to the ſquire, which the im- 
mediately did in the moſt explicit terms, 
and without any ceremony or preface. 
The idea of à marri 
Jones and his daughter had never once 
entered into the {quire's head, either 
in the warmeſt minutes of his affec- 
tion towards that young man, or from 
4478 or any other occanon. He 
did indeed conſider a parity of fortune 
and circumſtances, to be phyſically as 
neceſſary an ingredient in marriage, as 
difference of ſexes, or any other eſſen- 
tial ; and had no moxe apprehenſion of 
his daughter's falling in love with a 
poor man, than with apy animal of a 
different ſpecies. | p a 
He became, therefore, like one thun- 
der- truck at his fiſter's relation. He 
do at fixft, incapable of making any 
anſwer, having; been; almoft deprived 
of his breath by the violengg of the 
ſurpriae, This, however, 2 re- 
turned, and, as is uſual in other caſes 
after an intermiſſion, with, redoubled 


farce and fury, 


4 
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The firſt uſe he made of the power 
of ſpeech, after his recovery from the 


ſudden effects of his aſtoniſhment, was 


to diſcharge a round volley of oaths 

and imprecations. After which he 

proceeded haſtily to the ent, 

where he expected to find lovers, 

and murmured, or indeed, rather roar- 

ed forth, intentions of revenge every 
he went. 


by * 


0 when two doves, or two wood- 


ons, or as when Strephon and 
Phiine (for that comes neareſt to the 
mark) are retired into owe 23 
olitary grove, to enjoy the delight 
converſation of love z that baſhful bo 
who cannot ſpeak in publick, and is 


never a good W than 


re, while every ob- 
is ſerene, ſhould hoarſe thunder 

rt ſuddenly through the ſhattered 
clouds, and rumbling roll along the 
ſky, the frightened maid ftarts from 
the moſſy, bank or, verdant turf; the 
pale livery of death ſucceeds the red 
regimentals in which love had before 


dreſt her cheeks ; fear ſhakes her whole 
frame, and ber lover ſcarce ſupports. 
her trembling, tottering limbs. 


Or as' w the two gentlemen, 
ſtrangers to the wonderous wit of the 
place, are cracking a bottle together 
at ſome inn or tavern. at Saliſbury, if 
the great, Dowdy, who acts the part of 
a madman, as well as ſome of his ſet- 
ters-on do that of a fool, ſhould rat- 
the his chains, and. dreadfully hum 
forth the grumbling catch along the 
gallery ; the frightened ſtrangers itand 
aghaſt, ſcared at the horrid ſound, they 
ſeck ſome place of ſhelter from the a 

oaching danger, and if the 

rred windows did admit their exit, 
would venture their necks to eſcape 
oe threatening fury now coming upon 


So trembled poor Sophia, o turned 


ſhe pale at the noiſe of her father, who 
in a voice moſt dreadful to hear, came 
on ſwearing, curſing, and vowing the 
deſtruction of Jones. To ſay the truth, 
1 believe the youth himſelf would, 
from ſome prudent conſiderations, have 


preferred another place of abode at this 


time, had bis terror on Sopuia's ac- 


count given him liberty to reflect a 


moment on what any otherwiſe con- 


cerned himſelf, than as bis love made 


him partake whatever affected her. 


And now the ſquire having burſt 
pen 


— —— 
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apen the door, beheld an object which 
iultantly fuſpended all his fury againſt 
Jones; this was the ghattly appearance 
of Sophia, who had fainted away in 
her lover's arms. This tragical gh 
Mr. Weſtern no ſooner beheld, than 
all his rage forfook him: he roared for 
Help with his utmoſt violence; ran firſt 
to his daughter, then back to the door, 
calling for water, and then back again 
to Sophia, never conſidering in whoſe 
arms ſhe then was; nor perhaps once 


recollecting that there was ſuch a per- 


fon in the world as Jones : for, indeed, 
I believe, the preſent circumſtances of 
bis daughter were now the ſole conſi- 
deration which employed his thoughts. 


Mrs. Weſtern and a great number 


of ſervants ſoon came to the aſſiſl ance 
of Sophia, with water, - cordials, and 


every thing neceſſary on thoſe occa- 


ſions. Theſe were applied with ſuch 
ſuccefs, that Sophia in a very few mi- 
nutes began to recover, and all the 
ſymptoms of life to return. Upon 
which ſhe was pg led off by 
own maid and Weſtern; nor did 
that good lady depart without leavin 
ſome wholeſome admonitions wit 


her brother, on the dreadful” effe&t of 


His paſſion, or, as ſhe pleaſed to call 
it, madneſs; 

The ſquire perhaps, did not under- 
ſtand this good advice, as it was de- 
livered in obſcure hints, ſhrugs, and 
notes of admiration ; at leaſt, if he 
did underſtand it, he profited very lit- 
tle by it: for no ſooner was he cured 
of his immediate fears for his daugh- 
ter, than he relapſed into his former 
frenzy, which muſt have produced an 
immediate battle with Jones, had not 
Parſon Supple, who was a very ftrong 
man, been-preſent, and by mere force 
reſtrained the ſquire from acts of ho- 


. 
moment Sophia was departed, 


Jones advanced in a very ſuppliant 


manner to Mr. Weſtern, whom the 

rſon held in his arms, and ed 
him to be pacified 3' fot that, while he 
continued in ſuch a paſſion, it would 


: — impoſſible to give him any ſatisfac- 
* on. N 18 Y 
II wull have fatisfaQion o' thee,” 
"anſwered the ſquire, ſo doff thy 


clothes. At unt half a man, and III 
© lick thee as well as waſt ever lick- 
* edin thy life.“ He then beſpattered 
the youth with abundance of that 
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language which between conn- 
2 gentlemen who embrace oppoſite 
ſides of the ' queſtion ; with frequent 
applications to him to falute that 

which is generally introduced into all 
cont es, thatariſe among the low- 
er orders of the Engliſh gentry, at 
horſe - races, cock · matches, and other 
publick places. Alluſions to this part 
are likewiſe often made for the ſake of 
the jeſt, And here, I believe, the wit 
is generally miſunderſtood?” In reali- 
ty, it lies in deſiring another to kiſs 
your a—; for having juſt before threat - 
enetl to kick: his? for I have obſerved 
very accurately, that no one ever de- 
fires you to kick that which belongs to 
himſelf, nor offers to kifs this part in 


— few 1 ing, tha 
t may e ſeem iz) t 
in the many thouſand king jnviettion 


of this ſort, which every one who hath 
converſed with” country gentlemen, 
muſt have heard, no one, I believe, 
hath ever ſeen à fingle inſtance where 
the defire hath been complied with. 
A great inſtance of their want of po- 
liteneſs: for in town nothing can be 
more common, than for the fineſt gen- 
tlemen to perform this ny every 
day to their ſuperiors, without having 
that favour once requeſted of them. 
To all ſuch wit, Jones very calmly 
anſwered, * Sir, this uſage may, per- 
© haps, cancel every other obligation 
vou haveconferred on me: but there 
4 3 ou wank, _— 
© wi 0 your abuſe, 
s — * ny kak againk the father of 
4 ia. b 
As theſe words the ſquire grew ſtill 
more outrageous than before; fo that 
the parſon begged Jones to retire, ſay- 
ing, © You behold, Sir, how he wax- 
eth wroth at your abode here: there- 
© fore let me pray you not to tarry any 
longer. His anger is too much km- 
© dled for you to commune with him 
nt preſent. You had better, there- 
fore, conclude your viſit, and refer 
© what matters you have to urge in 
your behalf, to ſome other opportu- 
nity.” SUL c | 
Jones accepted. this: advice with 
thanks, and immediately geparted. 
The tquire now regained the liberty of 
his hands, and fo much temper as to 
expre is ſome ſatis faction in the reſtraint 
which had been laid upon him; declar- 
ing that he ſhould certainly have _— 
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his brains out; and adding, * it would 
have vexetl one confoundedly to have 
£ been hanged for ſuch a raſcal. 

The parton; now began to triumph 
in the ſucceſs of his peace - making en- 


deavours, and · proceeded to read alec- | 


ture againſt anger, which might, per- 
haps, rather have tended to raiſe than 
to quiet that+-paſon in ſome - _ 
minds. This lecture he enriched wi 

many valuable quotations from the an- 
cients, particularly from Seneca; who 
hath, indeed, ſo well handled this paſ- 


fon, that none but a very angry man 


can read him without great pleaſu 

and profit; The doctor concluded his 
harangue with the famous ſtory of 
Alexander and Clytus; but as I find 
that entered in my common- place, un- 
bo wy drunkenneſs, I ſhall not inſert 
it res | 31590 109 | . 1111 
. The ſquire took no notice of this 
ſtory, nor perhaps of any thing he 
ſaid : for he interrupted him before he 
had finiſhed, by calling for a tankard 
of beer; -obſerying (Which is r. 
as true as any obſervation on this fever 
of the mind) that anger makes a man 


No ſooner had the ſquire ſwallowed 
a large draught, than he renewed the 
diſcourſe on q ones, and declared a te. 
ſolution of going the next morning 
early to acquaint: Mr. Allworthy- His 
friend would/have diſſuaded him from 
this, from the mere motive of good 4 
— * his diſſuaſion = no — 

, to produce a e. vo 

of oaths and curſes, which greatly 
ſhocked the pious ears of Supple ; but 
he did mot dare to remonſtrate- againſt 
2 privilege which the ſquire claimed 
as a free - born Engliſhman. To ſay 
truth, the parſon ſubmitted — — 
his palate at the ſquire's table, at the 
expence of ſuffering this violence now 
and then to his cars. He content- 
ed himſelf with thinking he did not 
promote this evil practice, and that 
the ſquire would not ſwear an oath the 
leſs, if he never entered within his 
gates, However,; though he was not 
guilty of ill manners, by rebuking a 
gentleman in his own houſe, he paid 
bim off obliquely in the pulpit; which 
bad not, indeed, the effet of 
working a reformation in the ſquire 
himſelf : yet it ſo far operated on his 
conſcience, that he put the laws very 

verely in execution againſt others, 
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and the magiſtrate vas ate vas the only perſon 


in the pariſh who could ſwear wit im- 
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AN; WHICH MR, WESTERN VISITS 
MR. ALLWORTHY. 
taal 5 DA | R ws 
KAR. Allworthy was no retiretl 
VA from-breakfatt with his nephew, 
well ſatisfied. with the report of the 
young gentleman's ſucceſsful viſit to 
Sophia, (for he greatly defired the 
match, more on account of the youn 
lady's character, than of her hes 
when Mr. Weſtern broke abruptly in 
upon them, and without any ceremo- 
vy, h as follows; 1 7 
There, yau have done a fine pi 
of work truly! Tou have brought 
£ up; your baſtard to a- fine purpole 3 
not that I believe you have had any 
hand in it neither, that is, as a man 
may ſay, deſignedly : but there is & 
fine kettle of fiſi made ot up at out 
. * What can be the matter, 
Mr. Weſtern?” ſaid Allworthy. O, 
© matter enow of all conſcience; — 
daughter hath fallen in love wit 
© 'yqur baſtard; that's all: but I won't 
ge her a hapenny, not the twentieth 
5 part of a braſs. farthing. . I always 
© thought what would come o' breed- 
ing up a baſtard like a gentleman, 
© and letting un come about to volk a 
© houſes, It's well vor un I could 
© not get at un, Id a lick'd un, I'd 4 
* ſpail'd his caterwauling, Ida taught 
©. the ſon of a whore to meddle with 
© the meat of his maſter. He than'te 
© ever have amorſel of meat of mine, 
ora farthing to buy it: if the will 
© ha un, one ſmock ſhall be her por- 
© tions I'll fooner my eſteate to 
the zink ing fund, that it may be ſent 
© to Hanover to corrupt our nation 
© with,'—* I am heartily ſorry,” cries 
Allworthy. * Pox o' your forrow,* 
ſays Weſtern, - it will do me abun- 
© danceof -: when I have loſt my 


© only child, my poor Sophy, that 


© was we? warns my heart, and all the 
© hope and confort of my age; but I 
© am reſolved I will turn her out o* 


© doors : ſhe ſhall beg and ſtarve, and 


© rot in the ſtreets. Not one hapenny, 
©. not .a hapenny, ſhall ſhe ever hae 
© gf mine. The ſon of a bitch was 

always 


always good at finding a bare ſit - 
ting; an 'be” rotted to'n, I little 
thought what puſs he was looking 
© after: but it ſnall be the worſt he 
© ever vound in his life, She ſhall be 
© no better than carrion ; the ſkin o'her 
© is all he ſhall ha, and zu may tell 
un. I am in amazement, cries 
Allworthy, * at what you tell me, 
after what paſſed between my ne- 
* phew and the young lady no longe 
ago than 7. Ves, Sir, 

nd Weſtern, * it was after what 
'© paſſed between your and ſhe 
© that the whole matter came out. 
Mr. Blifil, there, was noſooner gone, 
© than the ſon of a whore came lurch- 
© ing about the houſe. Little did I 
think, when I uſed to love him for 
s a ſportſman, that he was all the 
© while a poaching after my daughter.” 
— Why, truly,” ſays Allworthy, I 
could wiſh you had not given him ſo 
many opportunities with her; and 
8 — will do me the juſtice to acknow - 
1 „ that I have always been a- 
© yerie to his ſtaying ſo much at 
© houſe; though I own I had no 
© ſuſpicion of this kind.'—" Why, 
© zounds,' cries Weſtern, who could 
have thought it? What the devil 
* had- the to do wi'n? He did not 
© come there a courting to her; he 
© came there a hunting with me. 
£ But was it poſlible,” ſays Allworthy, 
© that you ſhould never diſcern any 
© ſymptoms of love between them, 
© when you have ſeen them ſo often 
80 er? “ Never in my life, as 
© I hope to be ſaved, cries Weſtern. 
© I never ſo much as ſeed him kiſs 
© her in all my life; and io far from 
© courting her, he uſed rather to be 
© more ſilent when ſhe was in compa- 
© ny than at any other time: and as 
« for the girl, ſhe was always leſs civil 
© to'n than to any young man that 
© came to the houſe. - As to that mat- 
© ter, I am not more eaſy to be de- 
© ceived than another; I would not 


© have you think I am, neighbour ' 


Allworthy could ſcarce refrain laugh- 


ter at this; but he reſolved to do a 
rfectly 


violence to himſelf : for he 
well knew mankind, and too 
much good-breeding and good-nature 
to offend the — his preſent cir- 
cumſtances. He then aſked Weſtern 
what he would have him do upon this 


eccaſton, To which the an 


he ſwore if he cau 
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ſwered, that he would have him k 


the raſcal away from his houſe; and, 
that he would go and lock np the 


wench : for he was reſolved to make 
her Mr. Blifil, in ſpite of her 
teeth. He then ſhook Blifil by the 
hand, and ſwore he would have no 
other ſon-in-law. Preſently after 
which he took his leave, ſaying, his 
houſe was in ſuch diſorder, that it 
was neceſſary for him to make haſte 
home, to take care his daughter did 
not give ihe caught him x or ' omg 


t him at his houſe, 


he would qualify him to run for the 


gelding's plate. 
When Allworthy and Blifil were 
again left together, a long ſilence en- 
ſued between them ; all which inter- 
val the young gentleman filled up 
with ſighs, which proceeded partly 
from diſappointment, but more from 
hatred : for the ſucceſs of Jones was 
much more grieyous to him, than the 
loſs of Sophia, 
At length his uncle aſked him what 
he was determined to do, and he an- 
ſwered in the following words: * Alas, 
Sir, can it be a queſtion what ſtep 2 
© lover will take, when reaſon and paſ- 
© fion point different ways ? I am afraid 
© it is too certain he Will, in that di- 
© lemma, always follow the latter. 
* Reaſon diftates to me, to quit all 
thoughts of a woman who places 
© her afſfections on anotherg- my paſ- 
5 fon, bids me wy ſhe may, in time, 
© change her inclinations in my fa- 
© vour, Here, however, I conceive an 
© objeion may be raiſed, which, if it 
could not fully be anſwered, would 
© totally deter me from any farther 
« purſuit. I mean, the injuſtice of en- 
© deavouring to ſupplant another, in 
© a heart of which he\ ſeems already 
© in poſſeſſion : but the determined re- 
« folution of Mr. Weſtern/ſhews, that 
© in this cafe, I ſhall; by ſo doing, 
promote the happineſs of every party; 
© not only that of the nt, who will 
4 thus be preſerved from- the higheſt 
degree of miſery, but of both the 
© others, who muſt be undone by this 
© match, The lady, I am ſure, will 
© be undone in every ſenſe: for, be- 
© fides the loſs of moſt part of her for- 
© tune, ſhe will be married not only to 
* a beggar, but the little fortune which 
© her father cannot withold from her, 
© will be ſquandered on that __ 
$a 7 ( i 
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© his malice, while I endeavoured to 


© with whom I know he yet converſes. 
© Nay, that is a trifle: for I know him 
© to be one of the work men in the 
world; for had my dear uncle known 
« what I have hitherto endeavoured to 
conceal, he muſt have long ſince a- 
© bandoned fo profligate a wretch. 
How, ſaid Allworthy, - + hath he 
done any thing worſe than I already 
© know? Tell me, I beſeech you. 
© No," ied Blifil, * it is now paſt, 
« and he may have repented of 
it. —“ I command you, on r 
duty, ſaid Allworthy, to tell, me 
* what you mean? “ You know, Sir,“ 
ſays Bll, * I never diſobeyed you: 
« butI am I mentioned it, fince it 
© may now look like revenge, whereas, 
© I thank Heaven, no ſuch motive ever 
entered my heart, and if you oblige 
* me to diſcover it, Lond be his pe- 
* titioner to you for your forgiveneſs. 
— I will have no conditions, an- 
ſwered Allworthy; I think I have 
ſhewn tenderneſs enough towards 
him; and more, perhaps, than you 


© ought to thank me for.'—* More, 


© indeed, I fear, than he deſerved,” 
cries Blifilz © for in the very day of 
« your utmoſt danger, when myſelf 
and all the family were in tears, he 
* filled the houſe with riot and de- 
6 rp He drank, ſung, and roar- 
*ed; and when I gave him a gentle 
hint of the indecency-of his actions, 
* he fell into a violent paſſion, ſwore 
many oaths, called me raſcal, and 
* ſtruck me.. How!' cries All- 
worthy, * did he. dare to. ſtrike you? 
— I am ſure,” cries Blifil, I have 
* forgiven him that long ago. I wiſh 
I could ſo eaſily forget 2 ingrati- 
* tude to the beſt of benefactors; and 
yet, even that, I hope, you will for- 
* give him, ſince he certainly muſt have 
been poſſeſſed with the devil: for that 
very evening, as Mr, Thwackumand 
: * _ taking theair in — fields, 

and exulting in the doms 
© which then firſt be —— — — 
* themſelves, we unluckily ſaw him en · 
y Faged with a wench in a manner not 
fit to be mentioned, Mr. Thwack- 
um, with more boldneſs than pru- 
* dence, adyanced to rebuke him, when 
, (I am ſorry to ſay. it) he fell upon the 
. worthy man, and beat him ſo out- 
, ageouſly, that I wiſh he may have 

yet recovered the bruiſes. Nor was 


' 1 yithout my ſhare of the effeQs of 


tect my tutor :—-but that I have 


s 
* — forgiven; nay, I prevailed with _. 


© Mr. Thwackum to forgive him too, 
and not to inform you of a ſecret 
* which I feared might be fatal to him. 
© And now, Sir, fince I have unad- 


© viſedly dropped a hint of this matterz _ 


and your commands have obliged me 
to diſcover the whole, let me inter- 
'© cede with you for him. O child,” 
faid Allworthy, * I know not whether 
I I ſhould blame or applaud your good- 
* neſs, in concealing ſuch villainy a 
© moment: but where is Mr. Thwack- 
um? Not that I want any confirma- 
* tion of what you ſay ; but I will exa- 
mine all the evidence of this mat- 
© ter, to juſtify to the world the ex- 


© ample.I am reſolved to make of ſuch - 


© a monkter,” 

Thwackum was now ſent for, and 
preſently appeared. He corroborated 
every circumſtance which the other had 
depoſed; nay, he uced the record 


upon his breaſt, where the hand- writ- 


ing of Mr. Jones remained very le- 
gible in black and blue. He concluded 
with declaring to Mr. Allworthy, that 
he ſhould have long ſince informed him 
of this matter, had not Mr. Blifil, by 
the moſt earneſt interpoſitions, pre- 
vented him, He is, ſays he, an 
© excellent youth; though ſuch for- 


« giveneſs of enemies is carrying the 


matter too far. 


In reality, Blil- had taken ſome 


pains to prevail with the parſon, and 
to prevent the difcovery 
for which he had many reaſons. He 
knew that the minds of men are apt to 


be ſoftened and relaxed from their 


uſual ſeverity by ſickneſs. Beſides, he 
imagined that if the ſtory was told 
when the fact was ſo recent, and the 
hyſician about the houſe, who might 
— unravelled the real truth, he 
ſhould never be able to give it the ma- 
licious turn which he intended. Again, 
he reſolved to hoard up this buſineſs, 
till the indiſcretion of Jones ſhould af- 
ford ſome additional complaints; for 
he thought the joint weight of many 
facts falling upon him together, would 
be the moſt likely to cruſh him; and 
he watched therefore ſome ſuch 
pora—__ as that with which fortune 


— 
* 
- 
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at that time; 


ad now kindly preſented him. Laſt- 


ly, by prevailing with Thwackum to 


conceal the mn for a time, he knew 
- 


146. 


he mould confirm an 0 100 of his. 
. to Jones, ich he had 
la 
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ly boured to eſtabliſh in Mr. 
Waertby. PEER. 6164 
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A SHORT CHAPTER 'BUT . WHICH 
CONTAINS - SUFFICIENT Mar- 

TERS TO AFFECT "THE" GOOD» 
NATUR ED READER, KK. 


Tas Mr. Allworthy's cuſtom ne- 
ver to puniſh any one, not even to 
turn away a ſervant, in a paſſion. Hie 
reſolved, therefore, to delay paſſing 
ſentence on Jones till: the afternoon. ! 
The poor young man attended at 
dinner, as uſual; but his heart was too 
much loaded to ſuffer him to eat. His 
grief was a good deal aggravated by 
the unkind looks of Mr. Allworthy ; 
whence he coneluded that Weſtern had 
diſcovered the whole affair between him 
and Sophia: but as to Mr. Blifil's 
ſtory, he had not the leaſt apprehenſion; 
for of much the greater part he was in- 
tirely innocent; and for the reſidue, as 
he had forgiven and forgotten it him- 
ſelf, ſo he ſuſpected no remembrance 
on the other ſide. When dinner was 
over, and the ſervants departed, Mr. 
Allworthy began to harangue, He 
ſet forth, in a long ſpeech, the many 
iniquities of which Jones = —_ 
ilty, particularly thoſe-which this 
Co bad brought bo light; and con- 


cluded by telling him, that unleſs he 


could elear himtelf of the charge, he 
was reſolved to baniſh' him from his 
ſight for ever. wy 


Aa 


Many diſadvantages attended poor 9 


Jones in making his defence; nay, in- 
deed,” he hardly knew his accuſation; 


the drunkenneſs, &c, while he lay ill, 
out of modeſty ſunk every thing that 
related particularly to himſelf, which 
indeed principally conſtituted the crime; 


Jones could not deny the charge. His 


heart was, beſides, almoſt broken al- 
ready; and his ſpirits were ſo ſunk 

that he could ſay nothing for himſelf, 
but acknowledged the whole; and, 
like la criminal ; deſpair, threw him- 
ſelf upon merey; coneluding, that 
though he moſt” own” himſelf” guilty 
of many follies and inadvertencies, 
he hoped he bad done nothing to de- 


* 
„ % 
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for as Mr. Alſworthy, in recounting 
length did, havin 
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ſerve what would be to him the greatel 
puniſhment in the world. 


to his youth, and in hopes of 


Lit Nis amendment: that he now tound 


he was an abandoned reprobatez and 


' ſuoh as it would” be criminal in any” 
one to ſupport and encourages | © Nay, 


ſaid Mr. Allworthy to him, & your au- 
dacious attempt to ſteal away the 


young lady, calls upon me to juſtify 
0 


my own character in puniſhing you. 
The world, who have already cen- 
ſured the re 


at leaſt of juſtice, that T connive at 


action of which you muſt have known 
my abhorrence; and which, had you 
had any concern for” my eaſe and 
honour, as well at for my friendſhip, 


F 


undertaking. Fie upon it, young 
„man ' Indeed, — — ay 
4 puniſhment equal to your crimes z 
and I can ſcarce think myſelf; juſti- 
< fable in what I am now going to 
© beſtow on you. However, as I have 
< educated you like a child of my own, 
I will-not turn you naked into the 
world. When you open this paper, 

therefore, you will 

which may enable you, with in 1 
to get an honeſt livelihood ; but if 
you employ it to worſe purpoſes, 1 
< 


ſhall not think myſelf obliged to fup- 


c 

c 

. 

4 

K day forward, to converſe no more 
„with 72 on any account. I cannot 
avoid ſaying, there is no part of your 
conduct which I reſent more, than 
| your ill. treatment of thutgobe young 
man, (meaning Biff) T who hath 
with ſo much tenderneſs and 
* honour towards you," t 
| Thel&laft'words were a doſe almoſt 
too bitter to be ſwallowed. A flood of 
tears now guſhed from the eyes of 


able to obey Allworthy's peremptory 
commands of departing; which be at 


-and-as difficult to be deſcribed. 


The reader muſt be very weak, if, 
ot 


when he conſiders the light in which 
Jones then appeared to Mr, Allworthy 


* 


Allwerthy | anſwered,” that he bad 
—— him too often already, in com- 


I have ſhewn for 
you, may think, with ſome colour 


ſo baſe and barbarous an acbhion; an 


you would never have thought of 


nd ſomething | 


ply you farther, being reſolved; from 
his 


Ago and every. faculty of ſpeech 
nd motion ſeemed to have deſerted 
him. It was ſome time before he was 


firſt kifled his hands 
with à paſſion aüickeule to be affected, 


> 4 a 3. te do dt wr ation 
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be hop! blame » rigour, of his feg- | 


ce. And yet all the neighbourhood, 


to act with regard 
thoughts leavin 


to Sophia. The 
her almoſt rent 


» 


either from this , weakneſs, or from his heart aſunder: hut the conſidera - 


ſome worſe motive, condemned this, 


. 


juſtice and ſeverity as the higheſt cru- 
elty. Nay, the very perſons who had 


before cenſured the good man for the 
kindneſs and tenderneſs ſhewn to a 
baſtard, (hjs own, according to the 


47 5 opinion) now cried out as loud- 
y 


againſt turning his own child out of 
doors. The women, eſpecially, were 
unanimous in taking the part of Jones, 
and raiſed more ſtories on the occaſion 
than I have room, in this chapter, to 
rome HET. * 
One thing muſt not be omitted, that 
in their cenſurgs on this occaſion, 
none ever mentioned the ſum contain + 
ed in the paper which Allworthy gave 
Jones, which was no leſs than five 
undred pounds ; but all agreed that 
he was (ent away. pennyleſs, and ſome. 
ſaid naked, from the houſe of this in- 


human father, 


ERA. x0 
CONTAINING LOVE-LETTERS, &c. 


ONES was, commanded to leave 

"the houſe immediately; and told 
that his clothes and every thing elſe 
ſhould be ſent to him whitherſoever he. 
ſhould order them. 

He accordingly ſet out, and walked 
above 'a mile, not regarding, and in- 
deed ſcarce knowing whither he went. 
At length a little brook obſtructing 
is pſlge he threw himſelf down by 
the ide o 
tering, with ſome indignation, 
Sure my father will not deny me this 
place to xeſt in?” | 


Here he preſently/ fell into the moſt 


violent agonies, tearing his hair from 
his head, and uſing moſt other actions 
which generally accompany. fits of 
madneſs, rage, and deſpair.. © _. 

When he had in this manner vented 
the firſt emotions of paſſion, he began 
to come a little to himſelf, His grief 
now took another turn, and diſcharged 


itſelf in a gentler way, till he became 


at laſt cool enough to reaſon with his 
paſſion, and to confider what ſteps were 


Proper to be taken in his deplorable 


8 


condition. . 


And now the great doubt was, how 


do to his quiet, argued 


fit; Dor FOR he help mut 
ittle 


Allworthy, and the inju 


his withes at ſo 


, tion of 7 her to ruin and beg- 
gary, N racked him, if poſſible, more 
. if the violent deſire of poſſeſſing 
her perſan could have induced him to 
liſten one moment to this alternative, 
ſtill he was by no means certain of her 

reſolution to n 

high an expence. The reſentment of 
M. he muſt , 

y againſt 


this latter; and laſtly, the apparent im- 
poſſibiljty of his ſucceſs, even if he 
would ſacrifice all theſe conſiderations 
to it, came to his aſſiſtance; and thus 


honour at laſt, backed with deſpair, 
, with. gratitude to his benefactor, and 
with real love to his miſtreſs, N 
better of burning deſire, and he re- 


* 


ſolved rather to quit Sophia, than to 


purſue her to her ruin. 


It is difficult for any who have not ; 


felt it, to conceive the glowing warmth 


which filled his breaſt, on the firſt con- 


_  templation of this victory over his paſ- 
. fron, Pride flattered him fo a ""P 


3 


that his mind perhaps enjoyed perfect 


tary. Sophia ſoon return 


happineſs ; but this was only momen- 
to his ima- 


gination, and allayed the joy of his 


triumph with no leſs bitter pan 


than à good - natured general muſt feel 


when he ſurveys the bleeding heaps, 


at the price of whoſe blood he hath pur- 


chaſed his laurels ;, for thouſan 


of » 


tender ideas lay murdered before our 


conqueror. 


the pa 


l however, to purſue... 
s of this Giant Honour, as; 


the gigantick poet Lee calls it, he de- 
= to write. a farewel letter ta 
Sophia: and accordingly proceeded ta, 


A houſe not far off, where, being fur- 


niſhed with proper materials, he wrote - 


a8 follows. 4 


$ MADAM, 10 


MinrN you reflet on the ftu- 


© ation in which I write, I am 


* ſure your ood · nature will pardon 
—. or abſurdity which 
thing 


© any inconſi 
my letter contains; for ev 


© here flows from a heart ſo full, that 
no language can expreſs. it's die- 


© tates. 


T have reſolved, Madam, to obey 


© your 


* 
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Ver webe, in Wing for ever 
Bo Com your dear, 23 ſight. 
© Cruel, indeed, thoſe commands are ; 
© but it is a cruelty which proceeds 
from fortune, not from my Sophia. 
« Fortune hath made it neceſſary, ne- 
« ceſlary to your preſervation, to for · 
e there ever was ſuch a wreich as 
© 1am. 


Believe me, I would not hint all 


* my fufferings to you, if I imagined 
they could poſſibly eſcape your ears, 
1 know the goodneſs and tenderneſs 
* of your heart, and would avoid giv- 
* ing you any of thoſe pains which 
© you always feel for the miſerable. 
O let nothing which you thall hear 
* of my hard fortune, cauſe a mo- 
s ment's concern ; for, after the loſs 
" of every thing is to me a trifle, 

6 88 Sophia! it is hard to leave 
© you 3 it is harder ſtill to deſire you 
fo forget me: yet the fincereſt love 
4 obliges me to both. Pardon my 
© conceiving that any remembrance of 


© me can — you diſquiet ; but if 1 


am ſo gloriouſly wretched, ſacrifice 
© me every way to your relief. Think 
J never loved you; or think, truly, 
© how little I deſerve you; and learn 
© to ſcorn me for a preſumption which 
© can never be too ſeverely puniſhed, 
© I am unable to ſay more. May 


guardian angels protect you forever.” 


He was now Searching his pocket 
for his wax, but found none, nor in- 
deed any A elſe, therein; for in 
truth he had, in his frantick diſpoſition, 
toſſed every thing from him; and a- 
mongſt the reſt, his pocket · book, which 
he had received from Mr. Allworthy, 


which he had never opened, and which 
now firſt occurred to his memor 7. 


The houſe ſupplied him with a wa- 
fer for his preſent purpoſe, with which 
having ſealed his letter, he returned 
haſtily towards the brook- fide, in order 
to ſearch for the things which he had 
there loſt, In his way he met his old 
friend Black George, who heartily con- 
doled with him on his misfortune ; 
for this had already reached his ears, 
and indeed thoſe of all the neighbour- 
hood. 1 

Jones acquainted the game - keeper 
with his loſs ; and he as Peaduy went 
back with him to the brook, where 
they ſearched every tuft of graſs in the 
meadow, as well where Jones had not 


"letter to 


been, as where he had been; but all 
to no purpoſe, for they found nothing: 
fort indeed, though the things were 
then in the meadow, they omitted to 


- ſearch the only place where they were 


depoſited; to wit, in the pockets of 

the faid George; for he had juſt be. 

. fore. found them, and being luckily 

apprized of their value, had very 

* put them up for his own 
e. 


u | 
The game-keeper having exerted as 
much Au nce 22 SE the loſt 
goods, as if he had hoped to find them, 
defired Mr. Jones to recolle& if he had 
been in no other place: for ſure,” 
ſaid he, © if you had loſt them here fo 
lately, the things muſt have been 
'* hereſhill; for this is a very unlikely 
"C 331 for any one to paſs by. And 
indeed it was by great accident that he 
himſelf had paſſed through that field, 
in order to Jay wires for hares, with 
which he was to fupply a poulterer at 
Bath the next morning, = 
Jones now gave over all hopes of 
recovering his loſa, and almoſt all 
thoughts — it; and turning 
to Black George, aſked him earpeſtly, 


if he would do him the greateſt fayour 


in the world. | 
George anſwered, with ſome heſita · 
tion, Sir, you know you may com- 
© mand me whatever is in my power 
© and, I heartily wiſh it was in my power 
* todo you any ſervice." In Ay the 
oy ſtaggered him; for he had, by 
elling game, amaſſed a pretty 


ſum of money in Mr. Weſtern's ſer · 


vice, and was afraid that Jones want- 
ed to borrow ſome ſmall matter of him; 
'but he was preſently relieved from his 
anxiety, by being deſired to convey a 
Sophia, which with- great 
"pleaſure he promiſed todo, And, in- 
deed, I believe there are few favours 


which he would not have gladly con- 


ferred on Mr. Jones; for he bore as 
much gratitude towards him as he 


could, and was as honeſt as men wha 


love money better than any other thing 
in the univerſe, generally aye. * 
Mrs. Honour was agreed by both 
to be the proper means by which this 
letter ſhould paſs to Sophia, Then 
they . z the game - keeper re- 
turned home to Mr. Weſtern's, and 
Jones walked to an ale-houſe at half a 
mile's diſtance, to wait for his meſ- 


ſenger's return. 


F 


— not Sees. go omg wn 
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* 


George do ſooner came home to his 


maſter's houſe, than he met with Mrs, 


Honour; to whom, having firſt ſound; 
ed her with a few previous queſtions, 
he delivered the Aetter for miſ- 
treſs, and received at the ſame time 
another from her for Mr. Jones; 
which Honour told him ſhe had car- 
ried all that day in her boſom, and 
began to deſpair of finding any means 
of delivering it. 

The game-keeper returned haſtily 
and joyfully to Jones, who having re- 
ceived Sophia's letter from him, in- 
ſtantly withdrew, and eagerly breaking 
it open, read as follows, 


© ik, a 
T is impoſſible to expreſs what I 


© have felt ſince I ſaw you. Your 
© ſubmitting, on my account, to ſuch 
© cruel infults from my father, lays 
© me under an obligation I ſhall ever 
« own. As you know his temper, I 
© beg you will, for my ſake, avoid him. 
© I with I had any comfortto ſend you ; 
© but believe this, that nothing but 
© the laſt violence ſhall ever give my 
© hand or heart where you would be 
© ſorry to ſee them beſtowed.” 

Jones read this letter a hundred times 
over, and kiſſed it a hundred times as 
often. His paſſion now brought all 
tender deſires back into his mind. He 
repented that he had writ to Sophia in 
the manner we have ſeen above; but 
he repented more that he had made uſe 
of the interval of his meſſenger's ab- 
ſence, to write and diſpatch a letter 
to Mr, Allworthy, in which he had 
faithfully promiſed and bound himſelf 
to quit all thoughts of his love. How- 
ever, when his cool reflection return- 
ed, he plainly perceived that his caſe 
was neither mended nor altered by So- 
hia's billet, unleſs to. give- bim ſome 
ttle glimpſe of hope, from her conſtan- 

„of ſome favourable accident here- 
iter. He therefore reſumed his reſolu- 
tion, and taking leave of Black George, 
{et forward to a town about five miles 
diſtant, whither he had deſired Mr. 
Allworthy, unleſs he pleaſed to re- 
voke his ſentence, to ſend his things 
after him, h 


CHAP. XIII. | 


THR BEHAVIOUR OF SOPHIA ON 
THE PRESENT OCCASLONz WHICH 
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NONE OF HER SEX WILL BLAME, 
WHO ARE CAPABLE OF BEHAV= 
ING IN THE SAME MANNER, 
AND THE DISCUSSION OF A 


KNOTTY POINT IN THE COURT 


OF CONSCIENCE. 


OPHIA had paſſed the laſt twen- 

ty-four hours in no very deſirable 
manner. During a large part of them 
ſhe had been entertained by her aunty 
with lectures of prudence, recom- 
mending to her the example of the po- 
lite world; where love (fo the 
lady ſaid) is at preſent entirely laugh- 
ed at, and where women conhder ma- 
trimony, as men do offices of publick 
truſt, only as the means of making 
their fortunes, and of advancing them- 
ſelves in the world. In commenting 
on which text, Mrs. Weſtern had dit- 
paged her eloquence during ſeveral 

ours, 


Theſe ſagacious lectures, though lit- 


tle ſuĩted either to the taſte or inclina- 


tion of Sophia, were, however, leſs 
irkſome to her than her own thoughts, 
that formed the entertainment of the 
night; during which ſhe never once 
cloſed her eyes. | | 
But though ſhe could neither ſleep 
nor reſt in her bed; yet, having no 


avocation from it, ſhe was found there 


by her father at his return from All- 
worthy's ; which was not till paſt ten 
o'clock in the morning. He went di- 
rectly up to her apartment, opened 
the door, and ſeeing ſhe was not up, 
cried, * Oh! you are ſafe then; and 
I am reſolved to keep you ſo.* He 
then locked the door, and delivered 
the key to Honour; having firſt given 
her the ſtricteſt charge, with great pro- 
miſes of rewards for her fidelity, and 
moſt dreadful menaces of puniſhment, 
in caſe ſhe ſhould betray her tyuſt. 

© Honour's orders were, not to ſuffer 
her miſtreſs to come out of her roam 
without the authority of the aufe 
himſelf, and to admit none to her but 
him and her aunt ; but ſhe was herſelt 
to attend her with whatever Sogn 
pleaſed, except only pen, ink, and pa- 
Pers of which ſhe was forbidden the 
uſe, 

The ſquire ordered his daughter to 
drefs herſelf, and attend him gt dinner: 
which ſhe obeyed ; and having fat the 
uſual time, was again conqucted te 
her priſon, : 


« im 


to mnierory of A FoUnDLING. 
kn the evening, ie gaoler Flodour 


brought her the. letter. which ſhe re- 


ceived from the game-Kreper. Sophia 


fead it very attentively twice or thrice 
over, and then threw herſelf upon the 
bed, and burſt into a flood of tears. 
Mrs. Honour expreſſed great aſtoniſni- 
ment at this behaviour in her miſtreſs; 
nor could ſhe forbtar very eagerly beg- 
git to knho the cauſe of this paſſion, 
Tophis made her no anſwer: for ſome 
de, and bee ſuddenly up 
caught her maid by the hand, and crit 
© O'Honour! I am undone. Marr 
forbid,” cries Honour, © I ith the 
4 Jetter Had been burnt before I had 
© brought it to your la'ſhip. I'm 
ſure I thought it would have, com- 
© forted your Wiki, or I would have 
© ſpen it at the devil before I would 
© have touched it. Honour, fays 
Soptiia, you are a good girl, and it 
© 1s vain to 99 0 concealing longer 
© any weakneſs rom you; I haye 
© thrown away my heart on a man 
© who hath fotſaken 'me,'— And is 
„ Mr. Jones,” anſwered the maid, 
©ſuch a perfidy man?: — He hath 
taken his leave of me, ſays Sophia, 
« forever, in that letter, Nay, he hath 
deſired me to forget him. Could h 
© have deſired that, if he had loved 
T'me? Could he have borne. ſuch a 
© thought? Could he have written 
© ſuch' a word? —* No, certainly, 
4 Ma'am,* cries Honour; * and to be 
© ſure, if the beſt man in England was 
© to defire me to forget him, I'd take 
© him at his word. Marry come up | 
11 art ſure your la'ſhip hath. done 
© Him too much honour, ever to think 
& on him, A young, lady who may 
© take her choice of all the young 
© men in the county! And, to be 
© ſure if 1 may be ſo preſumptuous, as 
© to offer my poor, opinjon,, there; is 
; young Mr. Blifl, who. beſides. that 
© he is come of honeſt parents, and 
© will be one of the greateſt ſquires all 
© hereabouts, he is to be ſure, in n 
poor opinĩon, a more handſomer, and a 
© more politer man by half ; and be- 
© ſides, he is a young gentleman of a 
© ſober character, and who may def 
© any of the dern. to ſay black 18 
© hiseye: he follows no dirty trollo 
© nor can any baltards be laid at his 
© door. Forget him, indeed ! I thank 
Heaven I myſelf am not ſo much at 
mm; laſt prayers, as to ſuffer any man 


—_— 
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* to bid me forget him twice. If the 
© beſt he that wears a head, ,was for 
1 for to offer for go ſa och an at- 
© fronting word to me, I would ne 
* give him my erin. | afterwaria, if 
"there was-another young man in the 
© be ſure, there is young Mr, 
© 'Name not his deteſted name, cries 
Sophia. Nay, am, ſays Ho- 
gur, ©, if your 1a'ſhip doth not like 
him, there be more; jolly handſome 
v8 men that would court your 
© la'ſhip,., if they had but the leaſt en- 
© couragement. I don't beljeve there 
* is arrow r in this 
county, or in next to it, that 


£ if your la'ſhip was but to look as if 
x you bid a mid to him, would not 
cone about to make his offers di- 
rectly.— What'awretch doſt thou 
£ imagine me, cries Sophia, © by af 
1 froi wa Avon with fie ſtuff! 1 
© deteſt all mankind /*=<« Nay, to be 
5 ſure, odd Ponta er 1 
« your la ſnip hath had enough to giv 
8 Arte bare of them. To be wh 
62 uch a beggarly baſtard! 
fellow. Told your blaſphemous 
© tongue," cries Sophia, © how dart 
you mention his name with diſre- 
© ſpe before nie? He uſe me ill! no, 
© his poor bleeding heart ſuffered-more 
© when he writ the cruel words, than 
© mine from reading them. O! he is 
all heroick virtue, and angelick good- 
© neſs! I am aſhamed” of the weak- 
© neſs of my own paſſion, for blaming 
© what I ought to admire; O Ho- 
© nour! it is my good only which he 
© conſults. To my intereſt he ſacri- 
© fices both himſelf und me. The ap- 
6; en of raining me, hath driven 
him to deſpair. I am very glad,” 
ſays Honour, to hear your 1a'ſhip 
takes that into your conſideration t 
for, to be ſure, it muſt be nothin 
© leſs than ruin, to give your mind 
©. one that is turned out of doors, and 
is not worth a farthing in the world. 
— Turned out 6f doòrs 1“ cries So- 
phia haſtily, © how! what doſt thou 
mean? Why, to be fure, Ma'am, 
my mater no ſooner told Squire All- 
© worthy about Mr. Jones having of- 
© fered to make Joye to your ladyſhip, 
© than the ſquire Kappe him ſtark · na- 
© ked, and turned him out of doors. 
— Hal ſays Sophia, I have been 
the curſed, wretched cauſe, of bis 
js deſtrue 


* kingdom. And as wars A to 
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upon a ſecond occaſion. 
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deſtructio n —turned naked out of 
« doors Here, Honour, take all the 
© money I have ; take the rings from 
« my fingers .— Here, my watch ; carry 
« him all,--Go, find him immediate-, 
y. For Heaven's ſake, Ma am,“ 
2 Mrs. Honour, do but con- 
© (ider, if my maſter ſhould. miſs any 
« of theſe things, I ſhould be made to 
« anſwer for them. Therefore let me 
beg your lady ſhip not to part with 
your witch and jewels. Beſides, the 
money, ink, is enough of all 
conſeience; aud as for that, my ma- 
© ſter can never know any ng of the 
matten. . Here, then, cries Sophia, 
take every farthing I amworth ; find 
© him ourimmediatey, and give it him. 
c - g0-3 loſe not a moment.. 
Nes — . to 
ordert, and finding Black George be. 
low ſtairs, delivered him the purſe, 
which contained ſixteen guineas, being 
indeed the whole Rock of Sophia : for 
though, her father. was very liberal ta 
her, the was, much. too generous. her- 
ſelf to he rich. Seer 
Black George having received the 
rle, * forward towards the ale - 
Fouts, but in the way a thought oc- 
curred to him, whether he ſhould not 
detain this money likewiſe, His con- 
9 Ag 68.1 ſtarted 
at this ion, an to up- 
braid HR ich in Ain to his 17 
nefactor. To this his avarice anſwer - 
ed, that his conſcience ſhould have 
8 the matter en when 
e deprived poor Jones of his 500 l. 
That  havio * 5 acquieſced ip 
what was of ſo mu ater impor- 


- 


tance, it was abſurd, if not down- 


right hypocriſy, to affect any qualms 
at this trifle, In return to which, 
Conſcience, like a good lawyer, at- 
tempted to diſtinguiſh between an ab- 
ſolute breach of truſt, as here, where the 
goods were delivered, and a bare con- 
cealment of what was found, as in the 
former caſe, Avarice preſently treat- 
ed this with ridicule, called it a diſ- 
tinction without a difference, and ab- 
ſolutely inſiſted, that when once all 


retenhons of honour and virtue were - 


given up in any one inſtance, that there 
was no precedent for — to them 

n ſhort, 
pou Conſcience had certainly been de- 
cated in the argument, had not Fear 


ept into her aſſiſtance, and, ftre«, 
1. urged, that tlie real Ane 
tion between the two actions did not 
lie in the different degrees of honour, 
but of ſafety : for, that the ſecreting. 
the 500 l. was a matter of very little 
hazard, whereas the detaining the ſix- 
teen guineas was liable to the utmott 
ger of diſcovery. | 

By this friendly aid of Fear, Con- 
ſcience obtained a compleat victory in 
the mind of Black George; and, after 
making him a few compliments on his 
honeſty, forced him to deliver the mo- 
ney to Jones. n 


A SHORT CHAPTER, CONTAINING 


A SHOKT DIALOGUE BETWEEN 


SQUIRE WESTERN AND HIS 818- 


TER. 
ACS. Weſtern had been engaged 
4 abroad all that day. The ſquire 


met her at her return home ; and when 
ſhe enquired after Sophia, he acquaint- 
ed her that he had ſecured her ſafe 
enough. She is locked up in my cham- 
© ber,” cries he, and Honour keeps 


the key.“ As his looks were full of 


N wiſdom and ſagacity when 
e gave his ſiſter this information, it 
is probable he expected much applauſe 
from her for what he had done : but 
how was he diſappointed ; when, with 
a moſt diſlaintul aſpect, ſhe cried, 
© Sure, brother, you are the weakeſt 
© of all men! Why will you not con- 
© fide in me for the management of my 
niece ? Why will you interpoſe? 
You have now undone all that I have 
been ſpending my breath in order to 
bring about. While I have been 
endeavouring to fill her mind with 


rovoking her to reje& them. Eng- 
45 women, brother, I thank Hea- 
ven, are no flaves. Wie are not to 
be locked up like the Spaniſh and 
Italian wives. We have as good a 
right to liberty as yourſelves. We 
are to be convinced by reaſon and 
rſuaſion only, and not governed 
y force, I have ſeen the world, 
brother, and know what arguments 
to make nle of ; and if your folly 
© hay not prevented me, ſhaguld have 
- IE Meral 
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failed wht ner to form ber con- 
| 7 u& by thoſe rules of prudence and 
ſeretio * Th formerly taught 
—* 'To be ff 4 ſaĩd 1. e 
am u always. in the 
„ thery! anſwered the "lady, * 
© DN in the wrong, unleſs UP 110 you 
meddle with matters beyond * 
> 3 Vo muſt agree, that 
© I have ſeen moſt of 2 world; od 
h had it been for N 
© the Ry not been taken from under 


* 


eare. It is by living at home 


* with you that ſhe hath learnt roman- 
© tick notions of love and nonſenſe. %— 
© You don't imagine, I hope, cries 
the ſquire, © that I have taught her 
© any ſuch things. Yourignorance, 
c 17 returned ſhe, as the great 
ilton ſays, almoſt ſubdues my pa- 
tience . —* D—n Milton,“ anſwered 
the ſquire, © if he had the impudence 
© to lay ſo to my face, I'd lend him a 
1 douſe, thof he was never ſo great a 
man. ng 76 > an you come 

[ that, ſiſter, I have more occaſion 3 
L to be uſed like an over- 
wn ſchool-boy, as I am by you, 

o you think no one hath any 
* undefitanding unleſs he hath been 
about at court? Pox | the world is 
© come to a fine paſs, indeed, if we are 
5 all fools, except a parcel of round- 
heads and Hanover rats. Pox! I 
hope the times are a coming that we 


3 
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© Watt nike fotly 


© than ſh 7425 1 own. wr +} 
a all, fifter; man ſhall en 4 
© his own. "zee it; 


© before the eber rats have eat vp 
* all our wy * left us i, 
turneps to u 1 
* brother,” cries ba? are now 
t beyond my untlerſtanding. Your 
© jargon or turneps nd Hanoper rats, 
„is to me perfectly unintelligible.'— 
© T believe,” cties he, © you don't care 
© to to hear dem; bur the country-in- 
© tereſt may ſiccedd ohe day or other 
© for all that. Ii, atiſweted the 
tidy, * you woutd think” little of 
your daughter's intereſt : for, believe 
© me, the is in ter danger than 
„ the nation. now, faid he, 
you chid me for thitiking on her, 
© and would ha her fert to yo. . And 
© if you will promilt to interpoſe no 
+ ils," anſwered ne, T will, out 
© of my regard rf nies, undertk 
© the Sarge.” * tb hen," faid 
the ſquire, © for you know I always 
« agreed, that F ale the the propereſ 
a * mana 


dern 1 mut. 

icing ſomething with ah air of dif. 
in, concerning women and the ma- 
Ay e of the nation. She imme - 
ay repaired to Sophlia's #partment, 
who was now, after a_ day's confine- 


ment, releaſed again from her captivity. 


The reader may perhaps ſubdue his own patience, if he ſearches for this in Milton, 
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CONTAINING THREE DAYS, 


CHAP, I. 


4 COMPARISON BETWEEN THE 
WORLD AND THE STAGE, 


compared to the theatre; 

T and many grave writers, 

as well as the poets, haye 

conſide red human life as 
„ 
ling, in almoſt every ar, thoſe 
ſcenical repreſentations, which Theſ- 
P's is firſt reported to have invented; 
and which have been ſince received 
with ſo much approbation and delight 


in all polite countries. 


This thought had been carried ſo 
far, and is become ſo general, that 
ſome words proper to the theatre, and 
which were at £4 metaphorically ap- 
plied to the world, are now indiſcri- 
minately and literally ſpoken of both: 


thus Hage, and ſcene, are by common 
uſe grown as familiar to us, when we 
ſpeak of life in general, as when we 
confine ourſelves to dramatick perfor- 
mances; and when we mention tranſ- 


actions behind the curtain, St. James's 


* 


is more likely to occur to our thoughts 
* _ — enough 

t may ſeem to account 
for all this, by refleRting that the thea- 
trical ſtage is nothing more than a re- 
preſentation, or, as Ariſtotle calls it, 
an imitation of what really __ z and 
bence, perhaps, we might fairly 
a very high compliment to thoſe, — 4 
by their writings or actions have been 
ſo capable of imitating life, as to have 
their pictures in a manner confounded 
with, or miſtaken for, the originals. , 
+ uh in reality, we are 71 3 fond 

ying e iments to. theſe peg- 

__— whom — as children fre- 
quently do the inſtruments of their 
amuſement ; and have much more plea- 
ſure in hiſſing and buffeting them, than 
in admiring their excellence. There. 
are many other reaſons which have in- 
duced us to ſee this analogy between 
the world and the ſtage. | 

Some have conſidered the larger part 
of mankind in the light of actors, as 
perſonating characters no more their 


own, and to which, in fact, they have 


no better title, than the player hath t 
be in earneſt thought the or em- 
perar whom he repreſents, Thus the 

va hypocrite 


* 


Ws 
54 


of 


mocrits wen he ſaid ee e f player x." 
4 pony. e Greeks call them both” 


h 
an 
by one and the ſame name. 


Phe brevity of life hath likewiſe. 


given occaſion to this compariſon, So 


the immortal Shakeſpeare— 


— — Life's a poor player, 21 
That ſtorms and ſtruts his hour upon the 


ſtage, 
And then is heard no more. 


For which hacknied quotation, T will 
make the reader amends by a very noble 
one, which few, I believe, have read.. 
It is taken from a poem called the 
Deity, publiſhed about nine years ago, 
and long ſince buried in oblivion. A 
proof that good books, no more than 
good men, do always ſurvive the bad, 


From thee * all human actions take their 
* ings 

The riſe of empires, and the fall of kings! 

See the vaſt theatre of time diſplay'd,. 


While o'er the ſcene ſucceeding heroes tread! 


With pomp the ſhining images ſucceed, 
What on and what monarchs 
eed! 
Perform the parts thy providence aſſign'd, 
Their pride, their paſſions, to thy ends in- 
clin'd: | i 

Awhile they glitter in the face of day, 
Then, at thy nod, the phantoms paſs away; 
No traces left of all the buſy ſcene, 


But that remembrance ſays—the thin 
have beeps | | ng 


In all theſe, however, and in 
other ſimilitude of life to the theatre, 
the refemblance hath been always taken 
from the ſtage only. None, as I re- 
member, have at all conſidered the au- 
dience at this great drama. 

But as nature often exhibits ſome of 
"her belt performances to a very full 
-houſez ſo will the behaviour of her 
ſpectators no leſs admit the abovemen- 
tioned compariſon, than that of her 
actors: In this vaſt theatre of time are 
ſeated the friend and the critick : here 
are claps and ſhouts, hifles and groans ; 
in hort, every thing which was ever 
ſeen or heard at the theatre-royal, 

Let us examine this in one example: 
for inſtance, in the behaviour of the 
great audience on that ſcene which na- 
ture was pleaſed to exhibit in the r2th 
chapter of the preceding book, Where 
e r. 0 f 
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| every minute that the cloven- 
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away” with the $061.” from his fr 
and benefator. 9 

Thoſe who fat in the world's 
gallery, treated that incident, I am well 
convinced, with their uſual vocifera- 


tion; and every term of ſcurrilous re- 


ſhe introduced Black George ranying 


| proach was moſt probably vented on 


that occaſion. 

If we had deſcended to the next or- 
der of ſpectators, we ſhould, have found 
an equal degree of abhorrence, though 
leſs of noile and ſeurrility z yet here 
the good women gave Black George ta 
the devil, and many of them &s ae) 

ooted 
gentleman would fetch his own. 

The pit, as uſual, was no doubt di- 
vided: thoſe who delight in heroick 


virtue and perfect character, objected 


to the producing ſuch inſtances of vil- 
lainy, without puniſhing them very ſe- 
verely for the Kae of example. Some 
of the author's friends eried Look e, 
s gentlemen, the man is a villain ; but 
© it is nature for all that.” And all 
the young criticks of the age, the 
clerks, apprentices. &c. called it low, 
and fell a groaning. 

As for the boxes, they behaved with 
their accuſtomed politeneſs. Moſt of 
them were attending to ſomething elle. 
Some of thoſe few who regarded the 
ſeene at all, declared he was a bad kind 
of man; while others refuſed to give 
their opinion, till they had heard that of 
the beſt judges. 1 

' Now we, who are admitted behind 
the ſcenes of this theatre of na- 
ture, (and no author ought to write 
any thing beſides dictionaries and ſpel- 
ling- who hath not this privi- 
lege) can cenſure the action, without 
conceiving any abſolute deteſtation of 
the perſon, whom perhaps nature may 
not have deſigned to act an ill part in 
all her dramas: for in this inſtance, 
life moſt exactly reſembles the ſt 
ſince it is often the ſame perſon w 
repreſents the villain and the hero; and 
he who engages your admiration to- 
day, will probably attract your con- 
tempt to-morrow. As Garrick, whom 
I regard in tragedy to be the greateſt 
ivs the world hath ever produced, 
met mes condeſcends toplay the foot; 
ſo did Scipio the Great, and Lzlivs the 
Wiſe, according to Horace, many years 


ago: 
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: nay, Cicero reports them to have 
ak eledtbi childiſh, Theſe, it is 
true, played the Tool, like my friend 
Garrick, in jeſt only: but ſeveral emi- 


nent characters have, in nuniberieſs in- 


ſtances of their lives, N fool 


a matter of ſome doubt, whe- 
ther their wiſdom or folly was predo- 
minant z of whether they were better 
intitled to the applauſe or cenſure, the 
hatred of mankind. 

Thoſe perſons, indeed, who have 


admiration or contempt, the love or 


paſſed any time behind the ſcenes of 


this great theatre, and are thoroughly 
AC dal not only with the ſeveral 


diſguiſes which are there put on, but 


alſo with the fantaſtick and capricious 
behaviour of the paſſions, who are the 
managers and directors of this theatre, 
(for as to reaſon, the patentee, he is 
known to be a very idle fellow, and 


ſeldom to exert himſelf) may moſt pro- 


bably have learned to conftrue the fa- 
mous il admirari of Horace, or in the 
Engliſh phraſe, * to ſtare at nothing.“ 
ſingle bad aft no more conſtitutes 
a villain in life, than a fingle bad part 
on the ſtage. The paſſions, like the 
managers of a play-houſe, often force 
men upon parts, without conſulting 
their judgment, and ſometimes with- 
out any regard to their talents. Thus 
the man, as well as the player, may 
condemn what he himſel —＋ nay, 
it is common to ſee vice fit as awk - 
wardly on ſome men, as the character 
of Iago would on the honeſt face of 
Mr. William Mills N 
Upon the whole, then, the man of 
candour, and of true underſtanding, is 
never haſty to condemn. He can cen- 
ſure an imperfeQion, or even a vice, 
without rage againſt the guilty party. 
In a word, they are the ſame folly, the 
ſame childiſhneſs, the ſame ill- breed - 
ing, and the fame ill- nature, which 
raiſe all the clamours and uproars both 
in life, and on the ſtage. The work 
of men generally have the words rogue 
and villain moſt in their mouths ; as the 
loweſt of all wretches are the apteſt to 
cry out {ory in the pit, 


HAP. 1. 
CONTAINING A CONVERSATION 
WHICH” MR, JONES HAD WITH 
o 
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'TF ONE Sreceived his effects from Mr. 


J Allworthy's early in the morning, 


with the following anſwer to his letter. 


. © $18, 


egregioully in earneſt; ſo far as to ren - by Am commanded by my uncle to 
er it 


acquaint you, that as he did not 
proceed to thoſe meaſures he had 


taken with you, without the greateit 


« deliberation, and after the fulleit evi- 


© dence of your unworthineſs, ſo will 


* it be always out of your power to 


+ cauſe the leaſt alteration in his reſo- 


* lution. He expreiles great ſurprize 
* at your preſumption in ſaying, you 
have — all pretenſions to a 
0 young lady, to whom it is impoſſible 
£ you ſhould ever have had any; her 
6 birch and fortune having made her 
« ſo infinitely your ſuperior. Laſtly, 
© I am commanded to tell you, that 
© the only inſtance of your compliance 
« withmy uncle's inclinations, which 
he requires, is, your immediately 
« quitting this country. I cannot con- 


© clude this without offering you my 
advice, as a chriſtian, that you would 


* ſerioully think of amending your life: 
that you may be aſſiſted with grace ſo 
© to do, will be always the prayer of 


your humble ſervant, 


| W. BririL.“ 

Many contending paſſions were raiſed 
in our hero's mind by this letter; but 
the tender prevailed at laſt over the in- 
dignant and iraſcible; and a flood of 


tears came ſeaſonably to his aſſiſtance, 


and poſſibly prevented his misfortunes 
from either rural his head, or burſt- 
ing his heart. 

He grew, however, ſoon aſhamed of 
indulging this remedy ; and ſtarting 2 
he cried, Well, then, I will give Mr. 
* Allworthy the only inſtance he re- 
« quires of my obedience: I will 
- this moment; but whither! why 
© Jet fortune direct; ſince there is na 
© other who thinks it of any conſe- 
* quence what becomes of this wretch- 
© ed perſon, it ſhall be a matter of 
© equal indifference to myſelf. Shall 


I alone regard what no other— Hal 


have I not reaſon to think there 1s 
« another! One, whoſe value is above 
© that of the whole world! I may, I 
* muſt imagine my Sophia is not in- 


different to what becomes of me. 


5 Shall J then leave this only friend 
« 
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ſach a friend? 8 
4 Mu her? — Where | how can 
with her? Havel any ho pes of 
© ſeeing her, though the Wh as 


Fs 


© rous as myſelf, Jon expoling g her 


« to the wrath of her fathtr? And to 


-< what purpoſe ? Can I think of foli- 


© citing fuch a creature to conſent to 
* 8 ruin? Shall L indulge a 
aſſion of mine at ſuch a price ? Shall 
lurk about this country like a thief, 
4 2 ſuch intentions ? No, Idifdain, 
- x deteſt the thought! Farewel, -80- 
ia; fare wel, moſt — moſtde- 
vet Here ion ſtopped his 
— and — at his eyes. 
And now; having taken a reſoelu- 


ton to leave the country, he began to ſhe 


debate with himſelf whither he mould 
: The world, as Milton phraſes it, 


\ all before bim; and Jones, no mote 


than Adam, had any man to whom 
he 323 refort for comfort or aſſiſt- 
All his nequaintance were the 


waintance of Mr. Allworthy, and 


he had no reaſon to expect any eoun - 
enance from them, as that gentleman 
Had withdrawn his favour from him. 


Men of . and of — characters her 


mould in y cautious how 
Ahey — — for the 
conſequence to the unhappy ſufferer is 
1 by all others. 
hat courſe of life to purſue, or 
to what buſineſs to apply himſelf, was 
a ſecond conſideration ; and here the 
12 was all a melancholy void. 
ery profeſſion, and every trade, re- 
quired length of time, an — what was 
warſe, money: for matters are ſo con- 
; ſtituted, that c Nothing aut of nothing, 
1s not a truer maxim in phyſicks than 
in politicks; and exery man, who is 
greatly deftitute of money, is on that 
, $1496. entirely excluded from all 
means of acquiring it, 

At laſt the ocean, that hoſpitable 
Friend to the wretched, opened her ca- 
pacious arms to receive him; and he 
qnitantly reſolved to accept her Kind 
invitation. To expreſs myſelf leſs fſigu- 
-4atively, he determined to go to ſea. 

This thought indeed no looner ſug- 

ted itſelf, than he eagerly embraced 
it; and having preſently hired horſes, he 
ſet out for riſtol to put it in execution. 

But before we attend him on this 
expedition, we ſhall reſort a while to 
Mr. Weltern's, and ſee what farther 


e to the-charming Sophia. 


having firſt acquainted her that ſhe had 
obtained her li of 2 father, ſhe 
proceeded to read her a "mg ne 0 on 


rA e 
„ mt. cha 

ed dts SEVERAL _DlA- 
LoGuts, | 


HE n Mr. Jones 
departed, Weſtern fo. um- 
moned Sophia into ber a tz and 


the ſubject of n 3 Whüch ih — 


treated not ag a romantick mw 
8 arif * love, hath 


beten deſcribed ts; nor did 
mention any of * a for 
which we are taught by vines to re- 
BY. it as inſtituted by ſacred authori- 
ſhe conſidered it rather as a fund 

in which prudent. women depoſit their 


fortunes:to the beſt N in or- 


der to receive a larger intereſt for them, 
than they could have elſewhere 

When Mrs. Weſtern had finiſhed, 
Sophia anſwered, that ſhe was very 
incapable of arguing with a lady of 
aunt's ſuperigr Knowledge and ex- 
rience, eſpecially on a 2 * 

e had ſo very 

is of matrimony. 


Argue with me, child!“ le 


the other, I do. not indeed expect 


© it. I ſhould have ſeen the world to 
very Jittle purpoſe truly, if I am to 
© argue with one of your years. I 
* have taken this trouble, in order to 
* inſtru& you. The ancient philoſo- 
© phers, fuch a Socrates, Aleibiades, 
and others, did not uſe to argue 
« with their ſchalars. You are to 
c 2 me, child, e not 
* alking your opinion, but only i0- 
. TIES a Fa From which 
laſt words — poſſibly ima- 
gine, that this . r hve no more 
8 * ue Socrates, than ſhe 
of Kicitiades ; and indeed 

— — reſolve. his curioſity as to 


ous pts cries. Sophia, I hare 


never preſumed. to controvert od 
© opinion of yours z,and this ſub) 
© as I have Kid, I have never yet 
© thought of, and perhaps never may- 
© Indeed, Sophy," rephed the aunt, 
this dilumulazion with me is ver) 
©. fooliſh. The — ſhall. as ſoon 
« — me, that they take, Foreign 
tow 
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— in defence only of their own 
country, wo, can linpoſe on me to 
© believe you have never yet thought 
* Toe — matrimony. How can 
aFe& to deny that you 
e conſidered of contracting an 
6 ; Fae 9 when yon fo well know I 


am acquainted with the with 


« whom you defite to contract ? An 
„Alliance as unnatural, and —— 
« to your intereſt, 6s a ſeparate tengue © 
« with the French would be to the in- 
© tereſt of the Duteh ! But however, 
© if you have not hitherts conſidered 
+ of this matter, I iſe you it is 
© now high time for my brother is 
C "Han * yr a 
N — Blikl'; and — 
0 44d a-ſort of guarantee in the af- 
© fair, and have promiſed your con- 
6 enrrenice,” y 
4 Indeed, Madam, 
1 * is the only on Wie: in te with 
mu | diſobey doth yourſelf and m 
father. For this is u match which 
requires yo little conſideration in 
© me 288 
"© If T was not as a'phitofopher 
1 as Semen kinifelf,” —.4— 
„ © you would overcome my 


tience, What objection can you 


* have to the gentleman?” 
A very olid ob „in my o- 
' pinion,” ſays'$ Thats him. 
Will you neyer learn à proper uſe 
v of ied 7 unfwered the aunt. In- 
6 8 oy , you * * con ſult — 
* tey's Dictionary. It is impoſſible 
6 " you ſhould hate a man * 
MW kev have received no (injury. By 
atred, therefore, mean tides 
. — dillike, _ is no r . 
jection again ma hy 
have 3 i tr xe 
have entirely e, ac each — 
lead very comfortable + gentee| lives, 
« Believe we, "child," 1 know the(e 
© things better than 50. You will 
* allow me, I chink, to have ſeen the 
world, in Which I uve not an Ac- 
* quaintance Who would not rather be 
* thought to diſlike her huſdand, titan 
to like him, The contrary is ſuch 
© out-of-fal romantek nonſenſe, 


very imagination of it is 
* ſhocking. | 
© Indeed, Madam," replied 8 


* I ſhall never m a —.— I diflike. 
* If T promiſe my father never to con- 
6 ent to any contrary to his 
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| © inclinations, 1 think I ny hope be 


ill never fores me into that Kate 
© contrary to my own. 
© Tnclinations !* cries the aunt, with 
ſome warmth, © Toclinations! I am 
© aſtoniſhed at your aflurmce. A 
* young woman of your age, and un- 
© married, to talk of inclinations ! 
But whatever your inclinations may 
* brother is reſol ved z——nay, 
ou talk of inclinations, I ſhall 
64 adviſe him to hallen the tromty. In- 
© elinations !* | 
Sophia then flung herſelf upon her 
Cy and tears 8 ickle us 
es. Sbe entreat 
th 18 Ar 22 upon her, and 
not to reſent ſo cruelly her unwilkng- 
neſs to make herſeff miſerable ; often 
urging, that ſhe alone was concern - 
ed 3 and that her happineſs only was 
at ſtake, 
As a bailiff, when well authorized 
by his writ, having poſſeſſed himſelf 
the perfon of ſome'unhappy debtor, 
views all his tears without concern: 
m vain the wretched attompts 
to raiſe compatſion ; in vain the ten- 
wife bereft of her eg? — 
_ prattlin , or fr I, 
1 3 4 
— The noble Bumtrap, blind 
and deaf to every cireumſtance of di- 
ſtreſs, greatly riſes above att the mo- 
tives to humanity, and into the hands 
of the — reſolyes to deliver his 
miſerab 
Not leſs 7 blind to the tears, or leſs 
deaf to every entreaty of Sophia, was 
the politick aunt ; — leſs determined 
was the to deliver over the tremblin 
maid into the arms of the gaoler Bla. x 
She.anfwered with great impetyoſity, 
© $o far, Madam, from your being 
© concerned alone, your concern is 
© the leaſt, or furely the leaſt impor- 
„tant. It is che honour of your fa- 
mil which is concerned in this al- 
© liance; you are only the inſtrument, 
Do you conceive, Miſtreſs, that in 
an intermarriage between kingdoms, 
* as when a daughter of France is 
married into Spam, the ' princeſs her- 
© felf is alone confdered in the match? 
© No, it is a match between two king- 
dome, rather than between two per- 
© ſons. The fame happens in gre 
© families, ſuch as ours. Tue alli- 
* ance between the families ig the prin- 
* cipal matter. You dati do have u 
greater 


— — 
— — — — 


wom in a violent 
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< greater - regard for the honour of 


* your family, than for yout own per- 


* ton; and if the example of à prin-- 
*,.cels cannot inſpire you with theſe 
noble thoughts, you cannot ſurely. 
complain at being uſed; no worſe 
© than all, princeſſes are uſed." ; 
I hope, Madam, cries; Sophia, 
with.a little elevation, of voice. 1 
© ſhall never do any thing to diſhonour 
0 my family z but as for Mr. Blifil, 
„ whatever. way. be ſhe conſequence, I 
* zm reſolved againſt him, and no force 
„mall prevail in his favour .,../ 
- Weſtern, who had been wedin hear- 
during the greater part © re- 
— n AM all 
his patience ; he theref ; 
,pamony cr yingy. 
D n me then if ſhatunt ha uni d-—n, 
me if ſhatunt, that's all—that's all! 
* Dn me if matun t! 
Mes, Weſtern had collected a ſuffi- 


tient quantity of wrath. for the ule of 


Sophia; but ſhe now transferred it 


© the ſquire-.. ©, Brother,* ſaid the, 


it is aſtoniſhing that you will inter- 


“ fere. in a matter which you, had to- 
_. + tally left to my negociation, Regar 


© to my family hath made me take upon 
< mylelf to be the mediating power, 
in order to rectify thoſe iniſtakes in 
« policy which you 8 in 
our daughter's education, For, bro- 
ther, it is vou, it is your prepoſte - 
rous conduct, Which hath eradicated 
© all the ſeeds that 1 had formerly ſown 
Via her tender mind. It is you your- 
© ſelf Who haye, taught her diſobe- 
© chence,'—* Blood cries the ſquire, 


. foaming at the mouth, © you are enough 
il! 


to conquer the patience of the devil 

Have Lever taught my daughter di 

+, obedience ? Here ſhe ſtands.— Spe 

© honeſtly, girl; did ever I bid you 
© be diſobedient to me? Have not I 
done every. thing to humor, and to 
* gratify you, and to make you obe · 
dient to me And very obedient to 
« me the was when a little child, be- 
fore you took her in hand, and ſpoil- 
* ed her, by filling her head with a 
pack of court notions.  Why—why 
« —why——did not I overhear you tell, 
ing her ſhe muſt behave like a prin- 
© cels? You have made x Whig of the 
girl z and how ſchould her father, or 


« any body elſe, expect any obedience 


from her? — Brother, anſwered 


Mes, Weſteru, with an air of great diſ- 


1 * — 


entered. the © 


dain, I cannot en the, co 


* I have for your politicks of all kinds; 
*. butLwill appeal likewiſe tothe young 
* lady herſelf, whether I have ever 
taught her any principles of diſobe- 
* dience, On the contrary, niece, have 
I not endeavoured to inſpire you with 
© a true idea of the ſeveral relations in 


< which a human creature ſtands in ſo- 


x 22 I not taken infinite pains 
© to ſhey vou, that the law of nature 
© hath enjoined. a duty on children to 
© their rap? Have I.not told you 


© what lato er ſubje&? A 


ſudject on which you was {þ noto- 
* riguſly ignorant whey vou came firſt 
© under my care, that I yerily believe 
vou did not know. the relation be- 
© tween ,a daughter. and a father.'— 
© Tis alye,' anſwered Weſtern. * The 
* girl is no ſuch fool, as to live to ele- 
den years old without knowing that 
p ſhe was her father's relation. 0 
more than Gothick ignorance ! an- 
{wered the 1 * N £1 wr your 
„ brother, I mut tell you, 
e they deſerve A cane. Wh then 
« you may gi" it me, if you think you 
are able, cries. the fquire z * nay, I 
© ſuppole your niece there will be ready 
+ FPo08h. 36, help gays ——t; Brother, 
faid Mrs. Weltern, * though I deſpiſe 
vou beyond expreſhon, yet I ſhall 
* endure, your inſolenee no longer; ſo 
* 1 defire my coach may be got ready 
© immediately, for I am reſolved to 
© leave your houſe this very morning. 
—* And. a good riddance too, an- 
ered he; I can, bear your inſolence 
* po longer, an you... come. to that. 
© Blood L it. is almoſt enough, of itſelf, 
to make my daughter undervalue my 
« ſenſe, when ſhe ot you telling me 
« every. minute you, deſpiſe me. — It 
© is impoſſible, jt-13, impoſſible," cries 
aunt; no one :can_underyaluc 
ſuch a boor . Roar! anſwered the 
quire. I am no bear; no, nor aſs; 
no, nor rat neither, Madam. Re- 
© member, that--I am no rat. I ama 
zuue Engliſhman, and not of your 
Hanover breed, that have eat up the 
„ nation, — u art one of thole 
viſe men, cries ſhe, © vrhoſe nonſen- 
© fical principles W the na · 
* tion; by weakening the hands af 
© our government at home, and by 
© <ſ{couraging our friends, and encou- 
© raging our enemies Abroad. —. Ho! 
* 346 you come back te t poliuck+* 
| . | 7 
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tries the ſquire. - As ſor thoſe, I de- 
« ſpiſe- them as much as I do a ft. 
Which laſt word he accompanied and 
graced / with the very action, which, of 
all others, was the moſt proper to it. 
And whether it — — wg —— 
cont expre iticks, 
hien oſt adtecded Mrs. Weſtern, I 
will not determine; but ſhe flew into 
the moſt violent rage, uttered phraſes 
improper to be here related, and in- 
ſtantly burſt out of the houſe. Nor 


did her brother or her niece think pro- 


per either to ſtop or to follow her: for 
the one was ſo much poſſeſſed by con- 
cern, and the other by anger, that 
they were rendered almoſt motionleſs., 
he ſquire, however, ſent after his 
ſiſter the ſame holla which. attends the 
arture of à hare, when ſhe is firſt 
ſtarted before the hounds. He was in- 
deed a great maſter of this kind of vo- 


ciferation, and had a holla proper for ga 


moſt occaſions in life. 

Women who, -like Mrs. Weſtern, 
know the world, and have applied 
themſelves-to philoſophy and politicks, 
would have immediate] — them- 
{clyes of the preſent diſpoſition. of Mr. 
Weſtern's mind, by throwing in a few 
artful compliments to his underſtand- 
ing at the expence of his abſent adver- 
fary; but poor Sophia was all ſimpli- 
city. By which word we do not intend 
to inſinuate to the reader, that ſne was 
filly, which is generally underſtood as 
a ſynonimous term with ſimple: for 
ſhe was indeed a moſt ſenfble girl, 
and her underſtanding was of the firſt 
rate; but ſhe wanted all that uſeful 
art which females convert to ſo many 
good ſes in life, and which, as 
- * — . — heart, — 
rom the bead, is often the property of 
the ſillieſt of men. en 

%” ttt. in des 99 Te 
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A PICTURE OF A-COUNTRY GEN-" 
TLEWOMANg/ TAKEN FROM THE: 
LIFE, O23 Seth 1 ' 


R. Weſtern having finiſhed his 
holla, and taken a little breath, 

n to lament, in very pathetick 
terms, the unfortunate condition of 
men, who are, ſays he, always aubipt 
7% by the humours of ſome d—nu d 


OS 


CY 


b= or other, I think I was hard run 


5 


* 


enough by your mother for one man z 


but after giving her a dodge, here s 


another b follows me upon the fail; 
but curſe my jacket if I will be run 
dotun in this manner by any o um! 
Sophia never had a fingle diſpute 
with her father, tiil this unlucky af- 
fair of Blifil, on any account, except 
in defence of her mother, whom ſhe 
had loved: moſt "tenderly, though ſhe 
loſt her in 'the — year of her 
age. The ſquire, to whom that 
woman had been a faithful upper · ſer 
vant all the time of their marriage, 
had returned that behaviour by ——_ 
what-the world calls a good huſband; 
He very ſeldom ſwore at her, (perhaps 
not above once a week) and never 
beat her : ſhe had not the leaſt occafion 
for jealouſy, and was perfect miſtreſs 
of her time; for ſhe was never inter- 
rupted by her huſband, who was en- 
d all the morning in his field-ex- 
erciſes, and all the evening with bot- 
tle companions. She ſcarce indeed ever 
ſaw him but at meals; where ſhe had 
the pleaſure. of carving thoſe diſhes 
which ſhe had- before attended at the 
dreſſing. From theſe meals ſhe retired 
about five minutes after the other ſer- 
vants, having only ſtaid to drink © The 
© king over the water. Such were, it 
ſeems, Mr. Weſtern's orders: for it 
was a maxim with him, that women 
ſhould come in with the firit diſh; and 
go out after the firſt glaſs. Obedience 
to theſe orders was perhaps no difficult 


taſk : for the converſation: (if it may 


be called ſo) was ſeldom ſuch as could 
entertain a lady. It conſiſted chiefly of 
hallooing, ſinging, relations of fport- 
ing adventures, bdy, and abuſe 
af women and of the government. 

- Theſe, however, were the only ſea- 


ſons when Mr. Weſtern-ſaw his wife 2 


for when he repaired: to her bed, he 
was generally ſo drunk that he could- 
not fee; and in the ſporting ſeaſon he 
always aroſe from her before it was 
light. Thus was the: perfect miſtreſs 
of her time; and had beſides a coach 
and four uſually at her command; 
though unhappily indeed the badneſs 
of the neighbonrhood, and of the 
roads, made this of little uſe : for 
none who had ſet ſo much value on 
their neck, would have paſſed through 
the one, or who had! fet any value on 
their hours, would have viſted the 
other. ä with the 


reader 3 


a 
] 
| 
; 
| 
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S 
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+ been rather advantag 
for the ſquire's eſtate was upwards of 


"was angry with his 
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reader; the did not * pr _—_—_ 
expected to jo much indulgence: 

ſhe had been married . will, 
by a fond father, the match having 
eous on her ſide : 


3000 I. 4 year, and her fortune no 
more than a bare 86001. Hence per- 
1 ſhe had contracted a little gloomi- 
neſs of temper: for ſhe was rather a 
ore ſervant, than a good wife ; nor 
d ſhe always the gratitude to return 
the extraordinary degree of roarin 
mirth, with which the ſquire recei 
her, even with a good-humoured ſmile. 
She would, moreover, ſometimes in- 
terfere with matters which did not 
concern her, as the violent drinkin 
of her huſband, which in the | 
terms ſhe r 2 — few 
opportunities he gave her, of remon- 
ftrating againſt. . once in her life 
ſhe very earneſtly entreated him to car- 
2 = 8 two core > wor London, 
which he torily denied | 
a Lach le wi for the road 
being well aſſured, that all 


ever after; 


the huſbands in London are cuckolds. 


For this laſt, and many other good 


reaſons, Weſtern at length heartily 


hated his wife; and as he never con- 
cealed this hatred before her death, ſo 
he never forgot it afterwards: but 


hen any thing in the leaſt ſoured him, 


as 4 bad ſcenting · day, or a diſtemper 
among his — 5 or any other ſuch 
misfortune, he conſtantly vented his 


ſpleen by invectives | againſt the de - 


ceaſed ; ſaying, If my wife was alive 

© now, the would be of this.“ 
Theſe inveRives. he was — 

deſirous of throwing forth before So- 


hia: for as he loved her more than 


did any other, ſo he was really jea- 


lous that ſhe had loved her mother bet-. 


ter than him. And this jealouſy So- 


theſe occafions : for he was not con- 
tented with violating her ears with the 
abuſe of her mother, but endeavoured 
to force an explicit approbation of all 


this abuſe; with which deſire he never 
could prevail upon her by any pro- 


miſe or threats to comply. | 

Hence ſome of my readers will, per- 
haps, wonder that the _ had not 
hated Sophia as much as 


phia feldom failed of heightening on 


had hated 
her mother; but I muſt inform them, 
that hatred is not the effe& of love, 
even through the medium of jealouſy, 


* 
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It'is, indevd; Yap poſlible foo ſeators 
perfo 1 of their jea- 
„ but not to hate them. Which 


ſentiment being à pretty hard morſel, 


and bearing ſomething of the nir of a 
paradox, we ſhall leave the reader to 
chew the cud upon it to the end of the 
chapter. F'1 1 FO 


CHAP. v. 


THE GENEROUS BEHAVIOUR OP 
- SOPHIA TOWARDS HER AUNT. 


Gora kept ——— the 
I foregoing ſpeech of her father, 
nor did ſhe once anſwer otherwiſe than 
with a ſigh; but as heunderſtood none 
of the language; or,” as: he called it, 
lingo, of the eyes, {6 be was not ſatis- 

without ſome farthbr approbation of 
his ſentiments, which he now demanded 
in the uſual way-of his daughter ; tel- 
ing her, he expected ſhe was read 
to take the part of body a ink 
him, as ſhe had always done that of 
the b her mother. Sophia re- 
maining ſtill ſilent, - he cried out, 
What, art dumb! Why doſt unt 
© ſpeak ? Was not thy mother à dd 
0 3 Anſwer me that. — 
I ſuppoſe, you defpiſe your father 
© too, 487 Nl 4 enough 
© to ſpeak to?)? 

© For Heaven's fake, Sir, anſwered 
Sophia, beak ſo eruel a tyrn 
to my filence. I am ſure I would 
© ſooner die than be guilty of any diſ- 
reſpect towards you y but how can I 
«© venture to ſpeak, when every word 
© mult either offend my dear papa, of 
« convitt me of the blackeſt ingrati- 
© tude as well as impiaty to the me- 
© mory of the beſt of mothers ? for 
* ſuch, I am certain, my mama was 
© always to me... 

And your aunt, I ſuppoſe, is the 
© beſt of ſiſters too!* replied the ſquire. 
© Will you be fo-kind as to allow- 
© that the is a bu»? I may fairly inũſt 
upon that, I think. 

© Indeed, Sir,“ ſays Sophia, I have 
@ peat obligations to my aunt, She 
C been a ſecond mother to me. 

And a ſecond wife to me too, re- 
turned Weſtern'z ſo you will take 
© her part too 


© that the hath/ acted the part of the 
" 


* 


You! won't confeſs 
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4 U 5 my word, Sir, cries ia, 
4 Mkt ry or ers h 3 
did. I know my atfht and you dif- 
fer very much ivyour ways of think- 
« ing — rae her * —_— 
times expreſs te ion 
« for you; and I —. ſo far 
from her being the worſt ſſter in the 
« world, there are very few who love 
ta brother better.” bp WE 

The Engliſh of all which is,“ an- 
ſwered the ſquire, that I am in the 
* wrong, Ay; certainly. Ay, to be 
« ſure; the woman is in the right, and 


the man in the wrong, always!“ 


« Pardoyy me, Sir, cries Sophia, 
5 I do not fay ſo.” 

© What don't you ſay?” anſwered 
the fatherz * you have the impudence 
to ſay ſhe's in the right : doth it not 
© follow 3 r. —— 
s wrong? And perhaps I am e 
« wrong, to ſuſfer ſuch a preſbyterian 
s Hanoverian b— to come into my 
houſe. She may dite me of a plot, 
for any thing I know, and give my 
« eſtate to the government. * 

© So far, Sir, from injuring you or 
s your eſtate, ſays. Sophia, if my 
* aunt had died yeſterday I am con- 
' vinced ſhe would have left you her 
s whole fortune. 

Whether ia intended it or no, 
I ſhall not to aſſurt; but cer- 
tain it is, theſe laſt words penetrated 

deep into the ears of her f 

and produced à much more ſenſible 
effect than all ſhe had ſaid before. He 
received the found with much the ſame 
action, as a man receives a bullet in 
his head. Me ſtarted, and 
turned pale. After which he remain- 
ed filent above a minute, and then be- 
gan in the following beſitating man- 


ner: * Yeſterday! the: would have 


© left me her eſteate yeſterday 1 would 
* ſhe? Why yeſterday, of all the days 
of the-year# 1 fl if me dies ta- 
* morrow, ſhe will leave it to ſome- 
body elſe, and perhaps out of the 


vamily. My aunt, Sir, eries So- 


hia, „ hath violent paſſions, and 
k I can't — ſhe may do un- 
* der their influence. | 

* You can't! returned the father; 
and who hath been the occaſion 
* of putting her into "thoſe violent 
* paſhons? Nay, who hath: actually 
put her into them? Was not you 
and ſhe hard at it before 4 cams fato 

| * 


* * 
3 


her muff too was uſed on this occa- 
well as herſelf, with her tears. In 
this ſituation, the friendly Mrs. Ho- 
over the names of many young gentle- 
their and aſſured Sophia 


© the room ? Beßdes, was not all our 
gqugęrel about you ? I have not quar- 
* relſed with ſiſter this many years but 
© upon your account; and now you 
« would throw the whole blame 3 . 
me, as thof I ſhould be the occaſho 
© of her leaving the eſteate out o' e 
© yamily. I could have expected no 
© better indeed; this is like the re- 
© turn you make'to all the reſt of my 
© fondnels.” 
l beſeech you then,” cries Sophia, 
© upon my knees I befeech you, if I 
© have been the unhappy occaſion of 
© this difference, that you will endea+ 
* vour to make it up with my aunt, 
* and not ſuffer her to leave your 
* houſe in this violent rage of anger: 
£ the is a very good-natured woman, 
© and a few civil words will ſatisfy 
< her. Let me entreat you, Sir.” 

© So I muſt go and aſk pardon for 
your fault, muſt I?* anſwered Weſt- 
ern. You have loſt the hare, and 1 
« muſt draw every way to find 
© again? Indeed, if I was certai 
Here he ſtopt, and Sophia throwing in 
more entreaties, at h prevailef 
upon him ; and after venting two or 
three bitter farcaſtical expreſſions a- 

inſt his daughter, he ed as 
alt as he could to recover his ſiſter, 


before her equipage could be gotten, 


Sophia then retired to her chamber 
of mourning, where the indulged her- 
ſelf (if the phraſe may be allowed me) 
an all the luxury of tender grief. She 
read over the letter which ſhe had re- 
ceived from Jones more than once; 


ſion; and ſhe bathed both theſe, as 


nour exerted her utmoſt abilities to 
comfort her afflicted miftreſs. She ran 


men ; and having greatly commendet 


that ſhe might take her choice of any. 
Theſe methods muſt have certainly been 
uſed with ſome ſucceſs in diſorders of 
the like kind, or ſo ſkilful z prafti- 
tioner as Mrs. Honour — never 
have ventured to apply them; nay, I 

have heard, that the college of cham- 
bermaids hold them to be as ſovereign 
remedies as any in the female diſpen- 

y; but whether it was that 1a's 

iſeaſe differed inwardly, from thaſe 
XR 3 . - gvalps 


+. 


* 


caſes with which it agreed in external 
ſymptoms, I will not; aſſert; hut in 
5 » the good waiting- woman did 
more harm than good, and at laſt ſo 
„ - ancenſed- her miſtreſs, (which was no 
Bo. matter) that with an angry voice 
i diſmiſſed her from her preſence. - 


„ C A VI, won 


£ONTAINING GREAT, VARIETY OF 


GE ſquire overtook his ſiſter juſt 
as ſhe was ſtepping into the coach, 
and partly by force, and partly by ſoli- 
citations, prevailed upon her to order 
her horſes back into their quarters. 
He ſucceeded in this attempt-without 
much difficulty: for the lady was, as 
we have already hinted, of a moſt 

lacable diſpoſition, and greatly loved 
— brother, though ſhe deſpiſed his 
s, or rather his little knowledge 

the world. 8 
Poor Sophia, who had firſt ſet on 
foot this reconciliation, was now made 
the ſacrifice to it. They both con- 
curred in their cenſures on her con- 
duct; jointly declared war againſt her; 
and directly proceeded to counſel, how 
o carry it on in the moſt vigorous 
manner. For this purpoſe, Mrs. Weſ⸗ 
tern propoſed not only an immediate 
concluſion of the treaty with Allwor- 
thy; but as immediately to carry it 
into execution: ſaying, that there was 
no other way to ſucceed. with herniece, 
but by violent methods, which ſhe was 
convinced Sophia had not ſufficient re- 
ſolution to reſiſt. By violent, ſays 
ſhe, I mean rather, haſty meaſures: 
« for as to confinement, or abſalute 
force, no ſuch things muſt or can 
de attempted. Our plan muſt be 
© concerted for a ſurprize, and not for 

'F a ſtorm.” IDK _—_m_ 

- Theſe matters were reſalved on, when 
Mr. Blifil came to pay a viſit to his 
miſtreſs. The ſquire no ſooner heard 
of his arrival, than he ſtept aſide, by 
his fiſter's advice, to give his daughter 
orders for the proper reception of her 
lover; which he did with the moſt bit- 
ter execrations and denynciations of 
judgment on her refuſal... 

The impetuoſity of the ſquire-bore 

down all before him; and Sophia, as 
her aunt very wiſely foreſaw, was not 


* © - 
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fore, to ſee Blifl, though ſhe had 
ſcarce ſpirits a ſtrength ſufficient to 
utter her aſſent. to give a 
peremptory denial to a father whom 
ſhe ſo tenderly loved, was no eaſy taſk, 
Had this circumſtance been out of the 
caſe, much leſs reſolution than what 
ſhe was really miſtreſs of, would, per- 
haps, have ſerved her z but it is no 
unuſual thing to aſcribe thoſe actions 
entirely to iear, which are in a great 
meaſure produced by love. Nr 
In purſuatce, therefore, of her fa- 
ther's peremptory command, Sophia 

ow admitted Mr. Blifil's vyſit. Scenes, 

ike this, when painted at large, afford, 
us we have obſerved, very little enter- 
tainment to the reader. Here, there- 
fore, we ſhall ſtrictly adhere to a rule 
of Horace (by. which writers. are di- 
rected to paſs over all thoſe matters, 
which- they deſpair of placing in a 
ſhining light. A rule, we conceive, 
of excellent uſe, as well to the hiſtorian 
as to the poet; and which, if follow- 
ed, muſt, at leaſt, have this good ef- 


able to reſiſt him. Sbe agreed, there. 


fect, that many a great evil (for ſoall 


great books are called) would thus be 
—— wo rg ops. 1: {1 by 
It is ible the t art uſed b 

Blifil Hg — would — 
prevailed on Soplua to have made ano- 
ther man in his circumſtances her con- 
fident, and to have revealed the whole 


ſecret of her heart to him; but ſhe 


had contracted fo ill an opinion of this 
young gentleman, that ſhe was reſolv- 
ed to place no confidence in him: for 
ſimplicity, when ſet on it's guard, is 
often a match for cunning. Her be- 
ha viour to him, therefore, was entirely 
forced, and indeed ſuch as is general] 
ribed to virgins upon the ſecond 
al viſit from one who, is appoint- 
ed for their huſbandd. a 

But though Blikl declared himſelf 
perfectly ſatisfied with his. reception to 
the ſquire, yet that gentleman, who 
in company with his ſiſter had over- 
heard all, was not ſo well pleaſed. 
He refolyed, in purſuance of the ad- 
vice of the ſage lady, to puſh matters 
as forward as poſſible z and addreſſing 


- bimfelf-to his intended ſon-in-law in 


the hunting phraſe, he cryed, after a 
loud holla, © Follow her, boy, follow 


her z run in, run in; that's it, ho- 


-© neys. Dead | dead! dead! Never be 
4 baſbful, por ſtand ſhall I, mall 1? 
« Allworthy 
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s Allwertby and I can finiſh all mat- 
© ters between us this atternoon, and 
let us ha* the wedditig to-morrow.” 

Blifil having conveyed the utmoſt 
ſatis faction into his countenance, an- 
ſwered As there is nothing, Sir, in 
this world, which I ſo eagerly deſire, 
« as an alliance with your family, ex- 
« cept my union with the moſt amiable 
and deſerving Sophia, you may ea- 
« fily imagine how tient I muſt be 
to ſee myſelf in poſſeſſion of my two 
© higheſt wiſhes. -If I have not there- 
« fore 9 you on this head; 
you will impute it only to my fear 
of offending the lady, by endeavour- 
ing to hurry on ſo bleſſed an event, 
faſter than a ſtrict compliance with all 
* the rules of decency and decorum 
vill permit, But if by your intereſt, 
* Sir, the might be induced to diſpenſe 
« with any formalities— | 

« Formalities, with a pox l' anſwered 

the ſquire, Pooh, all tuff and non- 
„ ſenle. I tell thee, ſhe ſhall ha' thee 
© to-morrow ;z you will know the world 
better hereafter, when you come to my 
© age. Women never gi their conſent, 
man, if they can help it; tis not the 
* faſhion, If I had ſtaid for her mother's 
© conlent, I might have been a batchelor 
to this day. To her, to her, to her! 
© that's it, you jolly dog. I tell thee 
f ſha't ha” her to-morrow morning.” 
- Blifl ſuffered himſelf to be over- 
powered by the forcible rhetorick of 
the ſquire; and it being agreed that 
Weſtern ſhould cloſe with Allworthy 
that very afternoon, the lover departed 
home, having firſt earneſtly begged that 
no violence might be offered to the lady 
by this haſte, in the ſame manner as a 
popiſh inquifitor begs the lay power to 
do no violence to the heretick deli- 
vered over to it, and againſt whom the 
church hath paſſed ſentence. / 

And to ſay the truth, Blifil had 
paſſed ſentence again Sophia; for how - 
ever pleaſed he had declared himſelf to 
Weſtern, with his reception, he was by 
no means ſatisfied, unleſs it was that 
he was ſatisfied of the hatred and ſcorn 
of his miſtreſs ; and this had produced 
no lefs- reciprocal hatred and ſcorn in 
him, It may, perhaps, be aſked, why 


then did he nut put an immediate end 


to all farther courtſhip ? I anſwer, for 
that very reaſon, as well as for ſeveral 
others equally good, which we ſhall 
now proceed to open to the fegder, 
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Though Mr. Blifil, was not of the 


complexion of Jones, nor ready to eat 
every woman he ſaw ; yet he was far 


from being deſtitute of that appetite 
which is ſaid to be the common 
perty of all animals. With this, he 
likewiſe that diſtinguiſhing: taſte, 
which ſerves to direct men in their 


choice of the object, or food, of their 


ſereral appetites ; and this taught him 
to conſider Sophia as a moſt delicious 
morſel, indeed to regard her with the 
ſame deſires Which an ortolan inſpires 
into the ſoul of an epicure. Now tae 
. which affected the mind of So- 
ia, rather augmented than impaired 
— beauty; for her tears added bright- 
neſs to her eyes, and her breaſt roſe 
higher with her ſighs. Indeed, no one 
hath ſeen beauty in it's higheſt luſtre, 
who hath never ſee it in diſtreſs. Blifil 
therefore looked on this human ortolan 
with greater deſire, than when he view= _ 
ed her laſt; nor was his deſire at all 
leſſened by the averſion which he 4 
covered in her to himſelf. On 
contrary, this ſerved rather to heighten 
the pleaſure he propoſed in rifling her 
charms, as it added triumph to luſt : 
nay, he had ſome farther views, from 
obtaining the abſolute poſſeſſion of her 
perſon, which we deteſt too much even 
to mention; and revenge itſelf was not 
without it's ſhare in-the gratifications 
which he promiſed himſelf. The ri- 
valling poor Jones, and ſupplanting him 
in her affection, added another ſpur to 
his purſuit, and promiſed another addi- 
tional rapture to his enjoyment. 
- Beſides all theſe. views, which to 
ſome ſcrupulous perſons may ſeem to 
ſavour too much of malevolence, he 
had one proſpect, which few readers 
will regard with any great abhorrence. 
And this was, the eſtate of Mr. Weſt. 
ern ; which was all to be ſettled on his 
daughter and her iſſue; for ſo extra- 
vagant was the affection of that fond 
arent, that provided his child would 
but conſent to be miſerable with the 
huſband he choſe, he cared not at what 
price he purchaſed him. 

For theſe reaſons Mr. Blifil was ſo 
deſirous of the match, that he intended 
to deceĩve Sophia, by pretending love 
to herz and to deceive her father and 
his den uncle, by pretending he was 


beloved by her. In doing this, he a- 


vailed himſelf of the piety of Thwack- 
um, who held, that it the end propaſed 
was 
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was religious, (as ſurely matrimony 
3s) it mattered not how —— were 
— — 

to apply | uare, 
7 — ee han wn 
material, 0 that the means were fair 
and confiftent with moral rectitude. 
To ſay truth, there were few: occur- 
rences in life on which he could not 


draw advantage from the precepts of 
one or other of thoſe ers. 
Little deceit was i neceſſary to 


be practiſed on Mr. Weſternz who 
—— the inclinations of his daugh- 
ter of as little uence, as Biifit 
kimſelf conceived them to be; but as 
the ſentiments of Mr. Allworthy were 
of a very different kind, ſo it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to impoſe on him. 
In this, however, Blifil was fo well 
aſſiſted by Weſtern, that he fucceed- 
ed without difficulty : for, as Mr. 
Allworthy had been aſſured by her fa- 
ther, that Sophia had a proper affec- 
jon for Blifil, and that all which he 

d ſuſpected concerning Jones was 
entirely falſe, Blifl had nothing more 
to do, than to confirm theſe aſſertions ; 
which he did with ſuch equivocations, 
that he preſerved a ſalvo for his con- 
ſcience; and had the ſatisfaftion of 
conveying a lye to his uncle, without 
* the guilt of telling one. When he was 
examined touching the inclinations of 
Sophia, by Allworthy, who faid he 
would on no account be acceſſary to 
forcing a young lady into a marriage 
contrary to ter own will; he anſwer- 
ed, that the real ſentiments of young 
ladies were very difficult to be under- 
ftood ; that her behaviour to him was 
full as forward as he wiſhed it; and 
that, if he could believe her father, ſhe 
had all the affection for him which 
any lover could deſire. As for Jones, 
faid he, whom I am loth to call 
« villain, though his beha viour to you, 
Sir, ſufficiently juſtifies the appel - 
lation, his own vanity, or perhaps 
* ſome wicked views, might make 
him boaſt of a falſhood ; for if there 
© had been any reality in Miſs Weſt- 
« ern's love to him, the greatneſs of 
© her fortune would never have ſuf- 
© fered him to deſert her, as you are 
well informed he hath. Laſtly, Sir, 
© I promiſe you I would not myſelf, 
for any conſideration, no not for 
* the whole world, conſent to marry 
« this young lady, if I was not per- 
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© ſuaded the had all the paſſion for me 
hich I deſire ſne ſhould have.” 
This excellent method of conveying 
a falſhood with the heart only, with- 
out making the tongue relle of an 
untruth, by the means of equivocation 
and — hath quieted the con- 
ſcience of many a notable deceiver; 
and yet when we conſider that it is Om- 
— — on ——. endeavour to 
impoſe, it ma bly ſeem capable 
aw; of affording /a Fa — 
comfort; and that this artful and re- 
fined diſtinction, between communica- 
ting a lye, and telling one, is hardly 
worth ins it coſts them. 
Allworthy was pretty well ſatisfied 
with what Mr, Weſtern and Mr. Bli- 
fil told him; and the treaty was now, 
at the end of two days, concluded, 
Nothing then remained previous to the 
office of the prieſt, bat the office of the 
lawyers, which threatened to take vp 
fo much time, that Weſtern offered to 
bind himſelf by all manner of cove- 
nants, rather than defer the happineſs 
of the young couple. Indeed he was 
ſo very earneſt and preſſing, that an in- 
different perſon might have concluded 
he was more a principal in this match 
than he really was but this eagerneſs 
was natural to him on all occaſions ; and 
he conducted every ſcheme he undertook 
in ſuch a manner, as if the ſucteſs of 
that alone was ſufficient to conftitute 
the whole Rappineſs of his life. 

The joint importunities of both father 
and fon-in-law would probably have 

vailed on Mir, Allworthy, wha 

rooked but ill any delay of giving 
happineſs to others, had not Sophia 
herlelf prevented it, and taken mea- 
ſures to put a final end to the whole 
treaty, and to rob both church and 
law of thoſe taxes which theſe wiſe bo- 
dies have thought r to receive 
from the propagation of the human 
ſpecies in a la ful manner. Of which 
in the next chapter. | 1 * 
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A STRANGE RESOLUTION OF so- 
PHIA, AND A MORE STRANGE 
STRATAGEM OF MRS, HONOUR. 


12 Mrs. Honour was 


incipally attached to her own 
intereſt ſhe was not without ſome ,-4 
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+ becauſe, that if. ſo be ĩt was my caſe 


Ve attachment to Sophia. To ſay truth, 
it was very diſficult for any one to 
know that young lady without lovin 
her. She no ſooner, therefore, heard, 
a piece of news, which ſhe imagined 
to be of great importance to her mi- 
ftreſs, than quite forgetting the an- 
r which ſhe had conceived two days 
— at her unpleaſant diſmiſſion 
from Sophin's'preſence, ſhe ran haſtily 
to inform her of this news. ; 
The beginning of her diſcourſe was 
as abrupt as her entrance into the room, 
« O dear Ma'am, ſays the, © what 
* doth your 1a'ſhip think 1 To be ſure 
« I am frightened out of my wits ; 
© and yet I thought it my duty to tell 
© your 1a'ſhip, though perhaps it 
may make you angry for we fſer- 
« yants don't always know what will 
© make our ladies angry; for to be 
© ſure, every thing is always laid to 
© the charge of a fervant. - When out 
ladies are out of humour, to be ſure; 
« we mult be ſcolded; and to be ſure, 
© I ſhould not wonder if your la'ſhip 
© ſhould be out'of humour ; nay, it 
« mult ſurprize you certainly, ay, and 
© ſhock yo too = Good Honour! 
© let me know it without any lo 
* preface,” ſays Sophia ; © there are few 
„things, I promiſe you, which-wilfk 
< ſurprize, and fewer which will ſhock 
me. Dear Ma'am,* anſwered Ho- 
nour, © to be ſure, overheard my maſter 
talking to Parſon Supple about get- 
6 ting a Hhcence this very afternoon ; 
* and to be ſure L heard him ſay your 
* la'ſhip ſhould be married to-morrow 
morning.“ Sophia turned pale at 
theſe words, and repeated eagerly, 
* To-morrow morning! Tes, Ma- 
dam, replied the truſty waiting- wo- 
man, I will take my oath I heard 
my maſter ſay ſo.— “ Honour, ſays 
Sophia, you have both ſucprized and 
* ſhocked me to ſuch a degree, that I 
* have ſcaroe any breath or ſpirits left. 
What is to be done in my dreadful 
* ſituation?\—# I with I was able to 
* adviſe your la"ſhip,* ſays ſhe. Do 
* adviſe mez? cties Sophia; pray, 
* dear Honour, adviſe me! ink 
© what you would attempt if it was 
© your own caſe.— . Indeed, Ma'am," 
cries Honour, I wiſh your la'ſhip 
* and I could change ſituations ; that 
% 1 mean, without hurting your 
; la'ſhip ; for to be fure I don't with 
you ſo bad as to be a ſervant; but 


4 * 


© in it; for in m opinion, youn 
Squire Blifil <4 T ami, 1. 4 
© handſome man.'—* Don't mentioh 
* ſuch ſtuff, cxries Sophia. Such 
7 ſtaff,” repeated Honour, hy there 
© Welt, to be fare, what's one mand 
meat is another man's poiſon ; and 
the ame is altogether as true of wo- 
men.“ Honour, ſays Sophia, “ra- 
ther than fubmit to be the wife of 
© that contemptible wretch, I would 
8 3 a dagger into my heart. 
O lud, Ma'am, anſwered the other, 
© I am ſure you frighten me out of 
* my wits now. Let me beſeech yout 
la ſhip not to ſuffer ſuch wicked 
thoughts to come into your head. 
© © lud, to be ſure I tremble ey 
© inch of me. Dear Ma'am, conſider, 
F that to be denied chriſtian burial, 
© and to have your corpſe buried in 
the highway, and a ſtake drove 
* through you, as Farmer Halfpenn 
© was ſerved at Ox -Croſs; and, to 
* ſure, hie ghoſt hath walked there 
© ever ſince, for ſeveral people have 
& ſeen him. To be ſure it can be no- 
© thing but the devil which can put ſuch 
« wicked N into the head of 
© any body; for certainly it is leſs 
wicked to hurt all the world m__y 
« one's own dear (elf, and fo I hav : 
5 heard ſaid by more parſons than one. 
If your la' ſhip hath ſuch a violent 
© averhon, and hates the young gentle- 
* man ſo very bad, that you can't 
© bear to W into bed to 
© him; for to be ſure there may be 
© ſuch antipathies in nature, and one 
© had Heverer tonch à toad than the 
© fleſh of ſome people.” | 
Sophia had been too much wrapped 
in contemplation, to pay any great at- 
tention to the foregoing excellent diſ- 
courſe of her maid ; interrupting her, 
therefore, without making any anſwer 
to it, ſhe ſaid, Honour, I am come 
to. a reſolution. I am determined to 
© leave my father's houſe this very 
night; and if have the friend- 
© ſhip for me which you have often 
© profeſſed, you will keep me compa- 
© ny. — That T will, Ma'am, to the 
„world's end, anſwered Honour; 
© but I beg your la'ſhip to conſider 
© the conſequence, before you under - 
© take any raſh action. Where can 
« your la' ip poſſibly go? — There 


© 18. 


I chould find no manner of I 


14566 
| © js," replied Sophia, © a lady of 
lit D a 1 af 4 
4 - ſpent ſeveral months with my 

aunt in the country; during afl 
which time ſhe treated me with great 

© kindneſs, and expreſſed ſo much 

„ pleaſure. in my company, that ſhe 

© earneſtly deſired my aunt t6 ſuffer 

me to go with her to London. As 

< the is a woman of very great note, I 

© ſhall eaſily find her out, and I make 

no doubt of being very well and 

© kindly received by her.'—* I would 

not have your la'ſhip too confident 

2 of that, cries Honour; © for the 

c firſt lady I lived with uſed to invite 

« poopie very earneſtly to her houſe ; 

but if ſhe heard afterwards they were 
coming, ſhe uſed to get ont of the 

way. Beſides, though this lady 

© would be very glad to ſee your 

© la' ſhip, as to be ſure any body would 

© be glad to ſee your la'ſhip; yet 

hen ſhe hears your Ja"ſhip is run 

away from my maſter—"" * You are 

s miſtaken, Honour, ſays Sophia, 

© ſhe looks upon the authority of a 

© father in a much lower light than E 

do: for the preſſed me violently to 

go to London with her; and when I 

© refuſed to go without my father's 

© conſent, ſhe laughed me to ſcorn, 
called: me filly country girl, and 

© faid'I ſhould make a pure loving 

© wife, ſince I could be to dutiful x 

© daughter, So I have no doubt but 

© ſhe will both receive 'me, and, pro- 

. © tet me too, till, my father, finding 

© me out of his power, can be brought 

A © to ſome reaſon,” 1 
© Well but, Ma'am, anſwered Ho- 
nour, how doth your la'ſhip think- 
of making your eſcape? Where will 
© you- get any horſes or conveyance ? 
For as for your own horſe, as all 
© the ſervants know a little how mat- 
© ters ſtand between my maſter and 
© your la'ſhip, Robin will be banged. 
© before he will ſuffer it to go out of 
© the ſtable without my maſter's ex- 
« preſs orders. I intend to eſcape," 
ſaid Sophia, by walking out of the 
doors when they are open. I thank 
© Heaven my legs are very able to» 
© carry me. They have ſupported me 
many a long evening, after a fiddle, 
© with no very agreeable partner; and 
© ſurely they vill aſſiſt me in running 
from ſo deteſtable a partner for life.“ 
— © Heavens, Ma'am, doth your 


* 
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© la'ſhip know what you are ſaying ?? 
cries. Honour, would you think of 
walking about the country by night 
© and alone Not alone, anſwer- 
ed the lady, you have promiſed to 
© bear me company,'—* Ves, to be 
©, ſure,* cries Honour, I will follow 
<. your la ſhip through the world; but 
« your la'ſhip had almoſt as good be 
© alone; for I ſhall not be able to de- 
© fend you, if robbers, or other vil- 
©, lainsv»ſhould meet with you. Nay, 
*, I ſhould be in as horrible a fright 
© as. your la'ſhip; for to be certain, 
© they would raviſh-us. both. Beſides, 
f.Ma'am, conſider how cold the nights 
gare :now! . we”: ſhould be frozen to 
5; death.'—* A briſk pace, an- 
ſwered Sophia, © will preſerve us from 
* the cold ; and if you cannot defend 
me from a villain, Honour, I will 
defend you; for I will take a piſtol 
« with me. Tbere are two always 
charged in the hall. Dear Ma am, 
© you frighten me more and more,“ 
cries Honour ; ſure your la ſhip would 
not venture to fire-it off 1-1 had ra- 
ther run any chance, than your 
* la'ſhip ſhould do that. Why lo? 
ſays. Sophia, ſmilingz .* would not 
you, Honour, fire a-piſtol at any 


'© one who ſnhould attack your virtue? 


— To be ſure, Ma am ; cries Ho- 
nour, one's virtue is a dear thing, 
« eſpecially to us poor ſervants ; for 
© it is our livelihood, as a body may 
* ſay; yet I mortally: hate fire - arms; 
© for ſo many actidents happen by 
< them,'—* Well, well,” ſays Sophia, 
I believe I may inſure your virtue at 
© a very cheap rate, without carrying 
© any arms with us; for I intend to 
© take horſes at the very firſt town we 
© come to, and we ſhall hardly be at- 
© tacked in our way thither. Look e, 
© Honour, I am reſolved to go, and. 
© if you will attend me, I promiſe. you 
© I will reward you to the very utmoſt 
© of my power. | 

This laſt argument had a ſtronger 
effect on Honour than all the preceding, 
And ſince ſhe ſaw her miſtreſs ſo de- 
termined, ſhe deſiſted from any farther 
diſſuaſions. They then entered into 
a debate on ways and means of (exe- 
cuting their project. Here a very ſtub- 
born diſhculty occurred, and this wos 
the removal of their.effe&s, which was 
much more eaſilygot over by the mil- 


treſs than by the maid: for when 3 
lady 
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lady, hath once taken a reſolution to 
run to à lover, or to fun from him, 
all obſtacles are conſidered as trifles, 
But Honovir was inſpired by no ſuch 
motive z the had no raptures to expect, 
nor any terrors to ſhun ; and beſides 
the real value of her clothes, in which 
conſiſted à great part of her fortune, 
ſhe had a capricious fondneſs for ſeve- 
ral gowns, and other things; either 
becauſe they became her, or becauſe 
they were given her by ſuch a parti- 
cular perſon; becauſe ſhe had bought 
them lately, or becauſe ſhe had had them 
long; or for ſome other reaſons equally 
good ; ſo that ſhe could not endure the 
thoughts of leaving the poor things be- 
hind her, expoſed to the mercy of Weſt- 
ern, who, ſhe doubted not, would make 
them ſuffer martyrdom in his rage. 
The ingenious Mrs: Honour havin 

applied all her oratory to diſſuade her 
miſtreſs from ber purpoſe, when ſhe 
found her poſitively determined, at laſt 


ſtarted the following expedient to re- 


move her clothes, viz. to get herſelf 
turned out of doors that very evening. 
Sophia mnghly approved this method, 
but doubted how it might be brought 
about. © Oh! Ma'am, cries Honour, 
« your la*ſhip may truſt that to me 
© we ſervants well know how to 
obtain this favour of our maſters 
© and miſtreſſes j though ſometimes, in- 
« deed, where they owe us more wa 
than they can readily pay, they will 
put up with all our affronts, and 
will hardly take any warning we can 
a give them: but the ſquire is none of 
* thoſe; and ſince your la'ſhip is re- 
© ſolved 1 * ſetting out to- night, I 
* warrant 1 get diſcharged this after- 
* noon,” It was then refolred that ſhe 
ſhould pack up ſome linen, and a night- 
gown tor Sophia, with her own things; 
and as for all her other clothes, the 
young lady abandoned them with no 
more remorſe than the ſailor feels when 
he throws over the goods of others in 
order to ſave his own life. | 


C H A P. VIII. 


CONTAINING SCENES OF ALTER- 
CATION, OF NO VERY UNCOM- 
MON KIND. * 


RS. Honour had ſcarce ſooner 


parted from young lady, 
than ſomething (for Pelle not, like 
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the old woman in Quiyedo, injure the 
devil by any falſe — and poſ- 


fibly he might have no hand in it“ 


but ſomething, I ſay, ſaggeſted itſelf 
to her, that by facrificing Sophia and 
all her ſecrets to Mr. Weſtern, ſhe 
might probably make her fortune. 
Many conſiderations urged this diſco- 
very. The fair proſpe& of a handſome 
reward for ſo great and wy e a 
ſervice to the ſquire, tempted her ava- 
rice; and again, the danger of the en- 
terprize fhe had undertaken; the un- 
certainty of it's ſucceſs j night, cold, 
robbers, raviſhers, all alarmed her fears. 
So forcibly did all theſe operate upon 
her, that ſhe 1 7 2 — 
directly to the ſquire, and to 

* the 55. affair. She was, howy- 
ever, too upright a judge, to decree on 
one fide, before ſhe had heard the other, 
And here, firſt, a journey to London 
appeared very ſtrongly in ſupport of 
Sophia. She eagerly longed to fee a 
place in which ſhe fancied charms ſhort 
only of thoſe which a raptured ſaint 
imagines in heaven. In the-next place, 
as ſhe knew Sophia to have much more 
1 than her maſter; ſo her fide- 
ity promiſed her a greater reward than 
ſhe could gain by treachery. She then 
croſs-.examined all the articles which 
had raiſed her fears on the other ſide 
and found, on fairly ſifting the matter, 
that there was very little in them. 
And now both ſcales being reduced to 
a ws even balance, her love to her 
miſtreſs being thrown into the ſcale of 
her integrity, made that rather pre- 


ponderate, when a circumſtance ſtruck 


upon her imagination, which might 
have had a dangerous effect, had it's 
whole weight been fairly put into the 
other ſcale, This was the length of 
time which muſt intervene, before So- 
phia would be able to fulfil her pro- 
miſes z for though ſhe was intitled to 


her mother's fortune, at the death of 


her father, and to the ſum of 40001. 
left her by her uncle, when ſhe came 
of age; yet theſe were diſtant days, 
and many accidents might prevent the 
intended generoſity of the young lady; 
whereas the rewards ſhe might expect 
from Mr, Weſtern were immediate. 
But while ſhe wi$purſuing this thought, 
the good genius of Sophia, or that 
which prehded over the integrity of 
Mrs. Honour, or ptrhaps mere chance, 
ſent an accident in ber way, which at 
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ö erred ber fidelit and even 
For aka the intended babe. 40 
Mrs. .'Weſtern's maid claimed wass 

riority over Mrs. Honour, on ſe- 
eral accounts. | Firſt, her birth was 
igher : for her great other, by 
the wother's fide, w þ en, not 
lar removed, to an Ii; peer. Se- 
Ay, ber wages were ter. And 
5 the had been at ,ondon, and 
had of roniequence ſeen. more of the 
world. She had always behaved, there- 
x to Mrs. Honour wh that reſerve, 
bad always exacted of her thoſe 
marks of diſtinction which every or- 
r of females N and requires 
in converſation wit 110 of an infe- 
rior vrder. ow as Honour did not 
2 all times agree with this doctrine, 
ut would frequently break in v 

e reſyect which the other deman 4 
Ars. Weſtern's maid was not at i 
leaſed with her company : indeed, 
Te earneſty longed to return home 10 
dhe houſe of her miſtreſs, where the 
lomincered at will over all the other 
vants.. She had been greatly, there- 

8, W in the morning, whe 

Urs, Weltern had changed her wind 

dn. the very point of departure, anc 
Ja been in what is 2 called, a 

„ting humour, ever ſince, 

In this humour, which was none 
of the ſweeteſt, ſhe came into the room 
where Honour was debating with her- 

elf, in the manner we have above re- 
1ated. Honour no ſooner ſaw her, than 
the addreſſed her in the following o- 
bliging pbraſe, Soh | Madam, I find 
© we are to have the pleaſure of your 
.* company longer, which I was afraid 
the quarrel between my malter and 
your lady would have robbed us 
of. 1 don't know, Madam, an- 
Lwered the other, © who you mean 
by we, and us. I affure you 1 do 


not look on any of the fervants in 


this houſe to be proper company for 
„me. I am company, I hope, for 
heir betters, every day in the week. 
Ido not ſpeak on your account, Mrs. 
# Honour, for you are a civilized 
© young woman; and when you have 
ten a little more of the world, I 

©* ſliould. not be aſhamed to walk with 
you in St. James's Park,'— Höity! 
* tity! cries Honour, Madam is in 


©.hcv aus, I proteſt. Mrs Honour, 


* forfurnh ! ſure, Madam, you might 
call me by my ſirname; for though 


my tady calls me. Honour ; 1 bor 


& 
4 Grname. as. well as other 


5 Aſhamed to walk with me, quotha | 


© Marry, as good as yourſelf, I hope. 


— Since you e ſuch a return to 
© my civility,' faid. the other, I muſt 

acquaint you, „Honour, that 
* you. are not ſo as the. In the 
© country one is indeed obliged to take 
© up with all kind of trumpery, but 
in town I viſit none but the women 


of women of quality, Indeed, Mrs. 
© Honour, . is ſome difference, I 
8 — between you and me. — 1 
c r nour, there 
0 * difference 15 our ages, — 
ink, in our hy n , 
ing w. 3 laſt SIE the Nutte b 
Mes. eſtern's — with the n 
yoking air of contempt; turning 
vp be —_ ng her head, and vio- 
tly bruſhing the hoop of her com- 
petitor with her own. T other lady 
put on one of her moſt malicious fneers, 
and ſaid, Creature l you are below 
my anger 3 and it is beneath me to 
: we i] —_ — ſuch. a par yr 
faucy trollop ; hut, huffy, I muſt te 
£ — your n the mean · 
* neſs of your birth as well as of your 
education z and. both very properly 
* qualify you to be the mean ſerving- 
* woman of a country girl.! Don't 
* abuſe my lady, cries Honour, I 
« won't — that ef you; ſhe's as much 
* better than yours as ſhe is younger, 
and ten thouſand $444.99 4 oF 
ſomet, 4 | 7 
Here ill luck, or rather good luck, 
ſent Mrs. Weſtern to fee her maid in 
tears, which b to flow plentitully 
at her approach; and of which being 
atked the reaſon by ber miſtreſs, ſhe 
prelently acquainted her, that her tears 
were occaſioned b rude treatment 
of that creat 3 meaning Ho- 
nour. And, Madam, continued ſhe, 
© I could have deſpiſed all ſhe ſaid o 
© me ;- but ſhe hath had the audacity 
to affront your lady np, and to call 
© you ugly Yes, Madam, (he 
called ugly old eat, t my face- 
© I could not * to hear your lad) - 
© ſhip called ugly. vw do you 
repeat her impudence ſo often? (ai 
Mrs. Weſtern. And then turning to 
Mrs. Honour, - the aſked her, how 
"the had the affurance to mention ber 


name with difreſpect. “ Hiſreſpell, 


'© Madam ! anſwered Honour; ITheber 
4 mention 


err, cM, 
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name at all; I ſaid 


* ed 
©'ſomebody Was not as handſome as 


© my miſtreſs; and to be ſure you know 
c hot as well as . re? replied 
the lady, I will make ſych a fauc 
« trollap 38 ourſelf, know that I o 
£ nat A proper ſubje& of your dil. 
« courle. d if 1 brother doth 
« not diſcharge you this moment, I 
« will never fleep in his houſe again. 
« I will find him out, and have you 
« diſcharged this moment.'—" DiC- 
charged] cries Honour, and ſup- 
c Me, am; there are more places in 
« the world than one. ank Heaven, 
good ſervants need not want places 
tand if you turn away all who do not 
« think yau handſome, you will want 
« recs very ſoon z let me tell you 
« that,* 
Mrs. Weſtern ſpoke, or rather thun- 
in anſwer; but as ſhe was hard- 
articulate, we cannot be yery certain 
the identical words : we ſhall, there- 
ore, omit inſerting a ſpeech, which, at 
eſt, would net greatly redound to her 
honour, She then departed in ſearch 
of her brother, with a countenance ſo 
full of rage, that ſhe reſembled one of 
the furies rather than a human creature. 
The two chambermaids being again 
left alone, began a ſecosd bout at al- 
tercation, which ſoon produced a com- 
bat of a more active kind. In this the 
victory belonged to the lady of inferior 
rank; but not without ſome loſs of 
blood, of hair, and of lawn and mullin. 


CH AP, IX, 


THE 'WISE DEMEANOUR OF MR. 
WESTERN IN THE CHARACTER 
OF A MAGISTRATE, A HINT TO 


JUSTICES OF PEACE, CONCERN- 


ING THE NECESSARY QUALIFI- 
CATIONS OF A CLERK; WITH 
EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCES OF 
PATERNAL MADNESS, AND F- 
LIAL AFFECTION. 


] ANS ſometimes prove too 
much by an argument, and po- 
liticians often over-reach themſelves in 
a ſcheme, Thus had it Ike to have 
happened to Mrs. Honour; who, in- 

d of recovering the reſt of her 
clothes, had like to have ſtopped even 
thoſe ſhe had on her back from eſcap- 
ing; tor the ſquize no ſooner heard of 


* 


r having abuſed his ſiſter, than he 


twenty oaths he would ſend her 


to Bridewell. 

Mrs. Weſtern was a very good-na- 
tured woman, and ordinarily of a for- 
giving temper. She had lately remit- 
ted the treſpaſs of a ftage-coachman, 
who had overturned her pott-chniſe into 
a ditch; nay, ſhe had even broken the 
law, in refuſing to proſecute a high- 
wayman who hat robbed her, not only 
of a ium of money, but of her ear- 
rings; at the ſame time d—ning her, 
and faying, * ſuch handſome b—s as 
© you don't want jewels to ſet them off, 
© and be d—wd.to you.” But now; 
ſo uncertain are our tempers, and fo 
much do we at different times di 


from ourſelves, ſhe would hear of no 


mitigation; ner could all the affected 
penitence of Honour, nor all the en- 
treaties of Sophia for her own ſervant 
prevail with her to deſiſt from earneft] 
deſiring her brother to execute juſtice- 
ſhip (for it was, indeed, a ſyllable more 
than juſtice) on her wench. : 
But luckily the clerk had a qualifi- 
cation, which no clerk to a juſtice of 
ce ought ever to be without, name- 
4 ſome underſtanding in the law of 
this realm. He, therefore, whiſpered 
in the ear of tlie juſtice, that he would 
exceed his authority by committing the 
irl to Bridewell, as there had been no 
attempt to break the 
© afraid, Sir," ſays he, © you canndt 
legally commit any one to Bridewe!] 
only for ill-breeding.” 
In matters of high importance, par- 


ticularly in cafes reſating to the game, 


the juſtice was not always attentive to 
theſe admonitions of his clerk : for, 
indeed, in execnting the laws under 
that head, many juſtices of peace ſup- 
pole they have a large diſcretionai 
power. By virtue of which, un 
the notion of ſearching for, and tak. 
ing away engines for the deftruftion of 


the game, they often commit treſpaſſes, 


and ſometimes felony, at their pleaſure, 

But this offence was not of quite fo 
high a nature, nor fo dangerous to the 
ſociety. Here, therefore, the juſtice 
behaved with ſome attention to the ad- 
vice of his clerk : for, in fad, he had 
already had two informations exhi- 


bited againſt him in the King's Bench, 


and had no curioſity to try a third. 
The ſquire, therefore, putting on a 
* 


Y2 after 


e; for lam 


and ſignificant countenance, 


1 
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after a ce of ſeveral hum's and 
ha's, told his fiſter, that upon more 
mature deliberation, be was of opinion, 
that as there was no breaking up of 
the peace; ſuch as the law, ſays he, 
calls breaking open a door, as break- 
ing a hedge, or breaking a head, or 
any ſuch ſort of breaking; the matter 
did not amount to a felonious kind of 
« og, nor treſpaſſes nor damages ; 
and, therefore, there was no puniſh- 
ment in the law for it. 

Mrs: Weſtern ſaid, ſhe knew the law 
much better; that ſhe had known ſer- 
vants very ſeverely puniſhed for af - 

ronting their maſters : and then named 
a certam juſtice of the peace in Lon- 
don; who, ſhe ſaid, would commit a 
ſervant to Bridewell, at any time when 
a maſter or miſtreſs Jefired © vs 

Like enough, cries the ſquire, * it 
may be in London; but the law is 
6 different in the country.“ Here fol- 
lowed a very learned diſpute between 
the brother and ſiſter, — the 
law, which we would inſert, it we 
imagined many of our readers could 
underſtand it. This was, however, at 
length referred by both parties to the 


clerk, who decided it in favour of the 


magiſtrate; and Mrs. Weſtern was, in 
the end, obliged to content herlelf with 
the ſatis faction of 2 Honour turn- 
ed away; to which Sophia herſelf very 
readily and chearfully conſented. 
Thus fortune, after having diverted 
herſelf, according to cuſtom, with two 
gr three frolicks, at lait diſpoſed all 
matters to the advantage of our heroine; 
ho, indeed, ſucceeded admirably well 
in her deceit, confidering it was the firit 
ſhe had ever practiſed. And, to ſay the 
truth, I haye often concluded, that the 
honeſt part of mankind would be much 
too hard for the knaviſh, it they would 
bring themſelves to incur the guilt, or 
thought it worth their while to take 
the trouble, 
Honour ated her part to the utmoſt 
perfection. he po ſponer ſaw herſelf 
lecure from all danger of Bridewell, a 
word which had raiſed moſt horrible 
Ideas in her mind, than ſhe reſumed 
thoſe airs which her terrors before had 
a little abated; and laid down her 
place, with ag much affectation of con- 
tent, and indeed of contempt, as was 
ever praftiſcd at the reſignation of 


| places of iuveh greater importance. If 


3. 4 


the reader pleaſes, therefore, we chuſe 
rather to ſay ſhe reſigned ; which hath, 
indeed, been always held a ſynonimous 
expreſſion with being turned out, or 
turned away. « | 
Mr. Weſtern ordered her to be very 
expeditious in packing; for his ſiſter 
declared ſhe would not ſleep another 
night under the ſame roof with fo im- 
pudent a ſlut. To work therefore ſhe 
went, and that ſo earneſtly, that every 
thing was ready early in the evening ; 
when having received her wages, away 
packed bag and baggage, to. the great 
fatisfactios of every one, but of none 
more than of Sophia ; who, having ap- 
pointed her maid to-meet her at a cer- 
tain place not far from the houſe, ex- 
actly at the dreadful and ghoſtly hour 
of twelve, began to prepare for her own 
1 f 
ut firſt ſhe was obliged to give two 
painful audiences, the one to her aunt, 
and the other to her father. In theſe 
Mrs. Weſtern herſelf began to talk to 
her in a more peremptory ſtile than be- 
fore; but her father treated her in ſo 
violent and outrageous a manner, that 
he frightened her into an affected com- 
pliance with his will, which fo highly 
E the good ſquire, that he changed 
is frowns into ſmiles, and his me- 
naces into promiſes; he vowed his 
whole ſoul was wrapped in her's, chat 
her . conſent (for FA he conſtrued the 
wards, © You know, Sir, I mult not, 
nor can refuſe to obey any abſolute 
command of yours,) had made him 
the happieſt of mankind. - then gave 
«her a large bank-bill to diſpoſe of in 
any trinkets the pleaſed, and kiſſed 
and embraced her in the fondeſt man- 
ner, while tears of joy trickled from 
thoſe eyes, which a few moments be- 
fare had darted fire and rage againſt 
the dear object of all his affection. 
Inſtances of this behaviour in parents 
are ſo common, that the reader, I doubt 
not, will be very little aſtoniſhed at the 
whole conduct of Mr. Weſtern.” If 
he ſhould, I own I am not able to ac- 
count for it; ſince that / he loved bis 
daughter moſt tenderly/ is, I think, 
beyond diſpute, $0 ingeed have oy 
others, who have rendered their chil- 
dren, moſt compleatly miferable by the 
ſame conduct; which, though it is al- 
moſt univerſal in parents, hath always 


appeared to me to be the moſt unac- 
| . -- countable 
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countable of all the abſardities, which 
ever entered into the brain of that 
e, prodigious creature, man. 
4. latter of Mr. Weſtern's 
behaviour had fo ſtrong an effect on 
the tender heart of Sophia, that it ſug · 
ed a thought to her, which not all 
e ſophiſtry of her politick aunt, nor 
all the menaces of her father, had ever 
once brought into her head. She re- 
yerenced her father ſo piouſly, and 
loved him fo 1 that ſne had 
ſcarce ever felt more pleaſing ſenſa- 
tions, than what aroſe from the ſhare 
ſhe frequently had of contributing to 
his amuſement, and- ſometimes, per- 
haps, to higher gratifications ; for he 
never could contain the delight of 
hearing her commended, which he had 
the ſatis faction of hearing almoſt every 
day of her life. The idea, therefore, 
of the immenſe happineſs ſhe ſhould 
convey to her father by her conſent to 
this match, made a ſtrong impreſſion 
on her mind. Again, the extreme pie- 
ty of ſuch an act of obedience worked 
very forcibly, as ſhe had a very deep 
ſenſe of religion.” Laſtly, when ſhe re- 
flected how much the herſelf was to 
ſutfer, being indeed to become little 
leſs than a ſacrifice, or a martyr, to 
filial love and duty, ſhe felt an agree- 
able tickling in a certain little paſ- 
ſion, which, though it bears no imme- 
diate affinity either to religion or vir- 
tue, is often fo kind as to lend great 
— in executing the purpoſes of 
t . L 
1 charmed with the con - 
templation of fo heroick an action, 
and began to compliment herſelf with 
much premature flattery'z when Cupid, 
Who lay hid in her muff, ſuddenl 
crept out, and, like Punchinello in a 
puppet: ſhew; kicked all out before him. 
n truth (for we ſcorn to deceive our 
reader, or to vindicate the character of 
our herojne, by afcribing her actions 
to ſupernatural impulſe) the thoughts 
of her beloyed Jones, and ſome hopes 


(however diſtant) in which he was 
very particularly concerned, immedi- 


ately deſtroyed all, which filial love, 


piety, and pride, had, with their joint 


endeavours, been Jabouring to bring 


about. 
But before we any farther 
vith Sophia, we mult now look back 


1 | Jones. * 3 


he ſhould not know the 
though, in reality, it would have been 
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C HAP. X. 7 
CONTAINING SEVERAL MATTERS; 


NATURAL ENOUGH, PERHAPS, 
BUT LOW. TILT, Be, YEE 


HE reader will be pleaſed to re- 
: member, that we left Mr. Jones; 
in the beginning of this book, on his 
road to Briſtol, being determined to 
ſeek his fortune at ſea; or rather, in- 
deed, to fly away from his fortune on 
ſhore, 5h 
"0 a thing not very un- 
nd Mist the guide Hoo undertook 
to conduct him on his way, was un- 
luckily unacquainted with the road z 
ſo that having miſſed his right track, 
and being aſhamed to atk information, 
he rambled about backwards and for- 
wards til night came on, and it began 
to grow dark. Jones ſuſpecting what 
had happened, acquainted the guide 
with his apprehenſions; but he inlifted 


on it, that they were in the right road, 


and added, it would be very ſtrange if 
to Brittol;z 
much ſtranger if he had known it, 
having never paſſed through it in his 


life before. 


Jones had not ſuch implicit faith in 
his guide, but that on their arrival at 
a village he enquired of the firlt fellow 


he ſaw, whether they were in the road 
to Briſtol, © Whence did you come? 


cries the fellow. No matter, ſays 
Jones, a little haſtily, © I want to know 
«if this be the road to Briſtol.— 


The road to Briſtol l' cries the fel- 


low, ſcratching his head; why, Mz- 
©. ter, I believe you will hardly gut to 
© Briſtol this way to-night. “ Prig- 


© thee, friend, then, anſwered Jones, 
do tell us which is the way.'— 


Why, meaſter, cries the fellow, you 
© muſt be come out of your road the 


© Lord knows whither: for thick way 
4 goeth' to Gloceſter.— Well, and 
+ which way goes to Bristol ? faid 


ones. Why, you be going away 
! from Brito,” anſwered the tellow. 
— Then, ſaid Jones, we muſt 


© back again.'—* Ay, you mult,” faul. 
the fellow. Well, a 


when we come 

back to the top of the hill, which 

s way muſt we take! “ Why, you 
— | a 


muſt 
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muſt keep the ſt road. But 
1 — [nb pap roads, one 
© to. the x t, and the other to the 
left. y, you muſt keep the 


q nightehood roads bad thep gn Sraight 


4 firſt to your right and then to y 
N N = an then to jour rn 


brings you to t 
7 . then you mult keep the Gyr & - 
& wards, and turn to the left. 
Another fellow now came up, and 
alked which way the gentlemen were 
ing: —of which being informed b 
ones b he firſt —_ * * 
leaning upon a in his 
— began to tell Aan, that he muſt 
keep the t-hand road for about a 
mile, or a mile and half, or ſuch a mat- 
and then be muſt turn ſhort to the 
'. which would bring him 2 by 
Mealter Jin Bearnes s. But whi 
is Mr, John Bearnes's?* ſays Jones 
2 Lord, cries the fellow, why don t 
know Meaſter Jin Bearnes ? 
hence, then, did you come ?* 


tence of Jones, when a 


* to *. 
-6 wry ap ty to hit; beſides, there 
have been ſeveral robberies commit- 
t ted lately between this and Brittol. 

Here is a very creditable houſe 
t juſt by, where thou may'lt find good 
»* entertainment for thyſelf and thy 


8” 


.* cattle till morning. . after a 
- little perſuaſion, agreed to ſtay in this 
place till the morning, and was con- 
— by his friend te the publick- 


The landlord, who was A very civil 
. fellow, told Jones, he hoped he would 
excuſe the badpels of his accomme- 
-dation:-for- that his wife was 
from home, and had locked up almoſt 
every thing, and carried the keys - 
E her. Indeed, the fa& was, that 
a. favourite daughter of her's was 
married, and gong that morning 
home with her -huſhand ; and that ſhe 
and her mother together, — 
: ivipt the poor man of nay yh 
; well as money: far though he had ſe- 


yea. children, this daughter only who 


Th two fellows had almoſt con- 


* conſcience, 


is very 


e mother's favourite, 

oy of her conſideration ; and to on 6 
umour. of this one child the would, 

with pre, have ſac 

mo uſband into 


Thaw Janes was yery un uot forar 
kind of company, and would hay 1 — 


1 


— 77 being alone, yet he cou 
reſiſt the importunities of the hon 
uaker; who was the more —— 
tting with him, from having remark. 
ed the melancholy which appeared both 
in his countenance and behaviour; and 
which the poor quaker b his con · 
verſation might in ure relieye. 
After they had d ſome time to · 
gether, in — a manner that my ho- 
neſt friend e 2 himſelf 
one of his t mg, | 5 
began to be moved by ſome 
or other, probably that of one 
and-ſaid, / Friend, I perceive ſome od 
« difaſter hat befalleu thee ; but, pra 
© be of comfort. —— thou bal 
© loſt a friend. If ſo muſt con- 
« fider we are all mortal. And why 
« ſhouldſt thou ieye, When thou 
© knoweſt th W mil 8 
© no good? We 
« Fg I myelf . my 285 
8 282 7 thee, and m ral yg 


. —— ta * though __ 
ear eſtate 
© is as much as 1 Ph n have a 


thank the Lord, void 
© of offence, | van, the Lara 
© and ſtrong, and there js ya man can 
« * a debt of =, nor y ; 

an injury—yet, friend, I ſhou 
* be concerned to think thee as mile- 
© rable as myſelf.” 


Here the quaker ended, with a a 


z and 10 es preſently anſw 

am V for: Bp tor your 
13 the oc 
4-40 


3 
r, © one ter 18 
gs yy 7 
F light a exth, ad. who within 
* this w from me, and 
' jo married — 2 my conſent. I had 
vided her a proper match, a ſo- 
r man, and one of ſubſtance ; but 
C Y for ſooth, old chuſe for her- 
' ſelf,andayay ſhe isgove with3 Pehl 
fellow not worth a groat. 
deen dead, as 1 upp 6.thy Friend is, 
* I ſhould have been 


p — That 
ge, Sir," ba iy Tm 


wel ov es end. ; 
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her to be dead, than to be a beggar? 
replied the guaker;.* For, as I told 
« you, the fellow not wort a groat 
and ſurely the cannot expect that I 
„ ſhall-ever. give her a ſhilling. No, 
(as ſhe hath ied for love, let her 
« live on love if ſhe can; let her carry 
© her love to market, and ſee whether 
+ any one will change it into filyer, or 
© even into halfpence,'—* You know 
« your own concern beſt, Sir, ſaid 
Jones. It muſt have been, conti- 
nued the quaker, a long premeditat- 
ed ſcheme to cheat me: for they bave 
known one another from their infan- 
t cy; and I always preached to her. 
* againſt love — and told her, a thou- 
+ ſand times . it was all folly and 
© wickedneſs. + the. cunning flut 
4 | — 5 to me, and to 
| e all wantonneſs of the flelk ; 
© and yet, at laſt, broke out at a win 
dow two pair of ſtairs ; for I began, 
indeed, a ho ty gg hes, ax A 
, locked her upcaref y, intending the 
© very next morning to have married 
her up to my liking, But ſhe diſap- 
pointed me within a few hours, and 
: N to the lover of her own 
chu who loſt no time: for _ 


6 Why, would it not be better for 


« # 


within an hour. 4 
© But it ſhall be the worſt, hour's 
6 work for them both that ever they 


did; ſor the 0 , | 
or ſteal r,, for me. I I 
* never give eſther of them a farthing. 


Here Jones ſtarting up, cried, * I real- 
ly muſt be rm tg I wiſh you 
* would, leave me. —“ Come, come, 
friend, ſaid the quaker, © don't give 
* way to concern. You ſee there are 
* other people miſerable belides your- 


« ſelf. ! I ſee there are madmen, and 
I fools, and villains in the world! cries 


Jones. * But let me give you a piece 
* of advice ; ſend for your daughter 
and ſon-in-law home, and don't be 
* yourſelf the only cauſe of miſery to 
* one you . to love. Send 
« for and her huſband home] 
cries the quaker, loudly, * I would 
* ſooner fend for the two greateſt ene- 


* ſcorn to impoſe my company on any 
© one.” He then 3 to poll oy 
from his pocket, but Jones puſhed him 
with ſome violence out of the room. 
The ſubject of the quaker's diſcourſes 
had ſo deeply affected Jones, that tre 
ſtared very wildly all the time he was 
ſpeaking, _ This the quaker had ob- 
erved, and this; added to the reft of 
his behaviour, inſpired honeſt Broad- 
brim with a conceit, that his compa- 
nion was, in reality, out of his . 
Iaſtead of reſenting the affront, there- 
fore, the quaker was moved with com-, 
paſſion for his r cranes 
and haying communicated his opinion 
to the landlord, he defifed him to take 
great care of his gueſt, and to treat 
m with the highelt civility. - 
_.* Indeed,” ſays the landlord, « T 
© ſhall uſe no ſuch civility towards 
© him ; for it ſeems, for all his laced 
© wailtcoat, there, he js no more a gen- 
© tleman than myſelf ; but a poor pa- 
! riſh baſtard, bred up at agrearſquirt's 
© about thirty miles off, and now turn» 
© ed out of doors, (hot for any good 
* to be ſure.) 1 ſhall get him out 6 
© my houſe as ſoon as poſſible, IT 
da loſe my reckoning, the firſt] 
is always the beſt. It is not above 


© a year ago that I loſt a filver-ſpoon. 


What doſt thod talk of a pariſh 
© baſtard, Robin? anſwered the qua- 
ker : © thou muſt certainly be miſta- 
« ken in thy man. 1 : 
Not at all,” replied Robin; © the 
b guide, who knows him very well, 
© told it me.” For, indeed, the guide 
had no ſooner taken his place at the 
kitchen fire, than he acquainted the 
whole company with all he knew, or 
had ever heard, concerning Jones. 

The quaker was no ſooner aſſured by 
this fellow of the birth and low for- 
tune of Jones, than all compaſſion for 
him vaniſhed ; and the honeſt plain 


man went home, fired with no lefs in- 


dignation than a duke would have felt, 


at receiving an affront from ſuch a per- 


ſon. 

The landlord himſelf conceived an 
val diſdain for his gueſt; fo that 

os 45 Jones rung the bell in otder to 
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mies I have in the world !'-—" Well, 'retire to bed, be was acquainted that 
'* zo home yourſelf, or where. you be could have two bed there. Bekides 
81 *. pleaſe,” fail Jones for I will fit diſdain of the mean condition of his 
* no longer in ſuch company. Nay, gueſt, Robin entertained violent fuſpi- 
.* friend,” anfivexed. the guaker, © I Con of his intentions; which were, ! 
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ſuppoſed, to steh ſome favourable. 
opportunity of robhing the houſb. In, 
Trality, he might have Rn yer well. 
eaſe} of theſe apprehenfions by the 
dent precaution of his wife and 
ughter, who bad already removed, 
very thing which was not fixed to the 
Freehold ; but he was by nature ſu- 
icious, and, had been more particu- 
larly ſo ſince the loſs of his ſpoon. In 
ſhort, the dread of being robbed total- 
ly abſorbed the comfortable conſidera- 
tion that he had nothing to loſe.” © 
_ Jones, being aſſured that he could 
have no. bed, very contentedly betook 
himſelt to a great chair made with 
ruſhes; when fleep, which had lately 
ſhunned his 22 in og ¹ boner 
apartments, generouſly paid him a viſit 
in his humble cell, a n 
As for the landlord, he was pre- 
vented by his fears from retiring to 
reſt, He returned therefore to the 
kitchen fire, whence he could ſurvey 
the only door which opened into the 
parlour, or rather hole, where Jones 
was ſeated ; and as for the window to 
that room, it was impoſſible for an 
creature larger than a cat to N 
lis elcape through t. 


cn. x. 


THE ADVENTURE OF A COMPANY 
OF "SOLDIERS, FI 
fl E landlord having taken his 
, ſeat directly opppoſite to the door 
of the parlour, determined to keep 
guard . the whole night. The 
guide and another fellow rejnained long 
on duty with him, though they neither 
knew his ſuſpicions, nor had any of 
their own. _ * true cauſe of their 
watching did indeed at length put 
an end to it; for this was no other 
than the ſtrength and goodneſs of the 
beer, of which having tippled a very 
large quantity, they grew at firſt ve 
.moily and vociferous, and af 
tell both aſlcep. | 
But it was not in the power of l- 
.quor to compoſe the fears of Robin. 
He continued ſtill waking in his chair, 
with bis eyes fixed ſedfaltly on the 
door which led into the apartment of 
Mr, Jones, till a violent thunder 
et his outward gate called him from 
bis leat, and obliged him to open it; 


* 
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which he had no ſooner done, than his 
kitchen was immediately foll of gen- 
tlemen in red"coats, who all ruſhed 
upon him in as tumultuous a manner 
as if they intended 'to take his little 
caſtle by orm. | 
The landlord was now forced from 
his poſt to furniſ his numerous gueſts 
with beer, _ they on, 2 with 
t eagerneſs; and upon his ſecon 
Ee ehird return from ths ently, he — 
Mr. Jones ſtanding before the fire in 
the midſt of the foldiers; for it may 
eaſily be believed, that the arrival of 
ſo much good company ſhould put an 
end to any fleep; unleſs. that from which 
we are only to be awakened by the laſt 
trum t. 14 , 
The company hog now pretty 
well ſatisfied their thirſt, nothing re- 
mained but to pay the 'reckoning, a 
circumttance often productive of much 
miſchief and diſcontent among the in- 
ferior rank of gentry; who are apt to 
find great difficulty in aſſeſſing the ſum, 
with exact regard to diſtribute juſtice 
which direfs, that every man ſhall 


y according to the quantity which 
be drinks. "Erhis difficulty Geared 
upon the preſent occafion ; and it was 
the greater, as ſome gentlemen had in 
their extreme hurry, marched off, after 
their firſt draught, and had entirely 
forgot to conteibuta any thing towards 
the ſaid reckoning. 9 

A Violent ai ute now aroſe, in 
which every word may be ſaid to have 
been depoſed upon oath; for the oaths 
were at leaft equal to all the other 
words, ſpoken.” In this controverſy 
the whole company ſpoke together, an 
every man ſeemed wholly bent to ex- 
tenuate the ſum which fell to his ſhare; 
ſo that the moſt probable conctuſion 
which could be foreſeen, was, that a 
large portion of the reckoning would 
fall to the landlord's ſhare to pay, or 
(what is much the ſame thing) would 
remain unpaid. | 

All the while Mr, Jones was en - 

ged in converſation with the ſerjeant; 
for that officer was entirely unconcern- 
ed in the preſent diſpute, being privi- 
leged, by immemorial cuſtom, from all 
9 1 | 
e diſpute now grew y warm, 
chat it — to draw Gazi a mili- 
tary decifion, when Jones ſtepping for- 
ward, ſilenced all their clamours at 


once, by declaring that he would po 


So £iEoed Sp + 
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ex 
— 
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— 
th 
re 
de 


He n roclaimed 
tion all 7 5 


adden, 


march or A ToYNBLING, 


de whole feckbning; ag 


2 to no, more. than three 


wy, e deer — a 


thinks And applayſe of A ole" 2 
The, terms, honourable 
5 and Ty gentfeman, RE 
ro t n a 
Him 15 1 $24, 0 2 
of him, an 8 to diſhelleve 
cotint iel the ide had Ro 
Tue ſerjeant ha informed robs 
that thy wert 2 tf a Kall d 
rebels, 17 expected to be comman 
te ee 5 Duke of Cumberland. 
V which che reader may perceive 1 
eircumſtance which we have not thong 
neceſſary to communicate before) t * 
this was the very 
rebelfiön was at the Higheſt ; and in- 
deed che banditti were now march 
into Eügländ, intenaidg, as it w 
thought, to 1 th the * iog % forces, 


and td 1 puſhing e to the * 
metropy 


7" Jobs Kal t __ Ingredients 


in his compoſition, und was a 
well-Withir to the ptorious cauſe of li- 
berty, aud or ths 5 0 5 religion. 
* is no Wonder, therefore, that in elk 
e Wich wow dave Gif. 
* Mich more rbmantick 3 on 
wild intfetriking, it thoukd gecur 
him to ſerv as a volunteer in this ex- 
pedition. 
Our een ee hi had fald al 
in his por to SES uf 


do ood drfpokition, tom ec jy 


he Rad Veen acguainttd with 5 
noble po 
great Pfand, n 
Aſüte Ole compan 
Leech . Gd 55 


L 840 dar Notibur;* and thi 
ith 5 dattis, 4 Eil f 


e Ht drags of 


The gertleman, 7 5 had been 111 

night ti om at the althGafe, w * 
valled 7 BY ſbike ar} rgiraenirs wh 

chal had pat into 155 and, 110 1 
dertake the ihe r rer 
the portmantegü de ongin to ne 1 5 
being pur up in rhe baggage-cart, 
ſan Ry 1 to move forwat þ 
when the guide ing up to lod. . 
aid, * Sir, I dar Tan Op coxdider 
* that che börſes Have Veen Kept böt 
Tall night, ant we habe travelfed a 
great ways out of our Way.” Jones 


time Shen the late 


to ſhayes,” of uſing an 3 
wy of ſpeech towards their ma- 


— 


* 


ns Turpy 20% & Uu ibpadeger of this 
Lemand, and acquainted "the ſoldiers 

, ur the ir þ of his cauſe; — were 
Il ohio imidus in condemnin 

r his endeavorirs to pu 8 a gene 
n. Some ſaid, 4 ht to 

— and heels; 17 5 1 4 4 

ed to run the, ga ; abd the. fer 

* ſhook Bin — At A hich, nid wi 

be had bim under his 2 2 
ſwearing Fr ip be world make 


exam] le of h 
Jones tec fi pant. hover, 
tive puni 10 Walke 
7 — es his new cr es; an 
the guide to the pi 


and revilivg aſt In which latter 
> landlofd joived, fying— A 
be is à pure one, 5 
ntleman; 
: for a Ee He hall wear a lac 
© waiſtcoat, tri It is an did pro: 
© 'verb and x true due, e AII is po 
© gbld that lifters," 1 am glad 
© houſe is Well Hd of him.” 


young ſoldier ich t | 
the former, who was an arch pr 
_ en any A tn. ſto- 
$ ca in 
Uty he had e Wh, N 
was but lately Tome into the fervic 
vid had, 6 his own dexterity, ſo 
ingratfated himfelF with his officers, 
that he had promoted Himſelf to a bar 
bert, chiefly indeed by his merit 
retruiting, 10 Which he was moſt er 
* well ſkilled. 
mirth and feftivity. paſſed a- 
e ſoldiers during their mare 
many occurrence 


"hat paſſeck at their laſt quarters w 


remembered; and _ one, with 


Sk 


pleaſed on his o oe of which 


were of the * kind, and very n 
bor brought 


"This 
to our hero's Lear, A LEESY which 
he had read a ong the Greeks. an 
this, bf indulging,” on certain f. 
vals and hedbil vecafions, the li 


Gar fittfe Lv which confifted 0 
two companies of foot, were now 
rived at the yo where they were 
halt that evening, The ſerjeant 2 
acquainted his eutenant, who v 
the commanding officer, that they had 

2 * 


All tust day the ſerjeant N ba | 


e jokes he 
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icked up two fellows. in that day's 
—. * ene of which, he . 
as finea man as ever he ſaw (meaning 
e Tippler) for that he was near fix 
— wh rtioned, and ſtrongl 
limbed; and the other (weaning Jones) 
wo Ne or the reat rank. 
he new ſoldiers were now produc- 
hefore the officer, who having ex- 
amingd the fix-foot man, he being firſt 
produced, came next to ſurvey Janes; 
at the firſt ſight of whom, the lieu- 
nant. nag 2 N15 e ſome 
urprize ;. for, es that he was ve 
wel dre 1 


— 
. 


ed, and was naturally gen- 

teel, he had a remarkable air of dig- 
_ wity in his look, which is rarely ſeen 
among the vulgar, and is indeed not 
inſeparably annexed to the features of 
ir ſuperiors. "PX 
2 Sit, faid the lieutenant, ' my 
© ſerjeant « 0 me, that you are 
7 debrous of enliſting in the company 
© I have. at preſent under my com- 
mand; if fo, Sir, we-ſhall very glad- 
ly receive a gentleman who promiſes 
{.to dp much; honour to the, company, 
by hearing arms in it. Fanta 
Jones anſwered : that he had not 
mentioned any thing of e Jug; 
felf ; that he was moſt, zealoully at- 
hed to the glorious cauſe, for which 
be were gaing to fight, and was very 
defirous of ſerving. as volunteer ; 
<onclyding, with ſome compliments to 
25 lieutenant, and expreſſing the great 
r have. in being 


* 


under his command. s 
Ide lieutenant returned his civility, 
eommended his reſolution, ſhook hi 
by the hand, and. invited him to dine 
with himſelf and the reſt of the officers. 


4 fot Wt i : | 
4 1149 CHAP.. XI. 


Tut ADVENTURE. OF A COMPANY 
aer (1 4 OP eee, 


x 
T. lieutenant, whom we men- 
| tioned in the preceding chapter, 
and who commanded this party, was 
now near ſixty years, of age. 2 had 
entered young into the army, and 
had ferved in the capacity of an enſign 
at the battle of Tannieres ; here he 
had received two wounds, and had ſo 
well diſtinguiſhed himſelf, that he was 
by the Puke r 


* 
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en to be a lieutenant, immediately af. 
er Ne 64 
In this commiſſion he had continued 
ever noe, via. near forty years; dur- 
ing which time, he _ ſeen vaſt num- 
bers preferred qver his head, and had 
now the moartification to be command- 
ed by boys,  whaſe fathers were at 
nurſe when he. hai 
the ſeryice. . 
Nor was this ill ſucceſs in his pra- 
on ſolely owing to his having no 
friends among the men in power. 
had the mis fortune to incur the dif- 


his preferment 

the ex of certain favours which 

dhe eee required of her. 
Th more pe · 


4 to his bo- 
. nour might have oecaſſoned, content - 
ed herſelf, with preſerying her virtue, 
pithopy, enjoying the triumphs of her 
con - 
"This untortugate offcer (for f 1 
think he may be called) had many 
good + amy > hefides his merit in his 
' profeſhon ; for he Was & religious, ho- 
. neſt, good-natured man; and had be- 
_ haved fo well in his command, that he 
was highly Md and beloved, not 
(only; by td ines, of. Hig gun, en 
_ pany, but by the whole regiment. 
, n 3 with 
him were a French lieutenant, who 
had been long enough out of France 
jo forget his own Janguage, but not 
ng enough in England to learn ours; 
ſo that he really ſpoke no language at 
Ahl, and could barely make himſelf 
underſtood, on the moſt ordinary oc- 
caſions, There were likewiſe two en- 
bane, both yea young lows 4. one 


- 


had firſt entered into 


Ca ag ys .n a oa. a wm 


4 


urbronY Gr A 


of whain Kidd "been bie under an at. 
torney and the other was ſon to the 


"Cc 


wife of a nobleman's butler. | 
As ſoon as dinner way ended, Jones 
informed he company of the merri- 
ment whioh had paſſed among the ſol- 
diers upon their march ; * And, yet,“ 
ſays he, „ notwithſtanding all their 
« yaciferation,. I dare ſwear they will 
« behave more like Grecians than Tro- 
« jans when they come to the enemy. 
—* Grecians and Trojans l' ſays one 
of the enfigns, ©. who. the. devil are 
« they? I have heard of all the troops 
in Europe, but never of any ſuch as , 
K 6 Lay 
Don't pretend to more ignorance , 
than you have, Mr. Northerton,” 
ſaid the worthy lieutenant; * I ſup-, 
© poſe you have heard of the Greeks . 
and Trojans, though, perhaps, you 
never read Pope's Homer; who, I 
remember, now the gentleman men- 
* tions it, compares the march of the 
© Trojans to the cackling of geeſe, and 
greatly commends the filence of the 


« Grecians, And, upon my honour 
there is great juſtice in the cadet's 


« obſervation,” - | 

6 me remember dem ver well, 
ſaid he French lieutenant, © me ave_ 
read dem at ſchool, in, dans, Madam 
« Daciere ; des Greek, des Trojan, dey. 
* fight for von woman—ouy, ouy, me 
© ave read all dat 

Du Homo, with all my heart,“ 
fays Northerton, © I have the marks 
« of him in my a yet, There's Tho- 
mas of our regiment, always carries 
* a Homo in his pocket: d—n me if 
© ever I cone at it, if I don't burn 
it. And there's Corderius, another 
d- n'd ſon of a whore that hath got 


* me many a flogging.” n 
Then you Have at  ſchool,, 
* Mr, Noxtherton ? ſaid the ligute-, 


1 er me, have I, anſwered, 
he, © the devil take my father for ſend-, 
ing me thither, The old put wanted 
to wn Fo arſon oh Ras 22 
me, thinks J to myſelf,” I'll nick ou 
there, old cull: \ e devil a Tack 
' of your popſenſe” ſhall you ever get 
into ne. There's Jemmy Oliver of 
* our regupent, he narrowly | 
© being à pimp too; and that would 
have beth a thouſand pities. "or 
An me ff he is not one of the pret - 
: keſt * whole wothd ; but 
U 


eſcaped, * 


FOoUNPBT NG. 


© be went farther than T wi 
« cull; for Jemmy can nei 


| the eld 
no read,” , 4s 
ou give your friend a very good 


© very deſerved one, I dare ſay; but. 


© pr'ythee, Northerton, leave off that 
£ Foolith, as well as wicked cuſtom of 
© Twearing : for you are deceived, 1 


« promiſe you, if you think there, is 


* 


hp 


. 
* 


, 


4 character, faid the licutenant, and 


wit or politeneſs in it. I Wiſh, too, 


. you wud take my advice, and deſiſt 
* from abuling the clergy. Scanda- 
© lous names and reflections caſt on 
* any body of men, muſt be always 


c unjuſtifable z but eſpecially ſo, when 
© thrown on ſo ſacred a function : for. 


to abult the body, is to abuſe the 
„function itſelf; and I leave to yon 


© to judge, how inconſiſtent ſuch be- 


© haviour is, in men who ate going to 


fight in defence of the proteltant re- 


n e ee 
Mr. Adderly, which was the name 
of the other enſign, had ſat hitherte 
kickinghis heels and humming a tune, 
without ſeeming to liften to the diſ- 
2 he now N * 0 ae 
6" fiewr, om ne pa de la religi 

« danila Bente. T xl ſaid, Tack,” 
cries Northerton ; * if la religia# was 
the, only matter, the parſons ſhould 


fight their own battles for me.” 


I don't know, gentlemen,” ſays 
Jones, * what mis bo your opinion 
* but I think no man can en in A 
© nobler cauſe, than that of his reli- 
© gion; and 1 have obſerved, in the 
4 File I have read of. hiſtory, that no 
c ſoldiers have fought ſo bravely, as. 
©'thoſe who have been inſpited with a 
© religious zeal; for my own 
© though I love my king and country, 
©] hope, as well as any man in it, 
© yet the proteſtant intereſt is no ſmall 
motive to my becoming à volunteer 
© jn the cauſe. | 3 
f ee now N {= 
ly, and whiſpered to him flily, * Smoke 
1 prig, Adderly, ſmoke him Ar 
turning to Jones, ſaid to him, I am 
very glad, Sir, you have cliofen oor 
© regiment to be a. volunteer in: for- 
© if our parſon ſhould at any time take 
3 J ov much, I find you can ſup» 
f ply: has place. I preſume, Sir, you 
© have been at the univerfity ; may. + 
« HORN favour to know what cots 
« lege ? 
Sir, anſwered Jones, * ſo far from 
22 having 
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h e | be . of Ro is i Son, 5 2 oY 


Loy rn Foo 14 e c only b ht to have 7 7752 
1 the in! orm on 95 your. great , th Toth, Rk ſeen but fit ek | 
« learning—' whe Sir!” anfivered , kind of Wit, he * not 172 7 
Je 08, it is as EX for à man to , ſtand it, and for a long time Tmagined 


o methinz without havin Necthertoh had roy ken f 
ſchool, as st is to, have 1.4 W for nlp er. 45 now 
Tchbol'ahd to know nothing; ta . to the enſign” with a ſtern al- 
Well ſaid, young Wo. *cries , he ſaid; * Pray, Sit, a ſome | 
the ieotenant. TAN 20 my word, 7 0 5 1 ſubject for yc ee oh 15 
C © therton, yo tter A him als Mme, 1 1 7 2 1 will. r no jeſt; 


„ - „ a a acc Ee _} a 


or be Gar be to6 hard for yo Joy 1 . — Jeſing 
of jerton did not very we] relith | the Ce, An me 1 e % 
WM farcaſih of Jones; but he thou ohit © « hobo a; earneſt in my life.. Tom t 
jun . wis ſcarce ſufficient to French of our int. had both ber I 
y a blow, or à raſcal,” or Teoun- , and her aun regimen . —. Then, I, 1 
A500 un the only repartees , « muſt tell ny. in earneff, cries ho, h 
that ſu icq hemſelyes,” He my « that you are one of the Ld pu- fi 
cherer \ Ment at Greene bue reſol « dent raſcals upon earth, | C 
2 take the fi 1 ol of pa He had no 8 oken . h 
* theJeſt by wa than the > dar 1 5 th a Volle tl 
X now. ons to the he jars. * 5 1 6 a * on Fol! t if 
og to BIR 4 toaſt, as it is "calle; dead Jones, Which ifting him ſe 
i not 54255 from; 15 8. a little nde iht 0 Foo: w 
ing, 10 18 Wy "Sophia. This e did” him inſtantly ihe groynd * { in 
me 6A as he », agined it. "Thecon W rt * ng'the 
utter! po 15 on reſent , to lie motionleſs De him; an aj lod, re 
ſhox 6 2 ne pe inning to, oy pretty plentifol If 
eat By kph. — who che fr "his wound, l bow to-thi wy u 
r, Was not contented with o f quilting the field of 7 "here at 
Sophia only. He ſaid, he muſt vive n more honour was 3 5 len ; but 26 
I. ary upon, which Jones. he- lieutenant 15 J 25 3 de 
ted 1 2 75 ** reſentiy after, before ne door, And e . Wi 
med Miſs Sephia Weſtern. , Enſign ; erent 1k ea, an 
Lortherton geclared he would not diink | orthirtor! wis very importunate, th 
her lgalth in the Cime.rpund'with his, with the ey for his liberty ; f 
own. en unleſs Tomebody 1 » the in 'conſequences 85 7525 the 
vouch of her: CT knew . 'Sox N him, what he cou do v 
SN ; : 
eſtern,” ſays he, that was lain leſs..* Zounds?" yd. * * Wis or, 20 
4 BI ior the young fellows at, in jeſt Wich the be Row, Vir hen coj 
© Bath ; and, perhaps, Win Wee 4 . 0 b ny life.” ver 
© woman,” Jones very leans A- av not you. . ſaid ee lüe 


red him of the contrary 23 © then yo richly deſery 
t the Young wy * Aim 85 0 60 75 bg K ic 77 * 
at faſhion and fo e. © ufin 
*. 155 ſays the cage 3 © and ol ſhe. pins Sir 3, noy rob 3 770 
n me it is the fame woman; ind nee, till I proper gu eq (9, 
hold half a dozen of Burgundy, ©, ſeeurt 0 4: 
6 card of our regiment 5 a Suck a ſaccendent had our lzeutenapt 
© her intd company with vs at any 155 * this CO fer Rervency 
©. vern in ridges treet,” He then pro- of cages had 1405 r, 
ed to. deſenibe her perſon eat e the Hol — iave. 
for, he had Teen her with her lügt) Fg Aries 48852 drown, 
bag with oying oe rf y by ſword op 7 5 5 Hi OP had, 
The ate in Somerſetſhi then ha ne ang n 
hip of layers can ill brook. t all the 0 1 VP, int þ 
ERR flieg ith the names of their rs, wt . ing 


W Heres Jpn hn the, 8 0 por 
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The aer ntleman and Mi 
ay, at the deſire of their — , 
ing officer, hag raiſed, up. the body of 
Jonesz but ay) they 77 d perceive but , 
little, if any, 4 dof. life in Ys they 
again let en ning 
him for having bl 4. his wailtcoat; . 
and the Freng 2 © Begar , 
me no tulk the « Engliſema iſeman, de mort 
me aye heard de Eygliſe ley, . 


. . bang vp de man dat 


we ye 1. 
nant plete 
\ Wis te & wk — W 
0 ewiſe to the bell; — the . 
Rang cyt attending, he diſpatched , 
1 ble of muſqueteers. and a, 
yo eon. Theſe ee tpgether 
with the drawer s report of what he 
had himſelf ſeen, not any produced 
the ſoldiers, 9 reſently drew, up the 
landlord. of uſe, his wife and 
ſervants, £5 indeed, every. ane elle, 
who happened at that time to be in the. 


inn. 

To deſeribe every particular and o 
relate the whole converſation of the; E. 
ſuing ſcene,..1 not within my 
unlels T.had 71 * pens, d_ could, 
at once, mM wi Oo. Ae ether, 
as the compapy naw, ſpoke, rea-- 
der muſt, * cob tent himſelf 
with the moſt remarkable incidents; 
42 85 perhaps h e may very well excuſe 


The Beg done was {4 
the body feng. Aon, who bein . 


hvered 1650 the 5 of, fix ren 
a corporal at their head, was b 
conduqted n place which 
1 willing & leave, but it was un- 
1 to a place whither he was very 
08 ing to go, To ſay the truth, 
ſowhimlical axe the dęſires of ambition, 
the, yery moment this. youth bad at- 
tained the above mentioned honour, he 
would bj ve een well cogt tented to have 
retired o (omg corner ot the world, 


1 A fon, fame a it, ſhould. never have 


. ſux l us; and ſo, perhaps, 
it may hs 9 te Ul Pg wt 
e man, ſhould have 
is chi care, rather to, one 
offender, _ me to. preſerye the [lik | 
8 the wounded perſon, We — 
this pbſe exyations not with any, view, of 


es for ſa od a be · 
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» hayiour, ſi 14. 
de ban alt e. on . 


16. e would have thele gentlemeg, : 
know, we can ſee what is odd in cha- 
racers as well as themſelves ; but it is 
our buſineſs to; relate facts as they arez 
1 we oy done, it is the 
of the learned a; aGious rea- 
I} that ori book of na- 
ture, whence Every,p _ in our 5 
is tran(cribed, [ ugh we. quote, not 
harp. ax, page for it s u- 


The cotnpa pany which now arrived 


wert of 1 differ t tion. 7 
1 nded then —＋ bY it ny cnc 


7 — OR 20 the „till they ſho 
ſee him hereaft; m a 
— 4 At preſent, their whole Sone 
cern and attention were em Das 
the bloady object on the which» 
— 2 placed upright in a — 
an to diſcover N ſymptoms "x * 
155 and motion, Theſe were no on- 
er perceived by the company (for Jones + 
was at firſt, 
dead) than t y,all fell. at once to» 
preſcribing, for. 8 for as · none of 
— de cal order was: preſents every - 
22 toak thas office, upon him. 
1585 8 unanimous voice 
off * whole, ron; der E 


t . at WAY 
n e e bikers: 


none a: ſtep - Several c 
dials ne re 9. preſcribed, in the » 


ſame inet. 405 ** land- 
lord 8 A pa opener] = his 24 
beer, with a — wA 

a beſt dal in ee 


The perſon 57 ally tant en 


this occaſion, in. deed the only one who - 
did mes ſervice, or ſeemed ud tq dp - 
any, was; the landlady. She cut: off - 
ſame of her hair, apd,applied it go ae 
wounds 16 ihe i ee 


tempt. you her . $ — 7 . 

ond o 

4 own W or a bottle of — 4 
255 ws as.ſoon as it was b . 

A og w 

8 joe ſry ip . 

* and; plentiful draught. 
oon terwards as ived the ſurgeon, * 


who dang renfd! wound, having 


ſhaken his head, an | * 
thing which was done; ot _ 
tient jaſtapsly,to.hed, in which gin. 


ter in 4 more a en . 


ally concluded to he | 
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- "DRESS OF THE LANDLADY; THE 
"GREAT \LEARNING OF A SUR- 
Son, AND THE $OLID SKILL 
"IN "CASUISTRY OF THE WOR- 
r LIEUTENANT. 1 


IX HEN the wounded man was 


carried to his bed, and the 


64 


— — again to clear up from the 
urry which this accident had occaſi- 
aned ; the landlady thus addreſſed the 


br mans, Pepys; © I am afraid, 
Sir, ſaid the, 


4 #6UnDLING; 
to leave him ſome 
time to his repoſe, and ſhall here, there- 


© this young man did 


* 


; * —_— T4... 
] dare ſwear he is more of a gentle- 
© man than the oer. 
Ay cries the landlady; © why, 
© look you there now : well, my firſt 


© huſband was a wiſe man ; be uled to 
& ph you can't always know the in- 
. __ © fideb 

- CONTAINING © THE "GREAT AD- 


y the ourfide. Nay, that might 
© have been well enough too: for I 
never ſaw'd him till he was all over 


blood? Who would have theft it! 


«© mayhap, ſome young gentleman eroſ- 
« ſed in love. G lack-a-day ! if 


be ſhould die, what a concern it 


* would be to his parents! Why, ſure 
© the devil muſt poſſeſs the wicked 
«© wretch to do Tuch ah act. To be 
«© ſure, he is a ſcandal to the army, as 
your honour ſays : for moſt of the 
« gentlemen of the army, that ever I 
«© law, are quite different fort of people, 
© and look as if they would ſcorn to 


„not behave himſelf as well as he * pill any chriftian blogd as much as 
« ſhould do to honours ;\and if * any men; I mean, that is, in a civil 
de had been killed, I ſuppoſe he had way, as my firſt huſband uled to ſay. 
but his d:/arts; to be ſure, when To be ſure, when they come inte 
«gentlemen admit inferior parſons in- the wars, there muſt be bloodſhed ; 
*-to their company, they oft to k * but that they are not to be. blamed 
« their diſtance; but, as my firſt bud. © for. The more of our enemies the 
© band uſed to ſay, few of em know kill there, the better; and I wi 
* howto do it. For my own part, I © with all my heart, they' could kill 
am ſure, I ſhould not have fuffered every mother's ſon of them.“ 
any fellows to include themſelves O fie, Madam!“ faid the lieutenant 


«';znro gentlemen's 1 but 1 ſmiling, all, is rather too bloody - 


* thoft he had been an officer himſelf, 
till the ſerjeant told me he was but 
n recruit.“ | 


The young man behaved himſelf ex- 
* tremely wellz and is, I believe, a 
much r gentleman than the en- 


« fign who abuſed him. If the young 


© minded a wiſh _ 3 
Not at all, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, 1 


am not at all bloody - minded, only to 
Landlady,“ anſwered the lieute- 
nant, you miſtake the whole matter. 


© our enemies, and there's no harm in 


- that. To be ſure it is natural for us 


© 'to wiſh our enemies dead, that the 
« wars may be at an end, and our 
«© taxes be lowered ; for it is a dread- 
„ful thing to pay as we do, Why, 


«© fellow dies, the man who ſtruck him now, there is above forty ſhillings 
© will have moſt reaſon to be ſorry © for window-lights, and yet we have 
„for it: for the regiment will get * {topped up all we could; we have al- 
* rid of a very troubleſome fellow, * 'moſt blinded the houſe, I am ſure: 
cho is a ſcandal to the arny; and \ © fays I to the exciſeman, ſays I, «I 
if he 'eſcapes the hands of juſtice, 1 think you of? to favour us, I am ſure 
£ blame me, Madam, that's al. % we are very good friends to the go- 
* Ay! ay! lack-a-day!* ſaid . vernment:” and ſo we are for ſartain, 
| the landlady, © who could have the: for we pay a mint of money to um. 
it? Ay, ay, ay, I am fatisfied your © And yet I often think to myſelf, the 
©* honour will ſee juſtice done; and ro government doth not imagine itſelf 
* tbe ſure it oft to be to every one. | more obliged to us, than to thoſe 
© Gentlemen of? not to kill poor folks * that don't pay um a Ring, AY, 
«* without anſwering for it. A poor © ay it is the way of the world." 
man hath a ſoul to be ſaved as well She edi 


ing. in this manner, 
* 'bis betters,” 


was e 


when the ſurgeon entered the room. 


*-Indeed, Madam, ſaid the lieu - The'licatenant . my 
* 
_ nly 


tenant, * you do the volunteer wrong; his patient did; Bur he 
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pnly by ſaping, 1 believe, 
T elt have deen by this time, 


t is, perhaps, it would have been 
„eb L could have been called 
ſooner. I bare Sir," ſaid the lieu- 
tenant, * the ſkull is not fractured. 
Hum, cries. the ſurgeon, ( fractures 
are not 2 * 2 — rous 
« ſymptoms. Contuſions and lacera- 
4 —— are often attended with wo 
« phenomena, and with more fatal 
* conſequences. than fractures, Peo- 
« ple who, know nothing of the matter 
* conclude, if the ſkull is not frac- 
« tured, all is well; w „1 
rather ſeg a man's ſkull broke all to 
pieces, ſome contuſions I haue 
met with. I hope, ſays the lieu- 
tenant, there are no ſuch ſymptoms 
« here. '——* Symptoms,” anſwered the 
ſurgeon, are not always regular nar 
+ conſtant. .. I have known very un- 
« favourable ſymptoms. ip the morn- 
ing, change to favourable ones at 
© noon, and return to unfavourable 
b again, at pight. Of wounds, indeed, 
« it is rightly and truly ſaid, Nemo re- 
« pente 25 turpiſſimus. I was once, I 
remember, called to a patient, who 
© had received. a violent contuſion in 
© his tibia, by which the exterior cutis 
+ was lacerated, ſo that there was a 
* profuſe ſanguinary diſcharge ; and 
the interior membranes were ſo di- 
* yellicated, that the os or bone very 
« plainly appeared through the aper- 
ture of the vulnus or wound. Some 
* febrile ſymptoms intervening at the 
« ſame time, (for the pulle was en- 
* uberant, and indicated much phle- 
: botomy) 1 apprehended an imme- 
« diate mortification. To preveiit 
which, I preſently made a large 
© orifice in the . vein of the left arm, 
* whence I drew twenty ounces of 
blood; which, I ex | to have 
found extremely ſiay and glutinous, 
© or indeed coagulated, as it is in pleu- 
* retick complaints; but, to my ſur- 
* prize, it appeared roſy and florid, and 
it's 5 24: differed little from 
* the blood of thoſe In perfect health. 
* I then applied a fomentation to the 
part, which highly anſwered the in- 
* tention, and after three or four times 
* dreſſing, the wound began to diſ- 
* charge a thick pus or matter, hy 
* which means the cohefion—but per- 
+ haps 1 do pot make my{elf perfeRy 


- 
- 


f 4 had not heen called ; and even as 
« it 


the landlady. 


18x 


4 well underiood.'— No, really,” an- 
{wered the lieutenant, 4 I cannot 
I underſtand a ſyllable.—“ Welk, 
Sir, ſaid the ſurgeon, * then I ſhall 
not tire your patience ; in ſhort, - 
<« within fix weeks, my patient was able 
© to walk upon his legs, as perfectly 
© as he could have done before he re- 
© ceived the contuſion. I wiſh, Sir, 
ſaid the lieutenant, ,* you would be ſo 
* kind only to inform me, whether the 
© wound this young gentleman hath 
had the misfortune to receive, is like» 
ly to prove mortal? Sir, anſwer- 
ed the ſur © to ſay whether a 
s wound will prove mortal, or not, at 
* firſt dreſſing, would be very weak 
and fooliſh | 4 wars danny : we are all 
mortal, and ſymptoms often occur 
© in a cure which the greateſt of our 
? profeſſion could never foreſee. 
But do you think him in danger ?* 
ſays the other. In. danger! | ay, 
5 ſurely,” cries the doctor; who 18 
there among us, who in the moſt 
« perfect health can be ſaid not to be 
in danger? Can a man, therefore, 
« with fo bad a wound as this be ſaid 
ta be out of danger? All I can fay, 
at preſent, is, that it is well I wag 
called as I was; and perhaps it would 
© have been better if I had been called 
4 ſaoner, I will ſee him again early 
© in the morning, and in the mean 
time let him be kept extremely quiet, 
and drink liberally of water - — 
Won't you allow him heh ow 9 


ſaid the landlady? * Ay, ay, fac 


* whey," cries the doctor, if you will, 
provided it be very ſmall.'— And 


.* 2 little chicken-broth too, added 


ſhe. Ves, yes, chicken-broth,' ſaid 


the doctor, is very good. Mayne 


I make him ſome jellies. too? ſaid 
© Ay, ay, anſwered 
the doctor, * jellies are very good for 


« wounds, for they promote coheſion.” 
And, it was luckily the had 
not ed ſoup, or high ſauces, for 


the doctor would have complied, ra- 

ther than have loſt the cuſtom of 

the houſe. | | 
The doctor was no ſooner gone, than 


the landlady began to trumpet forth 


his fame to the lieutenant; who had 
not, from their ſhort acquaintance, 
conceived quite ſo favourable, an 


opinion of his phyſical abilities as 


the good woman and all the neigh- 


. bourhood entertained ; (and perhaps 


very 


* 
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l eee Ten n < 
or wa potion — 
m irt bet Heveithdleſs very much of = 


4 — — collected from 
Ke leurned diſcourſe of the e 
that Mt.” Jones was 1 
Fave orders for keepin 
don under u very 2 Fur — 4 
a8 in the” — attend him to 
u juſtice of ne n to commit the 
to Gloceſter to 
we Frene —— tenaht, who, though 
8 could neither read, write, nor . 


42 e * 


In u the ebieg or der ferit 


a meflage to Mf. Jones, that H a viſit 
— pot be troudbleſomne he would 
Wit on him. This civility was ver 
Kindiy and thankfully received d 
Jones; and the lieutenant accordingl 


Went up to his tom, where he fon 
The 833 much hetter that he 
Jones aſſured his friend, 


at 1 8 he ti not r expreſs be- 
Sers do the contrary from the Tuygev 
the ſnould have got up long ago: for 
he appeated to himſelf to be as well is 


ver; and felt no other OTIS 


his wound but an etbeme fore- 
neſd on that fide of his h 


I chould be very ch the 
Heatenant; that y ghd, of well 5 
you faney eg for then 


Would de aße to do vourſelf ju ics 
4 immediately for when a mutter 
c &an't be oy up, as in a caſe of a 
blow, che -ſootier you take him out 
© the better z but Lum afraid y think 
© yourſelf better than you are, and he 
-« would have too much advantage over | 

© you.” © 
n thy, however, anſwered ones, 
< if you pleaſe, and will be fo kind as 


lend me 4 Word; for I have none 
* © herg of my wh,” 


«8 $f wort! is heartily at your ſer- 
—— boy cries The lieu- 
rant, k 


him; © you are a brave 


lad, and J love 5000-4 irit z but T 
fear your ſtrength : for 's ch a blow, 
' and. much lofs of blood, myſt 
have very mbch' weakened you ; and 
© though you feel no want o ftren 
bed, yet you moſt proba 
© would after a thruſt or two. I can't 
© confent to your taking him out to- 


night; but F hope you will be able 
d come up With with us 


before we get 


Y 


— Sr A eee 


days march adyance; aid I ; 
h&nour Mall have fatis- 
40 oy the mam who fHidth —— 


Wi Man 
I wiſh,” CO 6; wis poſſi 


* ole to decide” rhifs ma — m5 
no you have tents it wo the, 1 
«Mall not be able tö feſt. 

O never think' of It, feturned the 
titer, fee days will rhake no dif- 
*\ftrence; The wouttfs of honour are 
nd like thoſe in * body. The) 
< ſeffer" nothing by the delay of cureé. 
*I win de alte gelber us well for you, 
to receive ſatisfoct;on a week hence 
4 Lamm * 0 
But fuppoſt, as Tihouſd 
grew worſe, . * of the' conſe- 
„ quences of preſent wund. F 
Then your Honour," ahſwered tlie 
Lieutenant, will recti n 
at ally; 17 Will do 
© Four 'c and teſti 5 "he 
< Cana your tention to Have added 
„prop fly if 60 had recovered.” 
8 ed N J um con- 
0 — at * Lam almoſt 
Afraid tb metitioh pf to you dx . 
< a m— but tho 'Hh 

ve you felſo ow, Mill in m 

ſrivus moments, and at 1 9 
0 — Paw really a chiiftian.” 
4 80 vis 1 too, I uffute you," ſuid 
the officer : * akd W #talons a one, 
„that 1 was pleaſed With a of . at 1 
ner for tak 
religion; ws bh I Ar a little del 
with you, no, young gefitleman, 
© that you mould eprelt 4 fear of de- 
claring your füith before one. 
„But how terrible muſt it be, cries 
Jones, “ to any ge who is really a A 
chriſtian, to cheriſh malice in bis 
© breaſt, 9 che command 
©- of Hitn who hath Expreſgly | fordit/it ? 
' How cun E beat to 46 this on a fick 
bed Or ho ſhall I make up m 
account, with ſuck an article as this 
* * my boſom agalnſt me?“ 
, Ibtlieve there is fuch a com- 
* king, cries the liutenunt; but a 
man of honour can't keep A And 
vyou muſt be a mam of — if you 
will be in the army. I fethember | 
once put the caſe ts our chaplain over 
© a bowl of punch, und be confeſſed 
© thete was much difficott In it; but 
© ſaid, he hoped there thight be u lati- 
„ tuile granted to folders in this one 
«inſtance; aud del dr flre it's our du 
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t live without his honour! No, no, my 


« dear boy, be a good chriſtian as long 


© ns you live; but. be a man of honour 


„too, and never put up an affront; 
© not all the books, nor all the parſons 
«© in the world; ſhall ever perſuade me 
« to that. I love my religion very 
« well, but I love my honour more. 
There muſt be ſome miſtzke in the 
« wording the text, or in the tranſla- 
tion, or in the underſtanding it, or 
« ſomewhere or other. But however 
« that be, a man muſt run the riſque, 
for he muſt preſerve his honour, 80 
« compoſe yourſelf to-night, anc I pro- 
© miſe you, you ſhall have an oppor- 
* tunity of doing yourſelf juſtice.“ 
Here he gave Jones a hearty buſs, 
ſhook him by the hand, and took his 
leave, 

But though the lieutenant's reaſon- 
ing was very ſatisfatory to himſelf, 
it was not entirely ſo to his friend. 
Jones therefore having revolved this 
matter much in his thoughts, at laſt 
came to a reſolution, which the reader 
will find in the next chapter. 


- CHAP. XIV. 


A MOST DREADFUL CHAPTER IN 
DEED; AND WHICH FEW RIBA. 
DERS OUGHT TO VENTURE' ur- 
ON IN AN EVENING, ESPECIALLY 
WHEN ALONE, | 


ONES ſwallowed a large meſs of 
chicken, or rather „ broth, 
with a very good appetite, as indeed he 
would have done the cock it was made 
of, with a pound of bacon into the bar- 
gain; and now, finding in himſelf no 
deficiency of either health or ſpirit, he 
reſolved to get up and ſeek his enemy. 
But firſt he ſent for the ſerjeant, who 
was his firſt acquaintance among theſe 
military gentlemen. Unluckily, that 
worthy officer having, in a literal ſenſe, 
taken his fill of liquor, had been ſome 
time retired to his bolſter, where he 


was ſnoring ſo loud, that it was not F 


ealy to convey a noiſe in at his ears 
capable of drowning that which iſſued 


from his noſtrils. 
However, as Jones perſiſted in his 
him, a vociferous 


deſire of ſeei 
drawer at length found means to diſ- 


turb his lumbers, and to acquaint him 
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+ to hope {6 5 es be would bear to with the meſſage... Of which the ſer- 


jeant was no ſooner made ſenſible, than 
aroſe from his bed, and having his 
clothes alreadyon, immediately attend; 
ed. Jones did not think fit to acquaint 
the ſerjeant with his deſign, though he 
might have done it with great ſafety; 
for the halberdier was himſelf a man 
of honour, and had killed his man, 
He would therefore have faithfully 
kept this ſecret, or indeed any other 
which no reward was publiſhed for 
diſcovering. But as Jones knew not 
theſe virtues in ſo ſhort an acquain- 
tance, his caution was perhaps prudent 
and commendable enough. 
He began, therefore, by acquaintin 
the ſerjeant, that now he was . 
into the army, he was aſhamed of be- 
ing without what was perhaps the 
moſt neceſſary implement of a ſoldier, 
namely, a ſword; adding, that he ſhould 
be infinitely obliged to him if he could 
procure one. For which, ſays he, 
© I will give you any reaſonable price. 
Nor do I inſiſt upon it's being ſilver- 
© hilted, only a good blade, and ſuch 
© as may become a ſoldier's thigh.” _ 
The ſerjeant, who well knew what 
had happened, and had heard that 
Jones was in a very dangerous condi- 
tion, immediately concluded, from ſuch 
a meſſage, at ſuch a time of night, and 
from a man in ſuch a ſituation, that he 
was light- headed. Now as he had his 
wit (to uſe that word in 4's common 
ſignification) always ready, he be- 
thought himſelf of making his advan- 
tage of this humour in the ſick man. 
© Sir,” ſays he, I believe 1 can fit 
© you. I have a moſt excellent piece 
of ſtuff by me. Its not, indeed, 
c filver-bilted, which, Ah fay, doth 


© not become a ſoldier; H; the handle 
is decent enough, and the blade one 
© of the beſt in Europe. It is a blade 
© that—a blade that—in ſhort, I will 
« fetch it you this inſtant, al you 
© thall fee it and handle 3th I am * 

* to lee your honour ſo well, wid at 
my heart.“ 4 _ 
Being inſtantly returned with" the”. 

ord, he delivered it to Jones, whe 
took it and drew it; and then told the 
ſerjeant it would do very well, and 

bid him name his price. RI 
The ſerjeant now began to harangue 
in praiſe of his goods. He ſaid, (nay 
he ſwore very 5 that the blade 
was taken from a French officer of 
Aa very 


184 
very high rank, at the battle of Det- 
Gn _ © I took it myſelf,“ fays he 
© from His fide, after I had knock 
© him o' the head, The hilt was 4 
© golden one. That I fold to one 
of our fine gentlemen; for there ure 
© ſonie of them, an't pleaſe your ho- 
* nour, who value the hilt of a ſword 
8 are than = 3 8 
ere the other ſtopped him, an 
him to name Lede. Tie ft 

ant, who thought — abſolutely 
out of his ſenſes, and very near his 
end, was afraid, leſt he ſhould injure 
bis family by aſking too little.  How- 
ever, after a moment's heſitation, he 
contented himſelf with naming twent 
guineas; and fwore he would not 
it for leſs to his own brother. 

© Twenty guineas!* ſays Jones, in 
the utmoſt ſurprize z © ſure you think 
v5 1 am mad, or that I never faw a 
© ſword in my life. Twenty guinezs, 
indeed 1 did not imagine you wontd 
® endeavour to impoſe upon me. Here 
t take the ford No, now Tthinkon't, 
© I will keep it myſelf, and ſhew ir to 
« your officer in the morning, acquaint- 
* ing him, at the fame time, what a 
© price you aſked me for it.” | 
be ſerjeant, as we have ſaid, had 
always his wit (ſenſu predifo) about 
him, and now plainly faw that Jones 
Was not in the condition he had ap 
hended him to be; he now, therefore, 
counterfeited as great ſurprize as the 
other had ſhewn, and faid, * I am cer- 
© tain, Sir, I have not aſked you 6 
© much out of the way. Beſides, you 
© are to confider, it is the only ſword 
T have, and muſt run the riſque of 
© my officer's" diſpleaſure, by vin; 


©. without myſelf, And truly, 
* gane. this together, I don't 
* thinKwenty ſhillings was fo much 


© out bf the way.“ 
enty ſhillings!” cries Jones; 


ys juſt now aſked me twent) 
meas. How cries the — 
your honour muſt have miſ- 


= 
ſt 


taken me; or elſe I miſtook myſelt— 


* and indeed I am but half awake, 
© Twenty guineas, indeed! no wonder 
* your honour flew into ſuch a paſhon ; 
E 4 fay twenty guineas too! No, no, I 
© meant twenty ſhillings, I aſſure you. 
And when your honour comes to 
© conſider every thing, I hope you will 
not think that ſo extravagant a price. 


* It is indeed trye, you may buy a 
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*/ weapon which looks as well for lefs 
© Here — him, 
Here Jones in | in 
1 I Il e GP 
5 words with you, that I will give you 
a ſhilling more than your demand.” 
He then gave him a-guinea, bid him 
return to his bed, and wiſhed him 4 


good march; adding, he h to over. 
trke them before the-divihon reached 
Worcelter. ö 


The feijeatit very civilly took his 
leave, fully ſatisfied with his merchan- 
cite, and not a little pleaſed with his 
dextrous from that falſe ftep 
into which his op 6d of the fick man's 
Iight-hendedneſs . betrayed him. 

As ſoon as the ſerjeant was departed, 

nes roſe from his bed, and dreſſed 

imtelf entirely, putting on even his 
coat, which, as it's colour was white, 
ſhewed very viſibly the ſtreams of blood 
which had flowed down it; and now, 
having graſped his new purchaſed ſword 
in his hand, he was going to iſſue forth, 
when the thought of what he was about 
to undertake laid ſuddenly hold of him, 
and he began to reflect that in a few 
minutes he might poſſibly deprive a 
human being of life, or might Joſe his 
own. Very well, fait he, and in 
« what cauſe do I venture my life? 
© Why, in that of my honour.-And 
ho is this human being A raſcal 
4 who hath imured and inſulted me 
5 without provocation But is not re- 
« venge forbidden by Heaven? Yes, 
but it is enjoined by the world.— 


Well, but ſhall I obey the world, in 


0 ſition to the {s commands 
f Heaven? Shall I incur the Divine 
* diſpleaſare, rather than be called 
Ha cord coundrel?“—I'II think 
no more g I am reſolved; and muſt 
« fight him.“ | 

he clock had now ſtruck twelve, 
and every one in the houſe were in their 
deds, except the centinel who ſtood to 
guard Northerton, when Jones ſoftly 
. his door, iſſued forth in pur- 
ſoit of his enemy, of whoſe place of 
confinement he had received a perfect 
deſeription from the drawer. It is not 
eaſy to conceive a much more tremen- 
dous figure than he now exhibited. 
He had on, as we have ſaid, a light- 
coloured coat, covered with ſtreams of 
blood, His face, which mifſed that 
very blood, as well as twenty ounces 
mei e drawn r 
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way pallid. Renn hie head was a tricks and geſtures, for the entertain- 
— of bandhage, not unſie s tur- ment and applauſe of the galleries, | 
ban. In the right-hand he carried h Perceiving the bird was flown, at 
ſword, and in the left a candle. Sg en to find him, and right- 
that the blggdy. Bapgue was not wor- apprebending that the = ij of the 
thy to be compared to him. In fact, , fixelpck would alarm the whole houſe, 
] believe; 8 more: dreadful apparition our hero now blew out his candle, and 


was ngy in a church+ yard, nor ſale” back again to bis cham- 
in the imagination of any good Her, and to his bed +, whither he would 
mat in a Wister-evening over 2 Ch not have been able to have gotten un- 
mas- hre in Somerſetſhire, d Gilgovered, bad any other perſon been 
. When the gentinel firſt ſaw our hero on the ſame ftair-caſe, fave only one 
approach, his hair began gently to lift tleman who was confined to his bed 
up his grenadier's cap j and in the ſame by the gout; for before he could reach 


the door to his chamber, the hall where 
the centinel had been poſted, was half 
\{ full of people, ſome in their ſhirts, 
aug others not half dreſt, all very ear- 
neſlly enquiring of each other, what 


Was the matter. $9 2%; 
The foldier was now found lying i 
the ſame place and. poſture in * 

+ ws jut before left him. Several 


inſtant his koces fell to blows with 
each other. Preſently his whole body 
way feized witli -worle than an agve 
fit, He then fired. his piece, and fell 
flat on his fac, A 

Whetder feat or courage was the 
occaſion of hie firing, or whether he 
took sim at the object of his terror, 
I cannot ſay. If he did, however, he 


had the gond fortune to miſs his man. 

Jones ſaeing the fellow fall, 
the cauſe of hin fright, t which be 
could not forbear ſmiling, not in the 
leaſt reflecting on the danger from 
which he had: jut Hie then 
paſſed by the fellow, who ſtill con- 


ed , 
but they preſently ſaw their miſtake ; 


im- 
mwediately- applied themſelves to ruſe 
him, and forme concluded him dead: 


for he not only ſtruggled with. thoſe 
who laid their hands on him, but fell 
a roaring. like a bull. In reality, he 
i its or devils were 


imagined ſo many 4 | 
handling him; for his imagination be- 
ing poſſeſſed with the horror of an ap- 
paxition, converted every object he ſaw 
* felt, into nothing but ghalts and 


tinued in the paſture in'which he fell, 
and entered the room where Norther- 
ton, as he had heard, was confined. 
Here, in a ſolitary ſᷣtuation, he found 
—an empty quazt- pot ſtanding on the 
table, on whichifome beer being ſpilt, 
it looked as if the room bad lately been 
inhabited z but at preſent it was en- 
I pprehended it might les d 
Ws. D it 
ta lame — but, upen 
ſearching all round it, he could per- 
ceive no other door than that at which 
he entered, and where the centinel had 
been . poſted, He then proceeded to 
call Northerton- fevers] tames by his 
name; but no one anſwered ; nor did 


res. i i | 
At length he was over 
candles being brought, and leeing two 
or three of his comrades preſent, he 
came a littlerg himſelf; but whey they 
aſked him what was the matter ; he 
anſwered, I am 2 dead may, that's 
a Lam a dead man. I can't - 
© covey it. I bave ſeen him. —“ What 
hatt chou ſeen, Jack ?' fas one pf 
the ſoldiers- Why, Lhave ſeen 
young volunteer that was killed yeſt- 


this ſerve to any ather-purpole, an to © erday,' He then imprecated the moſt 
confirra the centi — terrors, who heavy curſes on himſelf, if be had non“ 


was now convinced that the volunteer 
was dead of his wounds, and that his 
— ö the mur 
erer: he now in E | 

of horror, and 1 — with al my 
heart, ſome of thoſe actors, who: are 

fter to repreſent a man frightened : | 
out of his wits, had feen him, that This relation met with 2 gracious 
they might be taught to copy nature, reception from the audience. All the 
. inſtead af performing ſeveral. antick women preſant believed it firm 


Aa 


ſeen the volunteer, all over bloods 
vomiting fire ont of bis mouth apd 


ber where enſign Northerton was,  agd 

then ſeimug the enfign by the throat, 

— th him is @ clap of thun - 
X 


prayed 


* 


by 
pumbers, and got upon his legs; when 


s 


noſtrits, paſs by him into the cha- 


ly, and a 


+ 


* 
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| prayed Heaven to defend them from milltary life) the! ind bene a. 


murder. A the men, too, maiiy 
” 


"had faith in the ſtory; but othe 


: 


n 


turned it into derifion and ridicu me 5 15 3 


and a ſerjeant, who was prefent, an- 
ſwered very coolly, © Young man, you 


© will hear more of this, for going to 
© ſleep, and dreaming on your 1 1 


T be ſoldier replidd, « You may pu 
'© niſh me if you pleaſe; but I was as 


"6 broad awake as I am now; and the 


devil carry me away, as he hath the 


"* enſign, if I did not ſee the dead man, 
as 1 tell you, with eyes as big and 
© as fiery as two large flambeaux.” 
The commander of the forces, and 
the commander of the houſe, were both 
now arrived: for the former being 
*awike at the time, and hearing the 
centinel fire his piece, thought it his 
duty to riſe immediately, though he 
had no great apprehenfions of any miſ- 
chief; whereas the apprehenſions of 
the latter were much ter, leſt her 
ſpoons and tankards ſhould be upon 
4 march, without having received 
any ſuch orders from her. 

Dur poor centinel, to whom the 


ſigbt of this officer was not much more 


- welcome than the apparition, as he 


" again related the dreadful ſtory, and 
with many additions of blood and fire: 
but he had the misfortune to gain no 
credit with either of the laſt · mention - 
ed perſons; for the officer, though a 
very religious man, was free from all 
© terrors of this kind; beſides, having 
ſo lately leſt Jones in the condition we 
have ſeen, he had no ſuſpicion of his 
being dead. As for the landlady, 
though not over religious, ſhe had no 
kind of averſion: to the doctrine of 
- ſpirits; but there was a circumſtance 
in the tale which ſhe well knew to be 
" Falſe, as we ball inform the reader 
- preſeryly. - | 
But whether Northerton was carried 
away in thunder or fire, or in what- 
ever other manner, he was gone; it 
Was now certain, that his body was 
"Bo longer in cuſtody, Upon this oc- 
duſion, the lieutenant formed a con- 
cluſion not very different from whit 
the ſerjeant is juſt mentioned to have 
made before, and immediately ordered 
* the centinel to be taken priſoner. So 
- that, by a ſtrange reverſe of fortune, 


"(Rough not very uncommon in a 


* o " 
* 


of peace might 
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THE CONCLUSION OF THE" FORE- 
GOING ADVENTURES, © 


JIESIDES the ſuſpicion of 

B the — — — 
and worſe doubt againſt the poor cen- 
tinel, and this was that of treachery: 
for as he believed not one ſyllable cf 
the apparition, fo be imagined the 
whole to be an invention, formed only 


to impoſe upon him, and that the fel- 


low had; in reality, been bribed by 
Northerton to let him eſcape. And 
this he imagined- the rather, as the 
fright appeared to him the more unna- 
tural in one who had the character cf 
as brave and bold a man as any in the 
regiment, having been in” ſeveral ac- 
tions, having received ſeveral wounds; 
and, in a word, having behaved him- 
ſelf always like a good and valiant 
ſoldier. DX FI, | 

That the reader, therefore, may not 


- conceive the leaſt ill opinion of ſuch 3 
thought it, which he had ſeen before, 


ſon, we ſhall not delay a moment 
n reſcuing his character from the im- 
putation of this guilt. 

Mr, Northerton, then; as we have 


before obſerved, was fully fatisficd 


with the glory which he had obtained 
from this action. He had, perhaps, 
ſeen, or heard, or gueſſed, that envy is 
apt to attend fame, Not that I would 
here infinuate, that he was heatheni(h!y 
inclined to believe in, or to j- wg 
the Goddeſs Nemeſis; for, in/Faut; | 
am convinced he never heard of her 


name. He was, beſides; of an active 


diſpoſition, and had a great antipathy 
to thoſe cloſe winter - quarters in the 
caſtle of Gloceſterg for which a juſtice 
ibly give him 2 
billet,” Nor was he moreover free from 
ſome uneaſy meditation on a certain 


wooden edifice, - which I forbear to 


name, in conformity to the opinion of 


+ mankind, who, I think, rather ought 


to honour than to be aſhamed of this 
building, as it is, or at leaſt might 
be made, of more benefit to fociety 
than almoſt any other publick erection. 
In a word, to hint at no more reaſor.s 
for his conduct, Mr. Northerton s 

a deſirous 


7 


- dfirous of deputting that evening; and 
Cnothin co 107 Nin but 60 - 
trive the quomodo, which appeared to 
"ben matter of ſame difficulty.” - 
Now this — . thou 
ſometo hat crooked in his mbrals, was 
perfectly ſtraight in his perſon, which 
was extremely ſtrong and well-made. 
His face, too, was accounted handſome 
by the generality of women; for it was 
broad and ruddy, Wich tolerably good 
teeth. Such charms did notfai mak - 
ing an impreſſion on my landlady, who 
bad no ſittle reliſh for this Kind of 
deauty. She had, indeed, a real com- 
paſſion for the young man ; and hear- 
ing from the ſurgeon that affairs were 
like to go ill with the volunteer, ſhe 
ſuſpected they might hereafter wear no 
benign aſpect with the enſign, Hay- 
ing obtained, therefore, leave to make 
bim a visit, and finding him in a very 
mel ancholy mood, Which the conſider - 
© ably heightened; by telling bim there 
were ſearee any hopes of the volun- 


teer's life, ſhe procteqed to throw forth 


ſome hints, which the other readily 
and eagerly taking up, they foon came 
to a right underſtanding; and it was 
at length agreed, that the enſign ſhould 
- at a certain ſręg nal, aſcend the chimney, 
which communicating very ſoon with 
that of the Kitchen, he might there a- 
gain let himſelf down; for which ſhe 
would give him an opportunity, by 
keeping the coaſt clear, * 
But leſt our readers of a different 
complexion, ſhould take this occaſion 
of too haſtily condemning all comp: (- 
ſion as a folly, and pernicious to ſo- 
ciety, we think proper to mention ano- 
ther particular, which might poſſibly 
have ſome little ſhare in this action. 
The enſign happened to be at this time 
poſſeſſed of the ſum of fifty pounds, 
which did indeed belong to the Whole 
company: for the captain having 
quarrelled with his lieutenant, had en- 
truſled the payment of his company to 
the enſign. This money, however, 
he thought proper to depoſit in my 


landlady's hand, poſſibly by way of 


bail or ſecurity that he would hereaf- 


ter appear and anſwer to the charge 
. gan bi 


m; but whatever were the 
conditions, certain it is, that ſhe had 
the money, and the enſign his liberty, 

The reader may, perhaps, — 
from the compaſſienate temper of this 
good woman, that when ſhe ſaw the 


- 
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855 which ſhe knew him l 


3 


14 
o 
4 


tegel ike diger fore 


mould immediately haye interpoſed in 
"his behalf; but whether it was ka 
"had already exhaulted all her compat- 
fon in the above, wentioned inſtance, 
or that the' features of this us!. 
though not very different from thoſe 

the enſign, could not raiſe it, I will 
not determine but fd far from wg 
an aqvocate for the preſent priſoner, 

urged his guilt to his officer, declaring 
with uplifeed eyes and Hands, that the 
would not have tad iny concern in the 
'eſcape of a murderer for all the world. 


A, id — ES > 
Every thing was now once more qui- 


et; and moſt of the compauy returned 
"again to their beds; but the landlady, 
"either from the natural activity-of her 
"diſpoſition, or from her fear for her 
plate, having no propenſity to fleep, 
prevailed 'with the officers, as 'the 
were to march within little more than 
an hour, to ſpend that time with 
over a bowl of punch. © 
Jones had lain awake all this while, 
and had heard great part of the hu 
and buſtle. that had paſſed, of , whic 
he had now ſome curioſity to know the 
articulars. He therefore applied to 
bis bell, which rung at leaſt twenty 
times without any effect ; for my land- 
lady was in ſuch high mirth with her 
N that no clapper could be 
heard there but her own, and the 
"drawer and chambermaid, who were 
ſitting together in the kitchen (for 
neither durſt he fit up, nor ſhe lie in 
bed alone) the more they heard the 
bell ring, the more they were frighten- 
ed, and, as it were, nailed down in 
their places. 

At laſt, at a lucky interval of chat, 
the ſound reached the ears of our good 
landlady, who preſently ſent forth ber 
ſummons, which both her ſervants in- 
ſtantly obeyed, * Joe, ſays the mi- 
ſtreſs, © don't you hear the gentleman's 
bell ring? why don't you go up? 
It is not my buſineſs, anſwered the 
drawer, * to wait upon the chambers ; 
© it is Betty chambermaid's ' —* If 
© you come to that,” anſwered the maid, 
© it is not my bulineſs to wait upon 
« gentlemen. I have done it, indeed, 
© ſometimes; but the devil fetch me 
© if ever I do again, ſince you make 

your preambles about it. The bell 
ſtill ringing violently, their miſtreſs 
fell into a paſlion, and ſwore, if the 
drawer 


% 


complie 
don by his bedfide, acquainted him 
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| vith the ſcene which, had happened be- 


did net immedi 
Nene n a 


"the would on a 
F. 14 


I can't help it. I won't do 4. 
© pother {eryant's buſineſs.” She then 
applied herſelf to the maid, and endeg- 
brad to. prevail by gentle means; 
put all in vain, Betty was as inflex- 

le gs Joo, Both inſiſted jt was not 


bukoeſs, and they would nat do 
The lieutenant then fell a laughing, 


Wifi 1 


id, © Came, 1 will put an end 


ry 
U 


5 


A to this contention ;* and then turni 


to the ſervants, commended them for 
their reſolutjon, in neither giving u 
Abe point; but added, he waz ſure, 3 


one would conſent to go, the other 
would, To which propoſal they both 


agreed in an inftant\ and accordingly 
went up very lovingly and cloſe toge- 
tber. n they were gone, the ligy- 
Far, u Bez her why they 
> ansry1 er were 
both ſo Uunwüllth On go . | 
They returned ſoon after, and ac- 


© grajnted their miſtreſs, that the ſick 


gentleman was fo far from being dead, 
at he ſpoke as heartily as if he was 


; well; and that he gave his ſervice to 


the captain, and ſhould be very glad 

of the favour of ſecing him before be 

marched. | 

The Pen lieutenant immediately 
with his deſires, and fitting 


f Fo do, Madam,' 5 , 


wrath of the land- 


to compoſe himſelf to reſt, 


* 


| of the centinel. 

| n this, ones related to him the 
whole truch, and. earneſtly begged him 
not to puniſh the poor {aldier: 4 who, 


Wz . with, bis intention to 


I am confident,” ſays be, is as in- 


© noceut,of the enbgn's. eſcape, as he 
© is in rb ye, os of endea- 
© yourimg to on n. 

The lieutenant Rs a few mo- 
ments, and then anſwered: Why, as 
© you have. cleared the fellow. of one 
© part of the charge, ſo it will be im- 
c Pong to prove the other ; becauſe 
© he was vat the only centinel. But I 
© have g good mind to puniſh the ra(- 

cal for being a coward... Vet who 
© Knows what effect the, terror of ſuch 


an apprehenhon may have; and to 


© ſay the truth, he hath always behaved 
« well againſt an en — * ww it is 
* a good thing te {ox any gn of reli- 
© gion in. theſe fellows ; ſo I promiſe 
« you he ſhall. be ft at liberty when 


5 we. march. But hark, the general 
* heats, My dear e Jive me ano- 
c 


© ther buſs. Don't diſcompoſe nor 
* hurry, yourſalf; but remember the 
$ chridian doctrine of patience, and 1 
© warrant you will ſoon be able to do 


© yourſelf juſtice, and to take an ho- 


© nourable revenge. on the fellow who 
© bath jnjured you,” © The lieutenant 
then departed, and Jones endeavoured 


\ 
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CONTAINING ABOVE TWO DAYS. 


CHAP.,-I. 


& WONDERFUL LONG CHAPTER 
CONCERNING THE MARVELLOUS; 
. BEING MUCH THE LONGEST OF 
ALL QUR INTRODUCTORY CHAP= 
TERS. 


8 we are now entering 
upon a book, in which 
A the eourſe of our hiſtory 
& will oblige us to felate 
* ſome matters * a more 
ſtrange. and fſurprizi 
kind than any which have hitherto — 
curred, it may not be amiſs in the pro- 
legominous, or introductory chapter, 
to ſay ſomething of that ſpecies of 
writing which is called the marvellous. 
To this we ſhall, as well for the fake 
of ourſelyes, as of others, endeavour 
to ſet ſome certain bounds; and-in- 
deed nothing can be more neceffary, 
as criticks *® of different complexions 
are here apt to run into very different 


* By this 
the wen, 


extremes; for while ſome ares, with 
M. Dacier, ready to allow, that the 
ſame thing which is impoſſible may be 
et probable, others have ſo little 
hiſtorick or poetick faith, that they be. 
lieve nothing to be either poſſible or 
probable, the like to which hath not 
occurred to their own obſervation. 
Firſt, then, I think it may very rea- 
ſonably be required of every writer, 
that be keeps within the bounds of 
poſſibility z and ſtill remembers that 
what is not poſſible for man to perform. 
it is ſcarce poſſible for a man to believe 
he did perform. This conviction, 
haps, gave birth to many ſtories of the 
ancient heathen deities (for moſ of 
them are. of poetical original.) The. 
poet, being deſirous to indulge a wan- 
ton and extravagant imagination, "I. 
refuge in that power, of the extent R 
which his readers were no judges, or 
rather which they imagined to be infi- 
nitez and conſequently they could 
be ſhocked at any prodigies related of 
it. This hath been ſtrongly urged in 


word, here, and in molt other parts of our work, we mean every reader in 
1 It is happy for M. Dagier that he is not an {rihmag, | 


 efeney 
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dence of Homer's miracles; and it 


is, perhaps, a defence; not, 2s Mr. 
Pape would have. it, becauſe Ulyſſes 


told à ſet of foalifh lyge toght Phaa--.,at all in thoſe 


cians, who were a very dull nation 
but becauſe the poet himſelf wrote to 
heathens, to whom poetical fables were 
articles of faith. For my own part, 
I muſt confeſs, ſo Ae is my 
temper, I with Polypheme had confined 
himſelf to his mill. diet, and preſerved 
his eye; nar could Dlyſſes be much 
more concerned than myſelf, when his 
companions were turned into ſwine by 
Circe, who ſhewed, Ithink, afterwards, 
too much regard for man's fleſh to be 
fuppoſed capable of converting it into 
bacon. I wiſh, likewif, with all my 
heart, that Homer could have known 


the rule preſcribed by Horace, to intro 


duce ſupernatural agents as ſeldom as 
fible, We ſhould not then have ſcen 

is gods coming on trivial errands, and 
often behaving themſelves ſo as not only 


to forfcit all title to reſpe&, but to be- 


come the objects of ſcorn and deriſion. 
A conduct which muſt have ſhocked the 
credulity of a pious and ſagacious hea- 
then; and which could never have been 
defended, unleſs by agreeing with a 
ſuppoſition to which I have been ſome» 
Aimes-almoſt inclined, that this moſt 
glorious poet, as he certainly was, had 
an intent to burleſque the ſuperſtitious 
fanh of his own age and country. 
But I have reſted too long on a doe- 
trine which can be of no uſe to a chriſ- 
tian writer: for as he cannot introduce 
into his works any of that heaven] 
hoſt which make a part of his — 
ſo is it horrid puerility to ſearch the 
heathen theology for any of theſe dei - 
ties who have been long ſince dethroned 
from their immortality. Lord Shafteſ- 
bury obſerves, that nothing is more 
told, than the invocation of a muſe by 
a modern: he might have added, that 
nothing ean be more abſurd. A modern 
may with much more elegance invoke 
@ ballad, as ſome have thought Homer 
did, or a mug of ale with the author 


of Hudibras; which latter may per- 


haps havE'inſpired much more poetry, 
as well as proſe, than all the liquors 
of Hippocrene or Helicon. 

The only ſupernatural agents which 
can in any manner be aliowed to us 
moderns, are ghoſts; but of theſe I 
would adviſe an author to be extremely 
Haring. Theſc are indeed like arſenick, 


% A 


rer BF A TOUNDUING, 
'and other dangerous drugs in phyſick, 


to be uſed with the utiflotcavtion ; nor 
would I adviſe the introduction of them 
8, or by thoſe au- 
thors, to which. or At. a — 
laugh in the reader would be any great 
prejudice or mortification. 

As for elves and fairies, and other 
ſuch mummery, I purpoſely omit the 
mention of them, as I ſhould be very 
unwilling to confine within any bounds 
theſe furpgringimSuinationd, or whote 
vaſt capacity the limits of human na- 
ture are too narrow; whoſe works are 
to be conſidered as a new creation; and 


who have conſequently jult right to do 


what they will with their own. 
Man, therefore, is the higheſt ſubject 
(unleſs on very extraordinary occafions 


indeed) which preſents itſelf to the pen 
of our hiſtorian, or of our poet; and 


in relating his actions, great care is to 
be taken, that we do not exceed the 
capacity of the agent we deſcribe. 

7 Nor is poſſibility alone ſufficient to 
juſtify us, we muſt keep likewiſe within 
the rules of probability. It is, I think, 


the opinion of Ariſtotle z or if not, it 


is the opinion of ſome wiſe man, whoſe 
— will be as weighty, when it 
is as old; that it is no excuſe for a 
poet who-relates what is incredible, 
that the thing related is really matter 
* of fag.” Mis may perhaps de al- 
lowed true with regard to poetry, but 
jt may be thought impraQticable to ex- 
tend it to the hiſtoria n forheis obliged 
to record matters as he finds them; 
though they may be of ſo extraordinary 
a nature, as will require no ſmall de- 
gree of hiſtorical faith to ſwallow them. 
Such as was the ſucceſsle(ſs armament 
of Xerxes, deſcribed by Herodotus, or 


the ſucceſsful expedition of Alexander, 


related by Arrian. Such; of later years, 
was the victory of Agincourt obtained 
by Harry the Fifth, or that of Narva 
won by Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. 
All which inftances, the more we re- 
fle& on them, appear ſtill the more aſto- 
niching. 

Such facts, however, as they occur 
in the thread of the ſtory; nay, in- 
deed, as they conſtitute the eſſential 
parts of it, the hiſtorian is not only ju- 
{tifiable in recording as oy really 
happened; but indeed would be un- 
pardonahle, ſhould he omit or alter 
them. But there are other facts, not 
of ſuch conſequence, nor ſo necellary, 


which 


N 


AZgoegs'sgrse gcgen 


„ — — I ——— 


. 


„„ fa & 


/ 


which zh ever ſo well atteſted, 


may neverthe]e[® be facrificed to obli- 


vion in compleiſance to the ſcepticiſm 
of a reader. Such is that memorable 
ſtory of the Ghoſt of George Viller's, 
which might with more propriety have 

5 a Br. 1 Drelin- 


deen made x" preſent of to 


court, to have kept the Ghoſt of Mrs. 
Veale company; at the head of his 
Diſcourſe upon Death, than have been 
introduced into ſo ſolemn a work as 
the Hiſtory: of the Rebellion. 
To ſay the truth, if the hiſtorian 
will conſine himſelf to what — 
happened, and utterly reject any i 
cumſtance, Which, though never ' fo 
well atteſted, he muſt be well afſuretl 
is falſe, he will ſometimes fall into 


the marvellous, but never into the in- 


credible. He wilt often raiſe the won 
der and ſarprize of his readers, but 
never that incredulous hatred mention- 
ed by Horace. It is by falling into 
fiction, therefore, that we generally of- 
fend againſt this rule, of deſerting 
probabi ity, which the hiſtorian ſeldom 
if ever quits, till he forſakes his cha- 
raſter, and commences a writer of 
romance. In this, however, thoſe 
hiſtorians, who relate publick tranſ- 
actions, have the advantage of us who 
confine ourſelves to ' ſcenes of private 
life. The: credit of the former is by 
common notoriety ſu ed for a lon 
time; and publick records, with the 
concurrent teſtimony of many authors, 
bear evidence to their truth in future 
ages. Thus a Trajan, and an An 
toninus, à Nero and à Caligula, have 
all met with the belief of p 3 
and no one doubts but that men 
very good, and ſo "ad, were once 
the — bes 2241 
But we who deal in private charac · 
ters, who ſearch into the moſt retired 
receſſes, and draw forth examples of 
virtue and vice from holes and cor. 
ners of the world, are in a more dan 
erous ſituation.” As we have no pub- 
ick notoriety, no concurrent teſtimony, 
no records to ſu 
what we deliver, it becomes us -yot 
only to keep within the limits of poſ- 
libility, but of probability too; and 
this more eſpecially in panting what 
is greatly goed and-amiable.. Khavery 
and folly, though never ſo exorbitant, 
— a . meet — aſſent ; 
r Ill nature ſupport and 
trength — r Th. Pa 
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generoſity of 
= — teceived a conſiderable 


and corroborate 
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Thus we ä „ with little 
danger, * ag Hr of a Fiſher 3 


who having or a his bread to the 


Derby, and having 


. from his hands; yet in order 
to-poſſeſs himſelf of what remained in 
his friend's ſcrutore, concealed him- 
ſelf in a publick office of the Temple, 
through which there was a paſſage 
into Mr. Derby's thanibers. Here 
he overheard Mr. Derby for many 
. hours. ſolacing himſelf at an enter- 
'tainment which "he that evening gave 
his friends, and to which Fiſher 
been invited. During all this time, 
no tender, no grateful refleftions, aroſe 
to reſtrain his purpoſe ; but when the 
poor gentleman had let his company 
out through the office, Fiſher came 
ſuddenly from his lurking- place, and 
walking ſoftly behind his d into 
his chamber, diſcharged a piſtol-ball 
into his head. This may be believed, 
when the bones of Fiſher are as rotten 
as his heart. Nays perhaps, it will 
be credited, that the villain went two 
days afterwards with ſome young ladies 
to the play of Hamlet; and with an 
unaltered countenance heard one of 
the ladies, who little ſuſpected how 
near ſhe was to the perſon, cry ou 
* Good God | if the man that m 
* dered Mr. Derby was now preſent !” 
Manifeſting in this a more ſeared and 
callous conſcience than even Nero him- 
ſelf; of ' whom we are told by Sueto - 
nius, that the conſciouſneſs of his guilt 
after the death of his mother; became 
immediately "intolerable, and ſo con- 
tinued ; nor could all the congrattila- 
tions of the ſoldiers, of tlie ſenat 
and the people, allay the horfors'of | 
his conſcience. Fg. ht RS. WIN 
- - Byt now, un the other hand, ſhould 
I tell my reader, that I had known 2 
man whoſe penetrating genius had en- 
abled him to raiſe a large fortune in 
way where no beginning was chalk 
out to him; that he had done this 
with the moſt perfect preſervation” of 
tis integrity, and not only without 
the leaſt injuſtice or injury to any one 
individual perſon, but with the higheſt 
advantage to trade, and a vaſt increaſe 
of the publick revenue; that he had 
expended one part of the income of this 
fortune in diſcovering a taſte ſuperior- 
to moſt, by works where the higheſt 
dignity was united with the pareſt ſita 
B b plicity, 


Nu * 
op an 1 


2 2 of- charity to 0 
. — 
merit, or their wants 3 chat he was 
moſt rn ſeat ching after me- 
tit in — and eager to relieve it, 
N cargful-( too care 
ul) to — what he dane; 
Swan his Suave, — 
„ his takle, his private hoſpitality, 
and his nuhlick beneficence, all — 
_ wind from: whigh. they: flowed, 
and were all jnwingeally mich and 
moble, without.qinfſel; or external of- 
ae: pany every relatiun 
I baby Tae 
ou {ng $'to 
his 4% Creator, wald ——— ab to 
ſoyegeigu 7 — a moſt tender bv 
techis wife, à kintl relation, a muni- 
Heent paron, a warm and firm friend, 
_ B:&nowing. and: chentful companion, 
gent to his ſervanta, hoſpitable to 
is neighboure, charitable to the poor, 
benęxolent ſo ali mankind. Should 
„add te theſe, the : epithets of wiſe, 
brave, elegant, anti indeed every other 
- amiable e puke in our Janguage, - T 
Wight ſ 7 ſays, n 
wort LoH 1. our J 


. er el, 7 = 


71 1802 . 


herp deſcribed; -- Butra ſingle in» 
_—_ L; really, know. nat ſuch 

is not {ut t to juſtify us, 
while we are-writing to thoulands who 
never heard of, tho an, nar of any 
ching like him. Such raræ ave; ſhould 
oy remitted to — writer, or to 

itch 


pou ger, x or to pron — 


into arhime, with an air of careleſs- 
neſs and neglett, withant giving any 
offence to the reader. 

I. the laſt place, the ations ſhould 
be ſuch as may not only be within the 
zompaſs of human agency, and 7 
man agents, may ay pohably be 

— to do; but they ſhoul ele 

e he very actors and characters them- 
felves to have performed: for what 
may be only wonderful and ſurprizing 
in one man, may become improbable, 
or — impoſſible, when related of 


ano 
„This laſt requiſite is what the cans: 
wick Chicks n conſervation of 


— 
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a a 

—.— —— 
_ is admirably remarked by a moſ 


: -excellent writer, chat zeal can no more 


a man to act in direct oppoſition 
f, than a rapid ſtream can ca 
—— again it's own-current. I will 
venture to ſay, that for a man to act 
in direct contradiction to the diftates 
of his nature, 48, if not im e, 28 
improbable and as miraculous as any 
ching which can well be conceived. 
Should the beſt parts af the tory of 
NM. Antoninus be aſeribed. to Nevo, or 
[ſhould the worſt incidents of Nero's 
hte be imputed: to Antoninus, what 
would be more fmeking to belief than 
. — — heren both theſe 
ng related of their t, con- 
ſtitute the truly marvellous — 2 
Our modern authors of comedy have 
fallen almoſt univerſally into' the error 
here hinted} at: their herbes general) 
are notorious: rogues, and Weir be. 
roines abandoned jades, during the fit 
four a&s ; but in the ſiſth, the former 
become very worthy gentlemen, and 


| the latter, women of: virtue and diſcre- 


tion 3 nor is he writer often. ſo kind 
as to.gire himſelf the jealt trouble to 
© 88 — this monſtrous 
change and incongr There is, in- 
no other Aan e affigned for 
it, than becauſt the play is drawing to 
a — a8 TROY was no leſs na- 4 
tural in à rogue to repent in the 
ock of a play, than in the laſt of his 
52 Which we perceive to be general. 
the caſe at Tyburn ; a place which 
wight, indeed, cloſe the ſcene of ſome 
comedies with much „ as the 
beroes in theſe are un lyemi- 
nent far thoſe very talenta which not 
only bring men to the gallows, but en · 
able them to make an heroick figure 
when they are there. = 
Within theſe fexvreſtritions,T — 
every writer permitted to 
as much — as he pleaſes; 
nay, the more be tan e the rea- 
der, if he thus keeps within the rules 
of credibility, the more he will cope 
his attention, and the more he will 
charm him. As a genius of the highett 
rank: obſerves in his 5th chapter of the 


Bathos, The great artiofa]bpoetry, is 
© to: mix truth with ſictium j in order ts 


6 the credibl 
* e ih e dre, 


erefr or A Freundin 
Se beet 


3 | 9 — of 


— . is by no means ne- 
ceſſary ile ret: or his inci- 


dents, ſhould be trite, common, 6r vul 
gar ſuch as happen in every ſtreet, or 
in every houſe; of which miy be met 
with in the home articles of a newſ- 

per, Nor muſt he be inhibited from 
ſhewing manyperfons andthings which 

may we never fallen within 
the knowl of \ art of me rea- 
dert. If the writer —7 obſerves 
the rules above · mention he hath. 


— $ and Js! then in- 
eK wr ur reader; 
— i« indeed gulty bf eritiral infide- 
yy if he diſbelieves Kim. For want 
2 portion of ſuch fafth, * 7575 
fo chrtractet of young 
y, which was condom 
for being unnatural, by the AE 
yoice of a very | of elerks 
and apprentices; - ith had the 
ns fuffrages of many ladies of the 
rank ; one of whom, very eminent 
for — declared it = 
the picture o young people of 
her eee rd l 


> as. 


AAk. mn. oa 


IN WHICH THE LANDLADY PAYS 
A VISIT T0.MR, jonas. 


We Jones had taken leave of 
his friend the Feutenant, he 
endeayouret-to cloſe his eyes, but all 
in vain ; his fpitits were too lively and 
wikeful to be fuffed to fleep. So hav- 
ing amuſed, or rather tormenteil him- 
felf, with the thoughts of his Sophia, 


. 


till it was open day-light, be called for 
ſome tea; Ks 185 occahon m) 
_ f vouehſufed to pay him 
av 


This was indeed the firſt time ſhe 
bad ſeen him, or at leaſt hac taken any 
notice of him; but as the lieutenant 
had aſſured her that he was certain] ay 
_ oung gentleman of faſhio _ 

fel med to 7 

in her power; 0 
was one of thoſe houſes = 
tlemen, to uſe the language of adyer- 
tiſements, meet with” ei treatment 
for their mon 

She had no ue begen to make his 
tea, than "ſhe began to diſ- 
courſe, La t Sir,” faidcſhe, I think it 


19 


© is great pity that fuch i pretty young 
5 Untervatue himſd 
, us to abort with theſe foldier 
$I ably call themſelves g 
© tlemen, I warfünt you; but; a thy 
* firſt huſband "ſed fofay, they owls 
remember it is we Was pay y bet. 


© And, RR Af rd upon 
c ns, to be 'obili pay them, Lac 
6 to keep ern e x Mop te ares 
* Trad dare um ft night beſides 
'ofticers 2 n , for matter o hat, 'T 
ad rather have. the oy than the 
6 s, — * is Ever” 


© enough” 4 
© furs, F 785 85 15 ke Ae win 
© a; Sir, it is 24 — 1 2 
© lefs trouble, T ww Totes Sh 
45 E ſquire's Farhity, where Meh 
forty or fifty — of a night, be- 
qes horſes, And yet 1 warrants 
me, there fs narroto a one of all thoſe 
© officer fellows, but looks upon him - 
* ſelf to be as good as arrow a ſquire 
© of gol. à year. To be fureirdoth 
- me good to hear their men run about 
* after um, crying, your honour, your 
© honour, Marry come up with fack 
© honour, and an ordina 4 a ſhilling 
; a head. Then there” '4 fuch 188 
= zum, to be ſure, it frightens 
me out & my wits ; 1 thinks Kh 
r can ev. with ſuch wh 
4 gd e. And here * 
"nſgd you in ſo Barbarous 
"ner. I'thoughtinfleed how Ir be 


©reft woold ſecure him; they all h 8 
5 together: for if you gan ben n Bin” 
ger of death, which I am 8 


vydu are not, it would ls 25 
as one th ſuch wieked people. 
©-would have let rhe 9 5 
© Land hive mercy upon um! L 
© not have fach a A to anſwer for, 10 
© 'the whole world! But though you 
© are likely, with the blefſing, to re- 
* —— ere is lax for Him yet; 1 
if you will employ Lawyer Small, T 
- 42 de fworn ort hel wage the fellow 
< fly the country for him: though per- 
* haps he'H have fied the country be- 
© fore j for it is bete to- day, and gone 
tomorrow, with fuch chaps . 
„however, you'II learn more wit 4 
che future, and return back to 
„friends: I warrant they are al mi. 
© ſerable'for your loſs ; and if — 
but to know whathad happe 5 
© my ſeeming! F would” Nod fob t 
s World they fhovtd. come, 
Bbz © we 


* 


e know very well wharall the mat- 


© ter is 3 but if due won't, another 


4 willz fo a gentleman need ne-- 
ver 32 Fm fore: if I was- 
©. as you, I would ſeethe fineſt ſhe that 
© eyer wore a head hanged, before 1 
* would go for a ſoldier for her. Nay. 
don't Se ſo!* (for =? he th - 
violent degree ;) hy, you thought 
© Sir, 1 at pu The of the —_ I 
# warrant you, about Madam Sophia. 
© How 1' ſays Jones, ſtarting up, do 
vou know my Sophia?“ 11 
ay marry, cries the landlady; ma- 
1225 the time bath, ſhe lain in this 
houſe.— With ber aunt, I ſuppoſe, 
* ſays 1 Why, there it is now!” 


Fries the landlady. Ay, ay, au, L 
*. know the old lady very well, ad 
© a ſweet young creature is Madam 
* Sophia, that's the truth on't.— A 
© ſweet creature cried Jones, 5 O hea- 
© vens| 74 pap 
% Angels are p 3 
cc Ther * all that we believe of 
eaven, 


« Amazing brightneſs, purity, and truth, 


Bene joy, and everlaſting loye, aa ? 


And could I ever have imagined 
that you had known my Sophia! 
© I wiſh," ſays the landlady, © you knew 


half ſo much of her, t would 
© you have given to have ſat by her 
5. bed-fde ? What a delicious neck ſhe 


bath! Her lovely limbs have ſtretch · 
* ed themſelves in that very bed you 
no lie in. Here l' cries Jones; 
* hath Sophia ever lain here? BN» 
* ay, here ; there; in _—_— ed,” 
Jays the landlady, where I with you 
* had: er this moment; and ſhe may 
.* wiſh fo too, for any thing I know to 
the contrary; for ſhe hath mentioned 
© your name to me ——" Ha ' cries 

e, ©. did ſhe ever mention her your 
Jones ?—You flatter me now; I can 
never believe ſo much. —“ Why, 
then, anſwered ſhe, * as I hoje to 
be ſaved, and may the devil fetch me, 
if I ſpeak a ſyllable more than the 
truth, I have heard her mention Mr. 
Jones; but in acivil and modeſt way, 
1 muſt confels ; yet I could perceive 
* ſhe thought a great deal more than ſhe 
4 faid.'— O my dear woman, cries 
Jones, © her thoughts of me I ſhall ne- 
+ ver be worthy of. O ſhe is all gen- 


* tenets, kjadneſs, goodneſs | Why 


E Wo is 


8 + JR, reer 
66% „ „ > 
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©, was ſuch araſcal as. I born, ever to 


give her ſoft boſom a moment's un- 


„ ealineſs ? Why 1 I curſed ? I, who 
© would under | the plagues and 
miſeries which any damon ever in- 
« vented for mankind, to procure her 
© any good. nay, torture itſelf could 
© not be miſery to me, did I but know 
that ſhe was happy. — Why, look 


© you there nec ſays the lapclady, 
c þ 


told her you, was a conſtant vier. 
—* But pray, am, tell me when 
© or where, you knew any thing of me; 
for I never was here before, nor do 
© I remember. ever to have ſeen you.“ 
Nor is it poſſible you ſhould,” an- 
ſwered ſhe; * tor you;was a little thing, 
© when I had you in . at t 
4 quire s.“ * e quire's,” 
ſays Jones g; what do you know the 
great and good Mr. Allworthy, then! 

: Jy 

— Yes, marry do I, ſays ſhe; who 
in this country doth not? The 
fame of his goodneſs, indeed, an- 
ſwered Jones, muſt have extended far - 
© ther than this z but Heaven only can 
know him, can know that benevo- 
+ lence which is copied from itſelf, and 
«© ſent upon earth as it's own pattern, 
Mankind are as ignorant of ſuch di- 
© vine goodneſs, as they are unworthy 
of it; but none ſo unworthy of it as 
« myſelf. I who was raiſed by him to 
© ſuch a height ; taken in, as you muſt 
« well know, a poor baſe-born child, 
5 adopted by him, and treated as his 
s own ſon, to dare by my own follies 
5 to diſoblige him, to draw his ven- 
s geance upon me, Ves, I deſerve it 
© all z for I will never be ſo ungrateful 
at ever to think he hath done an act 
© of injuſtice by me, No, I deſerve to 
* be turned out of doors, as I am, 
And now, Madam, ſays he, I be- 
© lieve 1 will not blame me for turn - 
* ing ſoldier, eſpecially with ſuch a 
* fortune/as this in my pocket. At 
which words he ſhook a purſe, which 
had but very little in it, and which 
ſtill to the landlady to have 


leis. x | 

My good landlady was (according 
to vulgar phraſe) ſtruck all of a heap 
by this relation. She anſwered coldly, 
that to be ſure le were the belt 


judges what was moſt proper for their 
circumſtances," But hark |' ſays 
ſhe, I think I hear ſomebody call.— 
Coming! coming — The devil's in 
* all our volk, nobody hath any ca! 
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no, people are not ſo ſoon well of 


« want any more breakfaſt, the maid «, ſuch contuſions; but, Sir, I am not 
« will come up. Coming!” At which at this time of day to be inſtructed- 


rds, without 


ive this gratis to perſons of quality 
—— — confer it on thoſe of their 
own order without taking care to be 


* 


IN WHICH THE SURGEON MAKES 
nils SECOND... APPEARANCE, ' 


EFORE we proceed any farther, 
B that the om gy — 

n in imagining the landlady 
more than ſhe did, nor ſurprized t 
ſhe knew ſo much, it may be neceſſar) 
to inform him, that the lieutenant 
acquainted her that the name of Sophia 

been the occaſion of the quarrel; 
and as for the reſt of her knowledge, 
the ſagacious reader will obſerve how 
ſhe came by it. in the preceding ſcene. 
Great curiolity was indeed mixed with 
her vixtues z and ſhe never willingly ſuf- 
fered any one to depart from her houſe 
without enquiring as much as poſſible 
into their names, families,and fortunes. 

She was no ſooner gone, than Jones, 

inſtead of animadverting on her beha- 


yiour, reflected that he was in the ſame. 


bed, which he was informed had held 
his dear Sophia. This occaſioned a 
thouſand fond and tender thoughts, 
which we would dwell longer upon, 
did we not conſider that ſuch kind of 
lovers will make a very inconſiderable 
part of our readers. — 

In this ſituation the ſu found 
him, when he came to dreſs his wound. 
The doctor, perceiving upon exami- 
nation that his pulſe was diſordered, 
and hearin that he had not ſlept, de- 
clared that he was in great danger : for 
he apprehended a fever was coming on; 
which he would have prevented by 
bleeding, but Jones would not ſubmit, 
declaring he would Joſe no more blood; 
and, doctor, ſays he, if you will be 
* ſo kind only to dreſs. my head, I have 
no doubt of being well in a day or two. 

* I wiſh,” anſwered the ſurgeon, I 
could aſſure your being well in a 
* month or two. 


a the 


Well, indeed no, another know ſuch things,” ... 


* 


ing any leave, ſhe in my operations by a patient and I. 
ung out of — for the lower © inſiſt on making a revullion before Þ 
ſort of people are very tenacious of re- *. dreſs you,” Lebe b 3 
ſpect ; though they are contented to _ Jones perſi ſted obſtinately in his re- 


fulal, and the doctor at laſt yielded; 
telling him at the ame time, that ha 
would not be anſwerable for the ill con- 
ſequence; and hoped he would do him 


the juſtice to acknowledge that he had 


given him a contrary advice; which 
tient promiſed he would. 
he doctor retired into the kitchen ; 
where, addreſſing himſelf to the land- 
lady, he complained bitterly of the un- 
dutiful behaviour of his patient, who 
would not be blooded, though he was 
in a fever. | ö 
It is an eating fever, chen ' 
the landlady: for he hath devoured 
© two ſwingeing buttered toaſts chis 
« morning for breakfaſt.” 
Very likely, ſays the doctor; T 
have known people to eat in a fever x 
and it is very eaſily accounted for; 
becauſe the acidity occaſioned by 
the febrile matter, may ſtimulate the 
nerves of the diaphragm, and thereby 
occaſion a craving, which will not be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhable from a natural 
appetite ; but the aliment will not be 
concreted, nor aſſimilated into chyle, 
and ſo will corrode the vaſcular ori- 
fices, and thus will aggravate the fe- 
brifick ſymptoms. Indeed, I think the 
entleman 1n a very dangerous wa 
and if he is not blooded, I am afraid 
will die.” N 
Every man muſt die ſome time or 
other, anſwered the good woman; 
it is no buſineſs of mine. I hope, 
doctor, you will not have me hold him 
while you bleed him. But, hark'e 1 
a word in your ear; I would adviſe 
© you, before you proceed too far, to 
take care who is to be your pay maſter. 
© Paymaſter!* ſaid the doctor, ſtar- 
ing z * why, I've a gentleman under my 
© hands, have I not? 85 
I imagined fo, as well as you, ſaid 
the landlady; but, as my firtt huſband 
© uſed to ſay, every thing is not what 
© it looks to be. He is an arrant ſcrub, 
© I affure you. However, take no no- 
© tice that I mentioned any thing to 
vyou of the matter; but I think peo- 
« ple in buſineſs off always to let one 
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And have I ſuffered ſuch + fellow 
* 2s this, cries the doctor, in a paſſion, 
© to inſtruct me ? Shall I hear my pra- 
© tice inſultod by one O will Rot puy 
© me | am glad I have made this A 
© covery in time. I will ſee no whe-' 
©. ther. he will be or 0 He 
tden immediately went up ſtairs, and 
—— the door of the chamber 
ich much violence, awaked poor Jones 
from «very found nap, into which he 
was fallen ; and what was ſtitl worſe, 
from a delicious de] concerning So- 
2. f p 248 1 ; q 9134 
—— you be blooded, or no?” cries 
the doctor, in a rage. I have told 
« you my reſolution already, anſwer- 
Jones; and I with with all my 
_ © heart you had taken my anfwer: for 
© you have waked me out of the ſweet- 
< ft ſleep which l ever had in my life.“ 
* Ay, ay, cries the dockor, ma 
n man hath doſed away his life. Sleep 
© 3s not always good, no more than 
food but remember I demand of you 
« for the laſt time, will you be blood- 
© ed ?'—* I anſwer you for the laſt time, 
faid Jones, I will not.'— Then I 
* waſh my hands of you,* cries the doc- 
tor; © and I deſire you to pay me for 
© the trouble I have had already. Two 
« journeys, at five thillings each, two 
© dreſſings, at five ſhillings more, and 
© half a crown for phlebotomy.— I 
© hope, ſaid Jones, you don't intend 
© to leave me in this condition. In- 
« deed but I ſhall,” ſaid the other. 
« Then,” ſaid Jones 22 uſed 
© me raſcally, and T will not pay you 
© a farthing.'—* Very well,” eries the 
doctor, the firſt loſs is the bet. What 
« pox did my landledy mean by ſend - 
© ing for me to fuch vagabonds ! At 
which words he flung out of the room; 
and his patient turning himſelf about, 
foon recovered his ſleep, but his dream 
was unfortunately gone. : 


CHAP. IV. 


IN WHICH 1s INTRODUCED ONE 
or THE PLEASANTEST BARBERS 

THAT WAS EVER RECORDED IN 
HISTORY, THE BARBER QF BAG» 
_, DAD, NOR HE IN DON QUIXOT 8, 
nor EXCEPTED. 


THE clock had now firuck five, 
"23 when Jones awaked from'a na 
= ven hours, ſo much refreſhed, and 
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in ſuch perſoct health er, 
thar be reſolved e ger up And dreſs 
himſeif: for which purpoſe he un- 
locked his portmanteau, und took out 
clean linen, and u ſuit of cloaths; but 


firſt he flipt on a freek, and went 
down into the kitehen th beſpeak fome- 
thing that mighe pacify certdin ty. 


—.— he found riſing within his ſto- 
mac. ©. 197 aud 7 
Meeting the laudlacdy, he accofted 
her with great civility, and aſked what 
he could have for dinner, For din. 
© ner!” ſays the z© i is an odd time a 
* day to think about dinner. There 
is nothing dreſt ia the hotfe; and the 
© fires almoſt oui Well but, fays 
he, © I muſt have ſomething to eat, 
und it is almoſt | indifferent to me 
© what : for 0 tell you che truth, I 
* was never mort hungry im my life. 
— They" ſays the, I believe there 
is a piece of cold buttock and carrot, 
© which will fit you. Nothing bet- 
© ter,* anſwered but 1 mould 
© be obliged to you, if you would let 
© it be fried.” To which the landlady 
conſented ; and aid, fmiling, the was 
ad to fee hint fo well recovered, 
or the ſweetneſs of our hero's temper 


wayalmoſtirreſiftible; beſides, the was 


really no M-humoyred woman at the 
bottom: but ſhe loved money ſo much, 
that ſhe hated every thing which had the 
ſemblance of poverty. 
Jones now returned, in order to dreſs 
himſelf, while his dinner was PE 
ing; and vue, according to his orders, 
attended by the barber.. 
This barber, who went by the name 
of Little Benjamin, wes a fellow of 
oddity and humour, which had 
led bim into fall inconve- 
niencies, fuch as flips im che face, 
kicks in the breech, broken bones &c, 
For every one doth not underſtand 2 
jeſt ; and thoſe who do, are often diſ- 
exſed with being themſelves the ſub- 
jects of it. This vice was, however, 
incuruble in him ; and though he had 
often ſmarted for i, yet if ever he con · 
ceived a joke, he was certain to be de- 
livered of it, without the leaſt reſpect 
of — time, or place. wo 
e had a great matry other particu- 
larities in his charaRer, which I hall 
not mention, as the reader will himſelf 
very eaſily perceive chem, on his far- 


ther acquaintance with this extraor- 
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Juones 1 to be drett, 
for u reaſon which may be eaſily ima- 
gintd, thought the ſhaver was very 
redious in preparing his ſuds, and beg- 
ged him to male hafte 3 to which 

other anſwered; with much gravity, 
for he neuer diſcompoſed his muſcles 
on any account, Feflina leni, is u 
proverb which 1 learnt long before 
I ever touched a; razor, '— I find, 


„ al. 4 


< friend, are a ſcholar," replied 
jones. A poor one, ſaid the barber ; 
© non omnin ame. Again! 


ſaid Jones j I fancy you are at 
6 INT Excuſe me, vir," 
faid the „ mow tanti me dignor 
« bonore." Aud then 

ation, Sir, ſaid he, © fince 1 
have dealt in ſuds, I could never diſ- 
cover more than two-reaſons for ſhav- 
ing; the one is, to get a beard, and 
4 ——_— mg oat» are _ 
« jeture; Sit, it not be ce 
you ſhaved — former of theſe 
© motives. Upon my word you have 
* had ſuceeſs ; for one may ſay 
of your beard, that it is — 
dior. I conjecture, fays Jones, 
* that thou art a _— fellow.” 
You miſtake me widely, Sir,“ faid 
the barber, '* I am too much addicted 
' to the Rudy of philoſophy, binc illæ 
6; z Sir, that's my misfortune : 
too mach learning hath been my 
ruin. Indeed, fays Jones, I con- 
© fels, friend;-yow hade more learning 
than generally belongs to your trade; 
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85 © but I can't how it can have in- 

Jjured you. \-—* Alas, Sir ' anſwered 
ne the ſhaver, my father diſinherited me 
of for it. He was à dancing-maſter ; 
ad and becauſe I could read, before I 
e · could dance,” he took an averfion to 
ce, me, and left farthing among his 
ic, * other children. Will you p to 
1 * have temples—Oh, la! I aſk 
if- * your pardon, I fancy there is hiatus 
b- in manuſtriptis. I heard you was 
er, going to the wars : but I find it is a 
ad ' miſtake.” Why do you conclude 
on- * fo?” ſays Jones. Sure, Sir, an- 
de- fwered the barber, * are too wiſe 
ect en head thither ; 


© man to carry a bro 
tor that would've exrying coals to 
* Newcaflle." | 

Upon my word,” cries Jones, e thou 
© art a very odd fellow, and I like thy 
© humouy extremely; I mall be very 
© glad if tou wilt come to me after din 


\ +66 


ing to his 
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ner, and Urink a glaſs with me. L 
to be better acquainted with thee 
0 dear Sir,“ ſaid the barber, I 
© can do you twenty times as t a 
© favour, if you will accept of it. 
© What is that, my friend?“ eries 
Jones. Why, I wilt drink a bottle with 
© you, if you pleaſe ; for I dearly ſove 
© good-nature; and as you have found 
me out to be a comical fel low. ſo L 
have no ſkill in phyfiognomy, if you 
are not one of the beft-natured gen- 
tlemen in the univerſt. Jones now 
walked down ſtairs neatly dreſt, and 
pps the famed Adonis was not n 
elier figure; and yet he bad no 
charms for my lJandlady * for as that 
good woman did not refemble Venus 
at all in her perſon, ſo neither did the 
in her taſte, Happy had it been for 
Nanny the chambermaid, if ſhe had 
ſeen with the eyes of her miftreſs ; for 
that poor girl fell fo violently in love 
with Jones in five minutes, that her 
aſſion afterwards coft her many a ſigh. 
This Nancy was extremely pretty, and 
altogether as coy z for ſhe had refofed 
a drawer, and one or two young far- 
mers in the neighbourhood, but the 
bright eyes of our hero thawed all het 
ice in a moment. 
- When Jones returned to the kitchen, 
his cloth was not yet laidz nor in 
was there any occaſion it ſhould, his 
dinner remaining in fats quo, as did 
= fire which was ts trols it, This 
{appointment might have pat many a 
—— Es —5 into 4 paſſion ; | 
it had no ſuch effe& on Jones. He 
only gave the land 


+ a — 4 
mg, nnce 1t was 10 cult to 
by he would ext the beef An 
But now the good woman, whether 
moved by compaſſion, or by ſhame, or 
by what other motive, I cannot tell, 
firſt gave her ſervants à round ſeold 
for diſobeying the orders which the 
had never given, ant then bidding the 
drawer lay a napkin in the Sun, fhe 
fet about the matter in pou earneſt, 
and ſoon aceompliſhed it. = "oo 
This Sun, into which Jones was now 
conducted, was truly named, as lucut 
a non lucendo; for it was an apartment 
into Which the ſun had (carce ever 
looked. = . indeed, the worſt 
room in the houſe ; and happy was 4 
for Jones that it was ſd. N wy 
was how too hungry to find any fault; 
r WW 2 $hawobtry bay fs 
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| but having ance ſatisfied his appetite, pecti „ of 
de ordered the drawer to carry a bottle 2 it Was ended, Mr. Benja- 6 
of wine: into a better room, and ex- min, as we have ſaid; attended him, oy 
fled ſome reſentment at having been and was very kindlydefired to fit down, * 
n into a dungeon. Juones then filſing out à glaſs of wine, 6.4 
The drawer having obeyed his com- drank his health, by the appellation of 4 
mande, he was, after ſome time, at- doctiſime tomſorum. * Ago tibi gratiaz, 07 
tended by the barberz who would not * domine,” ſaid the barber; and then 4 
indeed have ſuffered him to wait fo looking: very ſtedfaſtly at Jones, be — 
Jong for his company, had he not been ſaid, with great gravity, and with a «1 
_ liſtening in the kitchen to the landlady, ſeeming ſurprise, as if he had recol- 1 
who was entertaining a cirele that lected à face he had ſeen before, Sir, Ml 
had gathered round her with the hif- may I crave the favour to know if 6 

torp of poor Jones, part of which ſhe your name is not Jones ?* T's which 6 
had extracted from his own lips, and the other anfwered,-that it was. Prob © y 
the other part was her own ingenious Deum bominum. , ſays the 62 
pep for the ſaid he was a poor barber. * how ſtrangely things come 6 tt 
„ taken into the houſe of * to paſs ! Mr. Jones, I am your mot © fe 
| — lworthy, where he was bred obedient ſervant. I find you do not « © 
up as an apprentice, and now turned + know me, which: indeed is no won- 11 
out of doors for his miſdeeds, parti- der, ſince you never ſaw me but once, n 
cularly for making love to his young * and then you was very young. Pray, * 
miſtreſs, and probably for robbing the Sir, how doth the I Squire All- © te 
| houſe ; for how elſe ſhould he come by © worthy ?\ How:doth ille optimns am- 1 yi 
* the little money he hath? And this,” * zium patronus{* — I find, ſaid © a1 
ſays ſhe, is your gentleman, for- Jones, you do indeed know me; but 457 
* foath !. A ſervant of Squire All- I have not the like — 2 of re · «hi 
* worthy !' ſays the barber, © what's collecting you. I do not wonder © af 
© his name ?'—* Why, he told me his at that, cnes Benjamin; * But I am © fi 
name was Jones, ſays ſhe; mos « ſurprized I did not know you ſooner, CB 
©* haps he goes by a wrong name. Nay, for are not in the leaſt altered. 


©, and he told me, too, that the Squire And pray, Sir, may I, without of- 
© had mentioned him as his own ſon; ! fence, require.-whither you are tra- 
© thof he had quarrelled with him “ velling this way ?) Fill the glaſs, 
now. —“ And if his name be Jones, Mr. Barber, ſaid Jones, ( and ak 
* he told you the truth, ſaid the bar- no more queſtions. “ Nay, Sir, 
ber; © for I have relations who live anſwered Benjamin, I would not be 
in that country z nay, and ſome peo- * troubleſome ; and I hope you don't 
6 1 ſay he is his ſon.— Why doth think me à man of an impertinent 
e not go by the name of his father ?? ; curioſity, for that is a vice which 
I can't tell that, ſaid the barberz * nobody can lay to my charge: but 
many people's ſons don't go by the * I aſk pardon, for when a gentleman 
name of their father. Nay," faid * of your figure. travels without his 
the landlady, * if I thought he was a * ſervants, we may ſuppoſe him to be, 
« gentleman's ſon, thof he was a bye- as we ſay, i» caſu incognito z and per- 
* blow, I ſhould behaye to him in au- * haps I ought not to have menti 
* other-gueſs manner; for many of * your name.'—* I own,” ſays Jones, 
* theſe bye-blows come to be great * I did not expect to have been fo well 
men; and, as my poor firſt huſband * known in this country as I find I am; 
'© uſed to ſay, never affront any cul - yet, for partitular reaſons, I ſhall 
* tomer that's a gentleman.” | & i be obliged to you if you will not 
121 mention my name to any other per- 
ſion, till I am gone from hence. 
e « Pauca verba, an(wered the barber ; 


and I wiſh no other here knew you 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MR. JONES no 
Aud THE anni but myſelf; for ſome people have 


3 * tongues : but I promiſe you I can 
T* 18 converſation paſſed partly keep a ſeeretʒ my enemies will allow 
while Jones was. at dinner in his me that virtue. —“ And yet that is 

dun eon, and partly while he was ex · not thecharactgriſtick of your _ 
, 


* 


„ gien, Mi. Bathes,) anſwered Jones. 
„Alas, Sir, replied Benjamin, * Mew 
« {i mald\ un & olom fic erat - Þ was 
© not born nor bred a barber;.L affure- 
«, you. I aye ſpent moſt! of my time 
amen; - bay” 

nti- 


« ſhewn you kept a fecret 
better. | Efliould not have degraded 
your name in 2 publick kitchen r 
«© for, indeed; Sir, fome e have not 
© uſed you; well z for . making 
a public proclamation! of hat you 
c A nr a el between v3, 
© ſelf and Squire Allworthy , they add- 
« ed lyes of their own! p things which 
I knew to be lyes.— You ſurprize 
me greatly,” cries Jones. Upon m 
word, Su,” anſwered Benjamin, 5 
« tell the _ 5 — I need not tell 
* my landlady was cke perſom. I 
6 — it moved me to bear the ſto- 
ry, and 1 hope it is all falſe; for I 
© have à great for you I do 
aſſure you, I have, and have had ever 
© fnce the good · na ture you ſhewed to 
© Black George, which was talked of 
all over-theicountry ʒ and I received 
. — — * —— about it. In- 
© deed; it m ou beloved by e 

© body. You will pardon 22 —— 
fore for ĩt as real conceru at what 
I heard, made me alk any queſtione; 
© for I have no i cuviofity' 
about me: but I love good-nature, 
* and thence became amuris abuwndan- 
© tia ergarte.” 

Every. profeſſion of friendſhip eafrly 
gains credit with the miſerable; it is 
yo v therefore, if Jones, who, 
deſides his being miſerable, was ex- 
tremely open-hearted, very reatity be- 
leved alb the profeſſions of Benjamin, 
and received him into his boſom. The 
kraps — ——— of which: Benja- 
min applied property enough, though 
it did not Los of — lids 
ture, ſeemed yet to indicate m—_— 
wperior to a common barber, and ſo 
indeed did his whole behaviour, Jones 
therefore believed the truth of what he 
had ſaid; as to his original and: edu- 
cation; andi at length, after much en- 
reaty, he ſaid, ( Since you have heard, 
* my friend, ſo much of my affaire, 
„d ſcem ſo deſſrous to Know the 

truth, if you will have patience to 
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„ Hear it, I will inform you of the 
©. hole. Patience ' cries Benja- 
min; that Lill, if the chapter was 
never fo long; and I am very much 
© obliged to you for the honour you 
4 & me. | 
Jones now began, and related the 
whole hiſtory, forgetting only a cir- 
cumſtance or two, namely, every thing 
which: paſſed on that day in which he 
had fought with Thwackum ; and 
ended with his reſolution to go to ſea, 
— ere in the — ad made 
im c his purpoſe, and brought 
Him to — where he then nom, 

Little Benjamin, who had been all 
attention, never once interrupted the 
narrative; but when it was ended, he 
could not help obſerving, that there 
muſt be ſurely ſomething more invent- 
ed by his enemies, and told Mr. All- 
worth nſt him, or ſo 2 man 
would never have diſmiſſed one he had 
loved ſo tenderly, in ſuch a manner. 
To which Jones anſwered, he doubt- 
ed not but ſuch villainous arts hac 
been made uſe of to deſtroy him. 

And ſurely it was ſcarce poſſible for 
amy one to have avoided making the 
ſame remark with the barber; ho hac 
not, indeed, heard from Jones, one 
ſingle circumſtance upon which he'was 
condemned; for his actions were not 
now placed in thoſe injurious lights 
in which they had been miſrepreſented 
to Allworthy : nor could he mention 
thoſe many falſe accuſations whick 
had been * time to time preferred 
agaiaſt him to Allworthy; for with 
none of theſe he was himſelf acquaint- 
ed, He had likewiſe, as we have ob + 
ſerved, omitted many material facts in 
his preſent relation. Upon the whole, 
indeed, every thing now appeared in 
ſach favourable colours to Jones, that 
malice itſelf would have found it noeaſy 
matter to ſix any blame upon him. 
| Nat that jones defired to conceal or 
to diſguiſe the truth; nay, he would 
have been more unwilling to have ſuf- 
fered any cenſure to fall on Mr. All- 
worthy for'puniſhing him, than on his 
own actions for deſerving it; but, in 
reality, ſo it happened, and fo it al- 
pen : for let a man be 
never ſo honeſt, the aecount of his own 
conduct will, in ſpite of himſelf, be 
fo very favourable, that bie vices will 
come purified through his lips, and, 
like foul _ well ſtrained, will 
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than he ought ; and that he now choſe 
to retire to his room, where he wiſhed 
he could procure himſelf a book. 
* A book!” cries Benjamin, what 
© book would you have; Latin orEng- 
* liſh? I have ſome curious books in 
© both languages: ſuch as Eraſmi Col- 
© loquia, Ovid de Triſtibus, Gradus 
© ad Parnaſſum; and, in Englith, I 
gave ſeveral of the beſt books, though 
© {ome of them are a little torn 3 but 
I have a great part of Stowe's Chro- 


© at a cut in all this neighbourhood. 
For though he hath not been here 
© above three months, he hath done 
© ſeveral great cures.” 

The drawer was preſently diſpatch · 
ed for little Benjamin, Who being 
acquainted in what ity he was 
wanted, himſelf accordingly, 
and attended; but with fo different an 
air and aſpect from that which he wore 
when his baſon was under his arm, 
that he could ſcarce be known to be 


nicle, the ſixth volume of Pope's Ho- the ſame perſon. | 
mer, the third volume of the Spec= - © So, Fonſor, os toe I find 
© you have more chan one; how 


tator, the ſecond volume of Echard's 


— 
«- 


came 


leave all their foulneſs behind. For * Roman Hiſtory, the Craftſman, Ro- 7 
though the facts themſel ves may ap- binſon Cruſoe, Thomas à Kempis, 7 
pear, yet ſo different will be the mo- and two volumes of Tom Brown's - 
tives, circumſtances, and conſequences,” works. bw rnd 0 
when a man tells his own ſtory, and + © Thoſe last eries Jones, are i 
when his enemy tells it, that we ſcarce” © books I —— ſo if you pleaſe # 
can recognize the facts to be one and *© to lend me one of ' thoſe” volumes.“ # 
the ſame. . | Tue barber aſſured him he would be - 
Though the barber had drank down highly entertained ; for he looked up- ; 
this ſtory with greedy ears, he was on the author to have been one of the ; 
not yet ſatisfhed, ''There was a cir- ere wits that ever the nation pro- A 
cumſtance behind, which his curioſity, ced. He then ſtepped to his houſe, 4 
cold as it was, moſt eagerly longed: which was hard by, and immediately . 
for. Jones had mentioned the fact of returned; after which, the barber hay- 0 
his amour, and of his being the rival ing received very ſtrict injunctions of | 
of Blifil, but had-cautiouſly concealed ſecreſy from Jones, and having ſworn P 
the name of the young lady. The inviolably to maintain it, they ſepa- 9 
barber, therefore, after ſome beſitation, rated; barber went home; and 2 
and many hums and ha's, at laſt beg - Jones retired to his chamber. F B 
leave to crave the name of the la- | md” IE tt | hi 
y. Who a d to be the principal + + ana . m 
cauſe of all this miſchief, Jones pauſ. c HA p. vi. th 
ed a moment, and then ſaid, * Bine li | | ti 
* 1 have truſted you with ſo much, 1N WHICH MORE OF /THE TALENTS " 
© and fince, I am afraid, her name is OF MR./BENJAMIN WILL APPEAR, 8 
© become too publick already on this A8 WELL AS WHO THIS EXTRA- 4 
occaſion, I will not conceal it from _ ORDINARY PERSON WAS, | 
you. Her name is Sophia Weſtern. | ö 
Prob Deum atque bominum fidem! | the morning Jones grew a little * 
Squire Weſtern hatha daughter grown uneaſy at the deſertion of his ſur - 2 
a woman !'-—+ Ay, and ſuch a wo- geon; as he appreſiended ſome incon- b a 
man, cries. Jones, that the world venience, or even danger, might at- l 
© cannot match. No eye ever ſaw any tend the not dreſſing his wound; he Sa 
© thing ſo beautiful; — that is her enquired therefore of the drawer what ap} 
© leaſt excellence: ſuch ſenſe, ſuch other ſurgeons were to be met with in : 
« goodneſs: oh, I could praiſe her for that neighbourhood. The drawer told 5 I 
© ever, and yet ſhould omit half her him there was one not far off; but he 7 
© virtues.'——" Mr, Weſtern a daugh- had known him often refuſe to be con 8 
© ter grown up l' cries the barber; I cerned after another had been ſent for ko... 
remember the father a boy; well, before him; © but, Sir, ſays he, if a by 
© tempus edax rerum. © you will take my advice, there is not x ſt 
The wine being now at an end, the © a man in the kingdom can do your * 
barber preſſed very ly to be his © buſineſs better than the barber who 4 
bottle ; but Jones abſolutely refuſed, was with you laſt night. We look 8 
ſaying, he had already drank more © upon him to be one of the ableſt men 2 
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© rate you not to inform me of this 


© laſt night? A „anſwer- 
ed Benjamin, with gravity, is a pro- 
4 feſſion, not à trüde. The reaſon 


hy I did not acquaint you laſt night 
« that 1 vrofeſſed this — was that I 
then concluded you was under the 
hands of another . omg» and I 
© never love to interfere with my bre- 
« thren in their buſineſs. Ars omnibus 
© communis: but now, Sir, if you 
« pleaſe, Iwill inſpect your head, and 
« when I ſee into your ſkull, I will 
« give my opinion of your caſe.” 

— no great faith in his new 
profeſſor 3 however he ſuffered him to 
open the bandage, and to look at his 
wound, which as ſoon: as he had done, 
Benjamin began to groan and ſhake 
his head violently. oy which Jones, 
in a N manner, bid him not play 
the fool, but tell him in what condi- 
tion he 1 — him. _ I anſwer 
« you as a ſurgeon, or a friend?” ſaid 
— As a friend, and ſeri- 
« oully,* ſaid Jones. Why then, 
© upon my ſoul,” cries Benjamin, * it 
« would require a great deal of art to 
© keep 2 from being well after a 
« very few dreſſings; and if you will 
« ſufter me to apply ſome ſalve of mine, 
© I will anſwer for the ſucceſs. Jones 
gave his conſent, and the plaiſter was 
applied accordingly.” 

© There, Sir,” cries Benjamin, now 
I will, if you pleaſe, reſume my for- 
© mer ſelf ; but a man is obliged to 
© keep up ſome dignity in his counte- 
* nance while he-is performing theſe 
operations, or the world will not 
* ſubmit to be handled by him. You 
can't imagine, Sir, of how much 
* conſequence à grave aſpect is to a 
0 grave — A barber may make 
* you laugh, but a ſurgeon ought ra- 
ther to — you cry. - 

Mr. Barber, or Mr. Su or 
Mr. Barber-Surgeon, ſaid Jones. 
O dear _ anſwered Benjamin, in- 
terrupting him, infandum regina j 
© bes —— * You — 
* to my mind that cruel ſeparation of 
the united fraternities, ſo much to 
the prejudice of both bodies, as all 
ſeparations muſt be, according to the 
* old adage, vit unita fortior ; which, 
* to be ſure, thereare not wanting ſame 
* of one or of the other fraternity who 
* are able to conſtrue. What a blow 
vas this to mo, who unite both in my 


that none may 


that Partrid 
« you from 

aſſure you, you are no ſon of mine. 
—* How!" replied Jones; and is it 
£ poſſible that a falſe ſuſpicion ſhould 
6 —— drawn all the ill conſequences 
upon you, with which I am too well 
* acquainted ? It is poſſible, cries 
Benjamin, for it is ſo; but though 


per. 
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on perſon ' Well, by whatever 
name you pleaſe to be called, con- 
tinued Jones, you certainly are one 
of the oddeſt, moſt comical fellows; 
I ever met with and muſt have ſome· 


© thing very ſurprizing in your "oy 
ad which —.— confeſs I have a rig 

to hear. do confeſs it, anſwers 
ed Benjamin, and will very readily 
© acquaint you with it, when you have 
4 ſufficient leiſure; for I promiſe you 
© it will require a deal of time.” 
Jones told him, could never be 
more at leiſure than at preſent. Well 
then, ſaid Benjamin, I will obey 
you; but firſt I will faſten the door, 
interrupt us. He 
did ſo, and then advancing with a ſo- 
lemn air to Jones, ſaid; I muſt be- 


„gin by telling you, Sir, that you 


« yourſelf have been the greateſt enemy 
© ever had.“ Jones was a little ſtart- 
led at this ſudden declaration. +I your 
© enemy, Sir! ſays he, with much a+ 
mazement, and ſome ſternneſs in his 
look. + Nay, be not angry, ſaid Ben- 
jamin, * for I promiſe you I am not. 
Lou are perfectly innocent of having 
intended me any wrong; for ar. 
« was then an infant; but I ſhall, 
5 believe, unriddle all this the moment 


I mention my name. Did you never 


© hear, Sir, of one Partridge, who 
5 had the honour of being reputed 
« your father, and the 9 
6 —— ruined by that honour ?'—— I 
© have indeed heard of that Partridge,” 
ſays Jones, and I have always be- 


* lieved myſelf to be his ſon.— “ Well, 


Sir, anſwered Benjamin, I am 
z "but I here abſol ve 
| filial duty, for I do 


© jt is natural enough for men to hate 


even the innocent cautes of their ſuf - 


« ferings, yet I am of a different tem- 
I have loved you ever ſince I 


© heard of your behaviour to Black 


George, as I told you; and I am 


convinced from this extraordinary 
meeting, that you are born to make 
©. me amends for all that I have ſuf- 
* fered on that account. Beſides, I 
© dreamt; the night before I ſaw you; 

Ce that 
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that I ſtumbled over a top! without 
£-burting myſelf ; which plainly ſhe w- 
« ed me ſomething good was towards 
me; and laſt night I dreamt again, 
that I rode behind you on a milk+ 
„lite mare, which as a veryexcellent 
dream, and betokens much good for« 
tune, which I am reſolved to purſue, 
« unleſs you have the cruelty to deny 
«me. | 5 ' ; 
I ſhould: be very glad, Mr. Par- 
tridge, anſwered Jones, to have 
© it in my power to make you amends 
for your ſufferings on my acconnt 
though at prefent I {ee no likelihood 
of itz however, I aſſure ybu I will 
deny you nothing which is in my 
«- to — 4 \ 
lt is in your power ſure enough, 
replied Benjamin, ( for I defire nothing 
more than leave to attend you in this 
© expedition... Nay, I have ſo entirely 
et my heart upon it, that if you 
«ſhould refuſe me, you will kill both 
a barber anda ſurgeon in ane breath. 
Jones anſwered ſmiling, that be 
ſhou ld be very ſorry 
pf. fo much miſchief to the publick. 
He then advanced many ial 
r eaſons, in order to diſſuade Benjamin 
(whom we ſhall hereafter call Par- 
tridge) from his purpote;. but all were 
in vain, Partridge: relied ſtrongly on 
his. dream of the milk-white mare, 
Beſides, Sir, ſays be, 1 iſe 
you, I have as good an inclination 
* to the cauſe as any man can poſſibly 
have; and go I will, whether you 
admit me to go in your company or 
„not.“ | hav 
Jones, who was as much pleaſed 
with Partridge, as Partridge could be 
with bim, and who had not conſulted 
his: own inclination, but the good of 
the other, in deſiring him to ſtay be- 
ind; when he found his friend fo re · 
ſolute, at Jaſt his conſent; but 
then recollecting himſelf, he ſaid, 
Perhaps, Mr. Partridge, you think 
I ſhali be able to ſupport you, but I 
© really am not: and then taking out 
his purſe, he told out nine gaineas, 
which he declared were his whole for- 
tune. 

Partridge anſwered, that his depen- 
dence was only on his future favour : 
ior he was thoroughly convinced he 
would ſhortly have enough in his pow- 
er. At prelent,. Sir, ſaid he, I 
« believe 1 am rather the richer man 


s : 
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to be the occaſion 


: * * 


5: of the-twos but all I-haveis at 
© ſervice; and at your diſpoſal. Jin 


ſiſt upon your taking the whole, and 


I beg onſy to attend you in the qua- 
4 —— All adn 
s off tewers duce & auſpice teucro,” But 
to this generous . propoſal concerning 
the money, Jones would by no meam 
ſubmit. ö 10000 U 
It was reſolved to ſet out the next 
morning z when a diſheulty aroſe con- 
cerning the baggage ; for the ak 


mantrau of Mr. Jones was too 


to be carried without Houſe. , - 
If I may to give my ad- 
vice, ſays Fartidge, * this port- 


„ manteau, with every thing in it, ex- 
2 a few ſhirts, : Gould be left 
ind. Thoſe] ſhall he able 
to carry for you, and the veſt of your 
clothes will remain very fabely lock- 
5 ed up in my hauſr.. 
This method was uo ſooner propoſed 
8 e 
rted, in er d prepare every 
— for his intended expedition. 


£ 
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C HAP. VII. 
CONTAINING | BETTER - REASONS 
THAN ANY WHICH HAVE YET 
APPEARED / FOR THE: CONDUCT 
OF PARFRIDGE $5 4 APOLOGY 
OR THE WEAKNESS. OF JONES; 


. AND SOME FARTHER'ANECDOTES 
\! CONCERNING ur LANDLADY. ' 


'HOUGH Partridge was one of 
TOR itious of men, he 
would hardly, perhaps, have deſired 
to accompany Jones on his expedition 
merely from the omens of the joint- 
ſtool, and white mare, if his proſped 
had been no beiter than to have ſhared 
the plunder gained in the field of battle. 
In fact, when Partridge: came to ru. 
minate on the relation he had heard 
from Jones, he could not reconcile to 
himſelf, that Mr. Allworthy ſhould 
turn his ſon (for fo he moſt firmly be- 
lieved him to be) out of doors, for 
any reaſon which he had heard aſſign- 
ed. He concluded, therefore, that the 
whale was a fiction, and that Jones, 
of whom he had often, from his cor- 
reſpondents, heard the wildeſt charac- 
ter, had in reality run away from his 
father, It came into his head, there- 
fore, that if he could prevail with. the 


young 
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— to yeturn back to his 
pe he twuld by that means render 
a ſervice. to Allworthy, which would 
obliterate all his former anger ; nay, 
indeed, he conceived that very a 
was counterteited, and that Allworthy 
had ſacrificed him to bis own reputa- 
tion, And this ſuſpicion, indeed, he 
.well accounted for, from the tender 
behaviour of that — man to the 
foundling- child; his great ſe- 
verity Partridge, who knowing him - 
ſelf to be innocent, could not conceive 
that any other ſhould think him guil- 
ty z laſtly, from the allowance hi 
he had privately received long after the 
annuity had been publickly taken from 
him; and which be looked upon as a 
kind of ſmart-money, or rather by wa 
of atonement for injuſtice: for it is 
very uncommon," I believe, for men 
to 3 — benefactions they receive 
to pure , when can poſſibl 
. — any — motive. If 
he could by any means, therefore, per- 
ſuade the young gentleman to return 
home, he doubted not but that he ſhould 
again be received into the favour of 
worthy, and well rewarded for his 
pains ; nay, and ſhould be again re- 
nored to his native country; a reftora- 
tion which Ulyſſes himſelf never wiſn - 
ed more heartily than poor Partridge. 
As for Jones, he was well ſatisfied 
with the truth of what the other had aſ- 
ſerted, and believed that Partridge had 
no other inducements but love to him, 
and zeal for the cauſe.” A blameable 
want of caution and diffidence in the 
veracity of others, in which he was 
highly worthy of cenſure. To ſay the 
truth, there are buttwo ways by which 
men become poſſeſſed of this excellent 
quality, The one is from long expe- 
nence, and the other is from nature ; 
which laſt, I preſume, is often meant 
by genius, or great natural parts ʒ and 
it is infinitely- the better of the two, 
not only as we are maſter of it much 
earlier in life, but as it is much more 
infallible and conclufive: for a man 
who hath been impoſed on by ever ſoma- 
ny, may (till hope to find others more 
neſt ; whereas, he who receives cer- 
tain neceſſary admonitions from with+ 
in, that this is impoſſible, muſt have 
very little underſtanding indeed, if he 
erer renders himſelf liable to be once 
deceived. As Jones had not this gift 
{rom nature, he was too young to have 
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ined it by experience ; for at the dif- 
; 7g a which is to be acquired 
this way, we feldom arrive till very late 


in life z which is perbaps * 


ſome old men are too apt to deſpiſe 


* all thoſe who are a 
© 
Jones ſpent moſt part of the day in 


than themſelves, 


the company of a new intanoe. 
This was no other than the landlord of 
the houſe, or rather the huſband of the 
landlady. He had butlately made his 
deſcent down ſtairs, after a long ft of 
the gout, in which diftemper he was gæ- 


nerally confined to his room during one 


half of the year; and during the reſt, 
he walked the houſe, ſmoked his 
ipe, and drank his bottle. with his 
, without concerning bimſelfin - 


ahbe lenk with any kind-of buſnefs. 


He had been bred, as they call it, a 


gentleman, that is, bred up to do no- 


things and had ſpent à very ſmall for- 
tune, which he inherited. from an in- 
duſtrious farmer his uncle, in hunting, 
horſe · racing, and cock · fighting; and 


had been married by my landlady for 


certain — ns which he had lon 
ſince from anſwering, for which . 
ſhe hated him heartily. But as be was 


kind of a fellow, ſo ſhe con- 
rented herſelf with frequently upbraid- 


ing him by diſadvantageous compari- 


ſons with her firſt huſband, whole praiſe 


the had eternally in her mouth; and 


as ſhe was for the moſt part miſtreſs of 

the profit, ſo ſhe was ſatisfied to take 
n herſelf the care and government. 

of the family; and after a long ſue- 


 ceſsleſs ſtruggle, to fuffer her huſband 


to be maſter of himſelf. 1 
In the evening, when. Jones retired 
to his room, a imall diſpute aroſe be- 
tween this fond couple concerning hum. 
© What," ſays the wife, you have. 
© been tippling with the gentleman, I. 


fee Ves, anſwered the huſband, 


s we have cracked a bottle together; 
* and — Ä 


und hath — — notion of horſe 
is young, 


« fleſh. Indeed and hath 
not ſeen much of the world: for I 
believe he hath been at a very few 
© horſe-races.'—+ O ho! he is one of 
© your order, is he?” replies the land- 
lady ; © he muſt be a gentleman, to be 
< 8 2 a hor n Ky <1 
« vil b ſuch I am ſure 
© with I had — any of them. 
* I haxe reaſon to love horſe-racers mare: 
aa „ 


* „ 1 
% OY 
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ly That you have, ſays the huſ- 
Dane; fer I was one, you know.“ 
Ves, anſwered ſhe, you are a pure 
one indeed! As my firſt huſband 
© uſed to ſay, I may put all the good I 
have ever got by you in m y and 
< ſee never the worſt. n your 
firſt huſband, cties he. Donꝰ t 4 
n better man than yourſelf,” anſwered 
te wife; if he had been alive, you 
durſt not have done it. Then you 
think, ſays he, I have nat ſa much 
courage as yourſelf ; for you have 
-* dord him often in m ing. 
I I did, ſays ſhe, I have repented 
of it many's the good time and oft; 
and if he was ſo good to forgive me 
2 — hnflay<s fo; it doth 
not become ſuch a one as yuu to 


equipages. Secondly, to charge the 
ſame for the very worſt 22 25 
if they were the beſt. And, laſtly, if 
any of their gueſts call but for little, to 
make them pay a double price for every 
thing they have ſo that the amount 
by the head may be much the ſame, 
The bill being made and diſcharged, 
-Jones ſet forward,-with Partridge car. 
rying the knapſack ; nor did the land- 
lady condeſcend to wiſh him a good 
journey for. this was, it ſeems, an 
aan frequented by, people of faſhion; 
and I know not. whence it is, but all 
thoſe who get their livelihood by peo- 
ple of faſhion, contract as much inſo- 
ce to the reſt of mankind, as if they 
really belonged to that rank themſelves. 


fawitter me. He was a huſband: to me, 


he was; und if ever I did make uſe 


of an ill word or ſo in a paſſion, I 
never called him raſcal; I ſhould have 
told a lye, if I had called him an- 
— 
zn his ing: for having li is 
pipe, he Lede fas al as hecould. 
We mall therefore tranſcribe no more 
Hef her ſpeech, as it approached ſtill 
. *mearer and nearer to a ſubject too in- 
delicate to find any place in this hiſtory. 

Early in the morning, 1 
- peared at the 5 of Janes, ya 
equipped for journey, with the 

Tn ors at his back. This was his 
on workmanſhip; for beſides his other 

trades, he was no indifferent taylor. 

He had already put up his whole ſtock 
pf linen in it, conſiſting of four ſhirts, 
to which he now added eight for Mr. 
Jones; and then pack ing up the port - 
manteau, he was departing with it to- 
- wards his own houſe, but was ſtopped 
in his way by the landlady, who re- 

fuſed to ſuffer any removals till after 

the payment of the reckoning.  / 
The landlady was, as we have ſaid, 

. abſolute governeſs in theſe regions; it 
was theretore neceſſary to comply with 
her rules; fo the bill was preſently writ 

out, which amounted to a much larger 
ium than might have been expected 

from the entertainment which Jones had 
met with. But here we are obliged to 
diieloſe ſome maxims, which —. 


— 


icans 
bold to be the grand myſteries of their 
trade. The finſt is, if they have any 
thing good in their houſe (which in- 
deed very ſeldom happens) to produce 
it only to perſons who travel with great 


f c H A P. 0 VI. | 


Aue Goss 'TO-THE BELL; THE 
+ CHARACTER: OF THAT HOUSE, 
HAND ;OP. A PETTIFOGGER, WHICH 
1 HE MEETS WITHs | | 


MI Jones and i ” or Lit- 
tle Benjamin, (which epithet of 
little, was perhaps given him ironically, 
he being in reality near ſix feet high) 
having left their laſt quarters in the 
manner before deſeribed, travelled on 
to Glouceſter, without meeting any ad- 
venture worth relating. . 
Being arrived here, they choſe for 
their houſe of entertainment the ſign of 
the Bell, an excellent houſe indeed, and 
. which I do moſt ſeriouſly recommend 
to every reader who ſhall viſit this an- 
. cient city. The maſter of it is brother 
to the great preacher Whitefield ; but 
is abſolutely untainted, with the perni- 
cious principles of methodiſm, or of 
any —— heretical ſet. He is indeed 
a very honeſt plain man, and in my 
opinion, not likely to create any dil- 
turbance either in church or ſtate. His 
wife hath, I believe, had much pre- 
tenhon to beauty, and is. ſtill a very 
fine woman. Her perſon and deport- 
ment might have made a ſhining figure 
in the” politeſt aſſemblies; but though 
ſne mult be conſcious of this, and ma- 
ny other pertectious, ſhe ſeems per- 
fectly contented. with, and reſigned 
to, the ſtate of life to which ſhe is cal- 
led z and this reſignation is entirely 


- owing io the prudence and * 
er 
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her reniper; for the is at preſent 46 
free from any methodiſtical notions'zs 
her huſband. I fay, at preſent : forſhe 
freely confeſſes that her brother's do- 
cuments made at firſt ſome impreſſion 
upon her, and that ſhe had put herſelf 
to the expence of a long hood, in or- 
der to attend the extraordinary emo- 
tions of the ſpirit; but having found, 
during an experiment of three weeks, 
no emotions, ſhe ſays, worth a far- 
thing, ſhe very wiſely laid by her hood, 
and abandoned the ſect. To be con- 
ciſe, the is a very friendly, good - na- 
tured woman, and fo indufirious to 
oblige,” that the gueſts muſt be of a 
very moroſe diſpoſition who are not ex- 
tremely well fatisfied in her houſe. 
Mrs, Whitefield ha 
the yard when Jones and his attendant 


marched in. Her AY ſoon diſco- 
our hero, ſome- 


vered, in the air o 
thing which diſtinguiſhed him from 
the vulgar, She ordered her ſervants, 
therefore, immediately'to ſhe him into 
a room, and preſently afterwards in- 
vited him to dinner with herſelf ; which 
invitation he thankfully accepted: 
for, indeed, much leſs agreeable com- 
pany than that of Mrs. Whitefield, 
and a much worſe entertainment than 
ſhe had provided, would have been 
welcome, after ſo long faſting, and ſo 
long a walk. | | 
Beſides Mr. Jones and the good go- 
verneſs of the manſion, there fat down 
at table an attorney of Saliſbury ; in- 
deed,” the very ſame who had' brought 
the news of Mrs. Blifil's death to Mr. 
Al:worthy, and whoſe name, which T 
think we did not before mention, was 
Dowling ;z there was likewiſe preſent 
another perſon,who ſtiled himſelf a law- 
er, and wholived ſomewhere near Lid- 
inch in Somerſetſhire. © This fellow, 
I fay, ſtiled himſelf a lawyer, but was 
indeed a moſt vile pettifogger, without 
ſenſe or knowledge of any kind; one 
of thoſe who may be termed train- 
dearers to the law ; # ſort of ſupernu- 
meraries in the profeſſion, who are the 
hacknies of attornies, and will ride 
more miles for half a crown than a 
poſt- boy. Wet 
During the time of dinner, the So- 
merſetſhire lawyer recollected the face 
of Jones, which he had ſeen at Mr. 
Allworthy's : for he had often vilited 
n that gentleman's kitchen. He there- 
fore took occaſion to enquire after the 


ned to be in 


good family there, with that familia- 
rity which would have become an in- 
timate friend or acquaintance of Mr. 
Allworthy; and indeed he did all in 
his power to inſinuate himſelf to be 
ſuch, though he had never had the ho- 
nour of ſpeaking to any perſon in that 
family higher than the butler. Jones 
anſwered all his queſtions with much 
civility, though he never remembered 
to have ſeen the petti before; and 
though he concluded from the outward 
Ine and behaviour of the man, 
that he uſurped a freedom with his bet- 
ters, to which he was by no means in- 
titled, ' ; ; 

As the converſation of fellows of 
this kind, is of all others the moſt 
deteſtable to men of any ſenſe, the 
cloth was no ſooner removed than Mr. 
Jones withdrew, and a little barba- 
rouſly left poor Mrs. Whitefield to do 
1 which I have often heard 

r. Timothy Harris, and other pub- 
licans of taſte, lament, as the 
ſevereſt lot annexed to their calling, 
namely, that of being obliged to keep 
company with their gueſts. 

Jones had no ſooner quitted the 
room, than the pettifogger, m a whiſ- 
pering tone, aſked Mrs. Whitefield, 
if ſhe knew who that fine ſpark was. 
She anſwered, ſhe had never ſeen the 
gentleman before. The gentleman, 
indeed replied the pettifogger; a 
pretty gentleman, truly Why, he's 
© the baſtard of a fellow who was 
© hanged for horſe - ſtealing. He was 
dropt at Squire Allworthy's door, 
© where one of the ſervants found him 
© in a box ſo full of rain-water, that 
© he would certainly have been drown- 
© ed, had he not been reſerved for an- 
© other fate. Ay, ay, you need not 
© mention it; I proteſt; we underſtand 
«. what that fate is very well,” cries” 
Dowling,' with a moſt facetious grin, 
„Well, continued the other, © the' 
© Squire ordered him to be taken in: 
© for he is a timberſome man every 


body knows, and was afraid of draw- 


© ing himſelf into a ferape 3 and there 
the baſtard was bred up, and fed and 
„ clothificd all to the world like any 
© gentleman; and there he got one of 
9 the ſervant maids with ehild, and per- 
© funded her to ſwear it to the Squi 

© himſelf ; and afterwards he broke the 
arm of one Mr. Thwackum, a cler- 
fgyman, only decauſe „ 


kim for following whores; and af 
© meemande by fnaps 3 pitaLayMe. Bile 
© fil behind his back; and once, when, 
o Squire · Allworthy was ſick, he got a 
SEU and beat i 5 all, over e 


ed; 
12 ; 0d. m_ L left. the 2 
«the e 
4 turned him out of doors.” 
And very juſſly too, I pratalt,” 
eries Dowlingz © Lwouldwuramy own 
ſon ou ee: of. 
© half as much. And pray what. is the, 
© name — this pretty gentleman? ? 
The name unt anſwered the 
. nm. 


« Jones, 

at Mr. Allworthy' s.! was, that, 
that dined with us? 
« The very, ſame, ſaid the other- I 

* 2 heard of the gentleman, cries 
N often; but I never on 
any ill character of him,' And 
I am ſure, Mrs, Whitefield, 
©, if half what this gentleman hath faid 
«-be. true, Mr. Jones. hath the moſt. 
< deceitful. countenance I ever ſaw 
C — ſure his looks 12 

ery different and I muſt. ſay, for 

« 22 little I have ſeen. of him, he is. 
das clvil & well-bred man as. you 
72 Cm with. 2 

he callipg;to min 
he had 22 ſworn, as he uſually 
was, before he gave his evidence, now: 
dound what he had declared wich ſo 
a oaths and imprecations, that the: 
— * 5 2 were ſhocked ; br the. 

to, his (wearing, win 
Lins of her belief. Upon 82 he bad 
Madam, you imagine I would. 
5 — to tell ſuch things af any man, 
uünleſa I knew them to be true. What 
© intereſt . I in taking away the re- 
* 'putation of a man who never injur- 
ed me I promiſe you every ſyllable. 
« of what i _ laid.js fa, and the. 
* whole country knows i 2 

; As Mrs. Whitefield had no reaſon 
to ſuſpect that the pettifogger had any 
2 or temptation to abuſe Jones, 
the reader . cannat blame her for be- 
Fas | what he had ſo 9 af - 


with man oaths. She c- 
* ve Chute . r {kill in phyſiog- 
INK canceived {o. 


71 biting his 
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ill an opinion of her gueſt, that the 
heartily x wr inte rs uh houſe, 
This. diſlike was. now farther en- 
* a report which Mr. White. 
e from the kiteben, where 
dge had informed the c 
though he carried. the ſac 
and contented himſelf with ſtaying a- 
mong ſervants, while Tom Jones — 
he called him) was regaling in the 
parlour, he was not his ſervant, but 
only a friend and companion, and as 
good a gentleman as Mr, Jones him- 
2 ſat all this while. ſilent, 
ngers, making faces, grin- 
ning, and looking wonderfully, arch, 
at laſt he opened his lips, and proteſt- 
ech that the gentleman looked like a- 
her ſort of man. He then called 
or his bill with. the utmoſt haſte, de- 
clared he muſt be at Hereford that 
evening, lamented his great hurry of 
buſi and wiſhed he could divide 
himſelf into twenty pieces, in order to 
be at once in twenty p 


The petifogger now likewiſe depart- 
ed, and Jones. defired. the favour of 
Mrs. Whitefield's company to driuk 
tea with him; but ſhe refuſed, and 


with a manner ſo different — that 
with which ſne bad received him at 


dinner, that it a little ſurprized him. 


And now he ived her behaviour 
totally changed; for: inſtead. of that 
natural 'affability _which we have be- 
fare celebrated, ſhe, ware a conſtrained 
ſeverity. on hey countenance, which 
was ſo dif, w Mr. Jedes, that 
he reſolved, however late, to quit the 
houſe that evening.. 

He did indeed account ſomewhat un- 
fairly for this ſudden change; for be- 


ſides ſome hard and unjuſt ſurmises 


concerning female fickleneſs and * 
tability, he began to ſuſpect that he 

owed this want of civility to his want 
of horſes ; a ſort of animals which, as 
they dirty. no ſheets,. are thought, in 

inns, to pay better for thein beds than 
their riders, and are therefore conſi- 
dered as the more defirable company: 
but Mrs, Whitefield, to do her juſtice, 
had a much more liberal way of think- 
ing. She was perfectly well-bred, and 
could be very civil to à gentleman, 
though he walked on foot in reality, 
ſhe Tooked on our hero as a ſorry 
ſcoundrel, and therefore treated him 
as ſuch; for which, not even Joncs 


himſelf, 
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himſelf, had he known as much as the 
reader, could have blamed her; nay, 


on the contrary, he muſt have approv- 
ed her conduct, and have eſteemed her 


-A 


the more for the diſreſpect ſhewn to- 
wards himſelf. This is indeed a moſt 
aggravating. circumſtance which at- 
tends unjuſtly depriving men of their 
reputation; for a man who is ' conſci- 
ous of having an ill character, cannot 
juſtly be angry with thoſe who neglect 
and flight him; but ought rather to 
deſpiſe ſuch as affe&t his converſation, 
unleſs where a perfect intimacy muſt 
have convinced them that their — 
character hath been falſely and injuri- 
ouſly aſperſed. | (3,18 

This was not, however, the caſe of 
Jones; for as he was a perfect ſtranger 
to the truth, ſo he was with good rea- 
ſon offended at the treatment he re- 
cei ved. He therefore paid his reckon- 
ing and departed, highly againſt the 
will of Mr. Partridge, who having 
remonſtrated much againſt it to no 
purpoſe, at laſt condeſcended to take 
up 2 knapſack, and to attend his 


where ſhe had ſlumbered away the day, 
in order to ſit up all night. Jones had 
not travelled far before he paid his 
compliments to that beautiful planet, 
and turning to his companion, aſked 
him, if he had ever beheld ſo delicious 
an evening? Partridge making no 
ready anſwer to his queſtion, he pro- 
ceeded to comment on the beauty of 
the moon, and repeated ſome paſſages 
from Milton, who hath certainly ex- 
celled all other poets in his deſcrrptiow 
of the heavenly luminaries. He then 
told Partridge the ſtory from the Spec- 
tator, of two lovers who had agreed to 
entertain themſelves when they were at 
a great diftance from each other, by re- 
pairing, at a certain fixed hour, to lool 
at the moon; thus pleaſing themſelves 
with the thought that they were both 
employed in contemplating the ſame 
object at the ſame time. *©- Thoſe 
© Jovers,* added he, muſt have had 
« ſouls truly capable of feeling all the 

© tenderneſs of the ſublimeſt of all bu- 
©. man paſſions.— V probably," 
cries Partridge z but I envy them 
©. more, if they had bodies incapable 


+ © of feeling cold; for I am almaſb 


CHA-P, IX. 


CONTAINING SEVERAL DIALOGUES 
BETWEEN | JONES AND PAR- 
TRIDGE, '-CONCERNING LOVEg 
COLD, HUNGER, AND OTHER 
MATTERS 3 WITH THE LUCKY 
AND NARROW ESCAPE OP PAR- 
TRIDGE; AS HE: WAS ON THE 
VERY BRINK. OF MAKING A 
FATAL DISCOVERY ro | HIS 
FRIEND. G 


12 ſhadows began now to de- 
ſcend larger from the high moun- 
tains: the feathered creation had be- 
taken themſelves to their reſt. Now 
the higheſt order of mortals were ſit- 
ting n to their dinners, and the 
loweſt order to their ſuppers. In a 
word, the clock ſtruck five, juſt as 
Mr. Jones took his leave of Glou- 
ceſter ; an hour at which (as it was now 
mid-winter) the dirty fingers of night 
would have drawn her Able curtain 
over the univerſe, had not the moon 
forbid her ; who now, with a face as 
broad and as red as thoſe of ſome jolly 
mortals, who, like her, turn night 


into day, began to riſe from her bed, 


1 


- © frozen to death, and am very much 


afraid I ſhall loſe a piece of my noſe. 
© before we get to another houſe of 
* entertainment. - Nay, truly, we may 
© well expect ſome judgment ſhould 
© happen to us for our folly in run- 
ning away ſo by night, from one of 
© the moſt excellent inns I ever ſet my 
© foot — 1 am ſure I _ ſaw 
© more ings in my life; and 
© the — lord in the land cannot 
© live better in his own houſe than he 
© may there. And to forſake ſuch a 
© houſe, and go a rambling about the 
© country, the Lord knows whither, 
per devia rura viarum ! I ſay no- 
© thing, for my part; but ſome peo- 
* ple might not have charity enough 
© to-conclude we were in our ſober 
© ſenſes,'—— Fie upon it, Mr. Par- 
« tridge,” ſays Jones, © have a better 
© heart! conſider you are going to face 
© an enemy; and are you afraid of 
6 — little cold? I wiſh, indeed, 
« we had a guide to adviſe which of 
© theſe roads we ſhould take.'—* May 
I be ſo bold, ſays Paricidge, * to 
offer my advice? interdum ſiultus op- 
« portuna loquitur.— Why, which 
of them, cries Jones, would you 
recommend? — Truly, neither of 
| Dd - them ; 


3 


; 
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them; anſwered i 11.16 The 
© only road we can be certain of find - 
© ing, -is the road we came. 


< hea will bring us bz 
© Glovcekter- in an om but if we 
© go forward, the Lord Harry knows 
© when we ſhall arrive at any — 
for I ſee at leaſt fifty miles before 
me, and no houſe in all the way. 
Vou ſee, indeed, a very fair prof- 
© pect, ſays Jones, © which receives 
great additional beauty from the ex- 
« treme luſtre of the moon. However, 
© will keep the left-hand track, as 
that ſeems to lead directly to thoſe 
* hills, which we were informed lie 
© yot far from Worceſter. And here; 
if you are inclined to quit me, — 
© may, and return back again; but 
for my part, I am refolved to go 
forward. fe 
lt is unkind in you, Sir, 
Partridge, to fuſpett me of any ſuch 
intention. What I have adviſed, 
© hath been as much on your account 
© as on my on; but ſince you are 
determined to go on, I am ur much 
determined to follow. I pre, feg 
1 f 
© They now travelled ſome miles with- 
out ſpeaking to each other, during 
Which ſuſpenſe of diſcourſe Jones often 
ſighed, and Benjamin groancd as bit- 
terly, though from a very different 
reaton. At length Jones made a full 
ſtop, and turning about, cries, « Who 
© knows, Partridge, but the lovelieft 
© cycature in the univerſe. may have 
© hereyes now fixed on that very moon 
© which I behold at this inſtant? 
* Yery likely, Sir, anſwered Par- 
tridge; © and if my eyes were fixed 
© on a good frilom of roaſt-beef, the 
devil might take the moon and her 
© horus into the ain. Did ever 
© 'Framontane make ſuch an anſwer ?* 
cries Jones. Pr'ythee, Partridge, 
© waſt thou ever ſuſceptible of love in 
© thy life, or hath time worn away all 
the traces of it from thy memory? 
— Alack-a-day,*' cries Partridge, 
© well would it have been for me if I 
© had never known what love was. 
© Infandum regina jubes renovare do- 
© lorem. I am ſure I have taſted all 
© the tenderneſs, and ſublimities, and 
* bitterneſles of the pafſſion.'— Was 
« your miſtreſs unkind then?* ſays 
Jones. Very unkind indeed, Sir," 
anſwered Paitzidge ; * for the married 
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me, and made one of the moſt con- 
founded 22 the 2 How- 
© ever, Heaven be praiſed, ſhe's gone 

© and if I believed ſhe was x4 
© moon, according to a book I once 
© read, which teaches that to be the 
© receptacle of departed ſpirits, I would 
never look at it, for oi ſeeing 
© her: but I wiſh, Sir, that the moon 
© was a looking-glals for your ſake, 
* and that Miſs Sophia was 
© now placed before it.“ My dear 
<. Partridge,” cries Jones, What 2 
© thought was there a thought which 
© F am certain cauld never have enter- 
© ed into any mind but that ef a lover. 
© O Partridge, could I hope once a- 
gain to ſte that face; but, alas ! all 
© thoſe golden dreams are vaniſhed for 
© ever, and my onty refuge from fu- 
© ture miſery is to forget the object of 
© all my former happineſs.—“ And 
do vou really deſpair of ever ſecing 
« Miſs Weſtern again ?* anſwered Par- 
tridge: * if you will follow my ad- 
© vice, I will engage you ſhall not 
only fee her, n your 
arms. — “ Ha! do not awaken 2 
© thought of that nature, cries Jones. 
© I have ſtruggled ſufficiently to con- 
« quer all. fach- awithes already. 
« Nay,* anſwered Partridge, * if ou 
© do not with to have your mi 415 
your arms, you are a moſt extraor- 
© dinary — Well, well, 
ſays Jones, let us avoid this ſudject; 
© but pray what is your: advice? 
To give it you in the military phraſe 
then, ſays Partridge, as we are 
© ſoldiers; to the right about. Let 
© us return the way ve came; we may 
yet reach Gloucelter to-night, though 
© late z whereas, if we proceed, we are 
© likely, for aught I ſbe, to ramble 
© about for ever without coming cither 
© to houſe or home.“ I have alrea 

told you, my reſolution is to go on, 
anſwered Jones; © but * have 
© you back. I am obliged to you 
8 foe _— company hither — I beg 
6 WIS to accept a guinea, as a ſmal 
© inſtance of my gratitude. Nay, it 
« would be crue} in me to ſuffer you 
to go any farther; for, to deal plain- 
ly with you, my chief end and de- 
© fire is a glorious death in che ſervice 
of my king and country. —“ As for 
your money, replied Partndge, 1. 
* beg, Sir, you will put it up; I will 
receive none of you at this 7 
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for at preſent I am, I believe, the 
« ricker man of the two, And as 
« your reſolution is to go on, ſo mine 
« 15 to follow you if you do. . Nay, 
© now my preſence appears abſolutely 
« neceſſary to take care of you, ſince 
« your intentions are ſo deſperate z for 
c e you my views are much 
more prudent. . As you are reſolved 
« to fall in battle, if you can, ſo Iam 
reſolved as firmly to come to no 
© hurt if I can help it. And indeed I 
© have the 3 to oy there 5 
© be but li anger ; for a 1 

« prieſt told me the other day, ik u- 
0 * would ſoon be over, and he 
believed without a battle. A 
« popilh” prieſt,” cries Jones, I have 
c Gol? is not always to be believed 
« when he ſpeaks in behalf of his re- 
« ligion,'—* Yes, but fo far, an- 
ſwered the other, * fram ſpeaking in 
© behalf of his religion, he aſſured 
© me, the catholicks did not expect to 
© be any gainers by the change; for 
that Prince Charles was n. a 
© proteſtant as any in England; and 
that nothing but regard to right, 
made him and the reſt of the popiſh 
« party to be Jacobites. I believe 
s Tax to be as much a proteſtant, as 
© I believe he hatk any right, ſays 
Jones; and I make no doubt of our 
+ ſucceſs, but not without a battle. 
« So that I am not ſo ſanguine as your 
© friend the popiſh prieſt. . Nay, to 
be ſure, Sir, anſwered Partridge, 
Gall the prophecies. I have ever read, 
1 a, great deal of blood to be 
« {pilt in the quarrel, and the. miller 
« with three thumbs, who is now a- 
live, is to hold the horſes of three 
kings, up to his Kkuces in blood. 
* Lord have mercy upon us all, and 
* ſend us better times !'—* With what 
« ſtuff and nonſenſe haſt thou filled 
* thy head ?* anſwered Jones. * This, 
tag, I ſuppoſe, comes from the po- 
« piſh, prieſt. . Monſters and prodigies 
* are the proper ments to ſupport 
8 eps ea 
* The cauſe of King George is the 
« cauſe of Hberty and true religion. 
© In other wovds, it is the pt. 4 of 
* comman ſenſe,, my boy, and I war- 
© rant you will ſucceed, though Bria- 
* rius himſelf was to. riſe again with 
his hundred thumbs, and to turn 
miller.“ Partridge made no reply to 


tais. He was indeed caſt into the ut- 


209 
moſt confuſion by this declaration ot 
Jones. For, to inform the reader of 


a ſecret, which we had no proper op- 


portunity, of revealing before, Par- 
tridge was in truth a Jacobite, and 
had concluded that Jones was of the 
ſame party, and was now N 
to join the rebels. An opinion whi 

was not without foundation: for the. 
tall, long-ſided dame, mentioned by 
Hudibras; that many-eyed, many- 
tongued, many-mouthed, many-eared 
monſter of Virgil, had related the ſtory 
of the quarrel between Jones and the 
officer, with her uſual regard to truth. 
She had indeed changed the name of 
Sophia into that of the Pretender, and 
had reported, that drinking his health 
was the. cauſe for which Jones. was 
Knocked down. This Partridge had 
heard, and moſt firmly believed. Tis 
no wonder, therefore, that he had 
mence entertained the abovemention- 
ed opinion of Jones; and which he 
had almoſt diſcovered to him befort 


he found ont his own miſtake. And 


at this the reader will be the lefs in- 
clined to wonder, if he pleaſes to re- 
olle& the doubtful phraſe in whic 
nes firſt communicated his reſolu- 
tion to Mr. Partridge ; and, indeed, 
had the words been leſs ambiguous, 
Partridge might very well have con- 
ſtrued Gem as he did ; being perſuad- 
ed, as he was, that the whole nation 
were of the ſame - inclination in their 
hearts: nor did it -Ragger him that 
Jones had travelled in the compan 
of ſoldiers; for he had the ſame © 
nion of the army which he had of the 
reſt of the . 


But however well affected he might 
be to James or Charles, he was ſtill 


much more attached to little Benjamin 
than to either; for which reaſon he no 
ſooner diſcovered the principles of his 
fellow-traveller, than he thought pro- 
per to conceal, and outwardly to give 
up his own to the man on whom he 
depended for the making his fortune, 
ſince he by no means believed the af- 


fairs of Jones to be ſo 3 25 as they 
| 


really were with Mr. Allworthy; for 
as he had kept a conſtant correſpon- 
dence with ſome of his neighbaurs 
fince he left that country, he had 
heard much, indeed more than was 
true, of the great affection Mr. All- 
worthy bore this young man; who, as 
Partridge had been inſtructed, was to 
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be that gentleman's heir; and whom, 
as we haye ſaid, he did not in the leaſt 
doubt to be his ſon. 
He imagined, therefore, that what- 
ever quarrel, was between them, it 
would be certainly made up at the re- 
turn of Mr, Jones; an event from 
which, he promiſed t advantages 
if he could take this opportunity o 
ingratiating himſelf with that young 
gentleman ; and if he could by any 
means be inſtrumental. in procuring his 
return, he doubted not, as we have be- 
fore ſaid, but it would as highly ad- 
vance him in the fayour of Mr. All- 
worthy, | 
We have already obſerved, that he 
was a very good-natured fellow, and 
he had himſelf declared the violent at- 
tachment he had to the perſon and cha- 
racter of Jones: but poſſibly the views 
which I have juſt before mentioned, 
might likewiſe have ſame little ſhare 
in prompting him to undertake this ex- 
rf at leaſt, in urging him to 
continue it, after he had diſcovered, 
that his maſter and himſelf, like ſome 
prudent fathers and fons, though they 
travelled together in great friendſhip, 
had embraced oppoſite parties. I am 
led into this conjecture, by having re- 
marked, that though love, ſriendſhip, 
eſteem, and ſuch like, have very pow- 
erful operations in the human mind; 
Intereſt, however, is an ingredient ſel- 
dom omitted by wiſe men, when they 
would work others to their own pur- 
poſes. This is indeed a moſt excel- 
lent medicine, and like Ward's pill, 
flies at once to the particular part of 
the body on which you defire to ope- 
rate, whether it he the tongue, the 
hand, or any other member, where it 
ſcarce ever fails of immediately pro- 
ducing the dęſired effect, 


CHAP, X. 
IN WHICH OUR TRAVELLERS MEET 
WITH A VERY EXTRAORDINARY 


ADVENTURE, 


UST as Jones and his friend came 
to the end of their dialogue in the 


prove og chapter, they arrived at the 


ottom of a very ſteep hill, Here Jones 
ſtopt ſhort, and direfting his eyes up- 
wards, ſtood for a while ſilent. At 
length he called to his companion, and 
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ſaid, fx vale: I with I was at the 
© top of this hill; it muſt certainly af- 
© ford a moſt charming profpeR, eſpe. 
© cially by this light for the ſolemn 
© gloom which the moon caſts on al] 
0 eo is beyond expreſſion beau. 
« tiful, eſpecially to an imagination 
© which is deſirous of cultivating me- 
© Jancholy ideas. Very probably,” 
anſwered Partridge ; © but if the to 
© of the hill be propereſt to produce 
© melancholy thoughts, T ſuppoſe the 
© bottom is the likelteſt to produce mer. 
© ry ones, and theſe I take to be much 
© the better of the twW o. I proteſt you 
* have made my blood run cold with 
© the very mentioning the top of that 
mountain; which ſeems to me to be 
© one of the higheſt in the world. No, 
© no, if we look for any thing, let it 
© be for a place under ground, to ſcreen 
© ourſelves from the froſt.— Do ſo, 
ſaid Jones, let it be but within hear- 
© ing of this place, and I will hollow 
© to you at my return back. Sure- 
C 3 Sir, you are not mad, ſaid Par- 
tri 52 Indeed I am, anſwered jones, 
© if aſcending this hill be madnels; 
© but as you complain ſo much of the 
© cold already, I would have you ſtay 
© below, I will certainly return to you 
© within an hour. Pardon me, Sir," 
cries Partridge, © I have determined to 
© follow you wherever you go. In- 
deed he was now afraid to ſtay behind ; 
for thoygh he was coward enough in 
all reſpects, yet his chief fear was that 
of ghoſts, with which the preſent time 
of night, and the wildneſs of the place, 
extremely well ſuited. 

At this inſtant Partridge eſpied a 
glimmering light through ſome trees, 
which ſeemed very near to them. He 
immediately cried out in a rapture, 4 0 
© Sir! Heaven hath at laſt heard my 
6 2 and hath brought us to a 
© houſe; perhaps it may be an inn. 
© Let me beſtech you, Sir, if you have 
© any compaſſion either for me'or your- 
© ſelf, do not deſpiſe the goodneſs of 


Providence, but let us 55 directly to 


6 = light. Whether it be a publick- 
_ © houſe or no, I am ſure, if they be 
© chriſtians that dwell there, they will 
© not refuſe a little houſe-room to per- 
* ſons in our miſerable condition. 


| co at length yielded to the earneſt 


upplications of Partridge, and both 
together made directly towards tle 


n, 
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They fon arrived at the door of this 
houſe, or cottage : for it might be call- 
ed either, without much e. 
Here Jones knocked ſeveral times with- 
out receiving any anſwer from within; 
at * * Partridge, whoſe head was 
full of nothing but of ghoſts, devils, 
witches, and fach like, began to trem- 
ble, crying, © Lord have mercy upon 
« vs, ſure the 7 muſt be all dead ! 
I can fee no light neither now, and 
« yetT am certain T, faw a candle burn- 
© ing but a moment before.— Well! I 
© have heard of ſuch things. What 
© haſt thou heard of ?* ſaid Jones. 
© The people are either faſt aſleep, or 
« probably, as this is a lonely place, 
© are afraid to open their door.” He 
then began to vociferate pretty loudly, 
and at laſt an old woman opening an 
upper caſement, aſked who they were, 
and what they wanted. Jones an- 
ſwered, they were travellers who had 
loſt their way, and having ſeem a light 
in the window, had been led thither 
in hopes of finding ſome fire to warm 
themſelves, © Whoever you are,* cries 
the woman, © you have no buſineſs here 
nor ſhall I open the door to any body 
at this time of night.” Partridge, 
whom the ſound of a human voice had 
recovered from his fright, fell to the 
moſt earneſt ſupplications to be ad- 
mitted for a few minutes to the fire, 
ſaying he was almoſt dead with the 
cold: to which fear had indeed con- 
tributed equally with the froſt. He 
aſſured her, that the gentleman who 
ſpoke to her, was one of the greateſt 
. in the country; and made uſe 
of every argument, ſave one, which 
Jones afterwards effectually added, and 
this wat, the promiſe of half a crown: 
a bribe too great to he reſiſted by ſuch 
a perſon ; eſpecially as the genteel ap- 
pearance of Jones, which the light of 
the moon plainly diſcovered to her, 
together with his affable behaviour, 
had entirely ſubdued thoſe apprehen- 
ſions of thieves which the had at firſt 
conceived, She agreed, therefore, at 
laſt, to let them in; where Partridge, 
to his infinite joy, found a good 
ready for his reception. 

The poor fellow, however, had no 
ſooner warmed himſelf, than thoſe 
thoughts which were always upper- 
moſt in his mind, began a little to 
diſturb his brain. There was no arti- 
cle of his creed in which he had 3 


ſaid ſhe, i 


ſtronger faith, than he had in witch- 
craft; nor can the reader conceive a 
figure more adapted to infpire this idea, 
than the old woman who now ſtood 
before him. She anſwered exactiy to 
that picture drawn by Otway in his 
Orphan. Indeed, if this woman had 
lived in the reign of James the firſt, 
her appearance alone would have hang- 
ed her, almoſt without any evidence. 
Many circumſtances likewiſe con- 
ſpired to confirm Partridge in his opi- 
nion. Her living, as he then imagined, 
by herſelf in ſo lonely a place; and iu 
a houſe, the outſide of which ſeemed 
much too good for her; but where the 
inſide was turniſhed in the moſt neat and 
elegant manner. To fay the truth, 
Jones himſelf was not a little ſurprized 
at what he ſaw : for, beſides the ex- 
traordinary neatneſs of the room, it 
was adorned with a great number of 
nicknacks and curioſities, which might 
have engaged the attention of a vir- 
tuoſo. | 
While Jones was admiring theſe 
things, and Partridge ſat trembling 
with the firm belief that he was in the 
houſe of a witch, the old woman ſaid, 
© I hope, gentlemen, you will make 
what haſte you can; for I expect 
my maſter preſently, and I would 
© not for double the money he ſhould 
* find you here. — Then you have 
© a maſter?” cries Jones; © indeed you 
will excuſe me, good woman, but I 
© was ſurprized to ſee all thoſe fine 
© things in your houſe.— Ah, - Sir 
F/ the twentieth part of theſe 
© things were mine, I ſhould think my- 
© ſelf a rich woman: but pray, Sir, 
© do not ſtay much longer; for I look 
© for him in every minute. — Why 
«* ſire he would not be angry with you, 
ſays Jones, for doing a common 
© of charity. —* Alack-a-day, Sir! 
ſaid ſhe, © he is a ſtrange man, not at 
© all like other people. He keeps no 
© company with any body, and ſeldom 
walks out but by night, for he doth 
not care to be ſeen; and all the coun- 
try people are as much afraid of 
meeting him; for his dreſs is enough 
© to frighten thoſe who are not uſed to 
© it. They call him, The Man of the 
Hill (for there he walks by night) 
and the coun le are not, 
© believe, more i of the devil him - 
« ſelf. He would be terribly angry if 
© he found you here.“ Pray, _ 
ay8 
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s Partridgez * don't let us offend the 
TG I am ready to walk, 
and was never warmer in my life. 
Do, pray, Sir, let us go—here are 


_ © piſtols over the chimpey : who knows 


Whether they be charged or no, or 
« what he may do with them. '——* Fear 
nothing, Partridge, cries; Jones, © I 


will ſecure! thee from danger. 


© Nay, for matter o“ that, he never 
«© doth any mi ſchief, ſaid the woman; 
but to be ſure it is neceffary he ſhould 
r „ arms for his on fſatety ; 
4 for his houſe hath been beſet more 
than once; and it is not many nights 
gage, that we thought we. heard 
* thieves about it : for my own part, 
I have often wondered that he is not 
* murdered by. ſome villain or other, 
© as he walks out by himſelf at ſuch 
4 hours: but then, as I faid, the peo- 
* ple are afraid of him; and beſides, 
« they think, I ſuppole, he has no- 
© thing about him worth taking. — I 
* ſhould imagine, by this collection of 
5 ravities,” cries Jones, that your 
« maſter had been a traveller.'—, Yes, 
« Sir, anſwered ſhe, he hath been a 
* very great one ; there be, few gen+ 
© tlemen that know more of all mat- 
© ters than he; I fancy he hath been 
* croſt in love, or whatever it is, I 
© know not, but I have lived with him 
©, above theſe thirty years, and in all 
that time he hath hardly ſpoke to ſix 
$ living people.” She then again ſoli- 
cited their departure, in which ſhe was 
backed by Partridge ; but Jones pur- 
poſely protracted the time ; for his cu- 
rioſity was greatly raiſed to ſec this ex- 
traordinary perſon, Though the old 
woman, therefore, concluded every one 
of her anſwers with deſiring him to be 
gone, and Partridge proceeded ſo far 
as to pull him by the fleeve, he (till 
continued to invent new queſtions, till 
the old woman, with an affrighted 
countenance, declared ſhe heard her 
maſler's ſignal; and at the ſame in- 
ſtant move than one voice was heard 
without the door, crying, D--n your 
© blood, ſhew us your money this in- 
* ſtant! Your money, you villain, or 
we will blow your brains about your 


„ ears! 


© O, good Heaven !* (cries the old 
woman, * ſome villains, to be ſure, have 
attacked my maſter, O la ! what ſhall 
© Ido? what ſhall Ido? Howl cries 


Jones; © how—are theſe piſtols loaded? 


+ me 


— O, good Bir, there is dbthing-in 
c AS indeed L „ pray don't muf. 
der us, gentlemen?” (for in realit) 
ſhe now had the ſame opinion of thoſe 


within, as ſhe hach of thoſe Without.) 


ones made her no anſwer ; but ſnatch. 
ing an old broad - ſword which Wang in 
the room, he inſtantly ſallied out, where 
he found the old gentleman ſtruggling 
with two ruſflans, and begging for mer- 
cy. Jones aſked no queſtions, but fell 
ſo briſkly to work with his broad - word, 
that the fellows ithmediately quitted 
their hold; and, without offering to at. 
tack our hero, betook themſelves to 
their heels, and made their eſcape: for 
he did not attempt to purſue them, be- 
ng contented with having delivered the 
old gentleman; and indeed he conclud- 
ed he had pretty well done their buſi- 
neſs; for both of them, as they ran off, 
cried ont, with bitter oaths, that they 
were dead men. 9 
Jones preſently ran to lift up the old 
ntleman, who had been throw down 
in the ſcuffle, expreſſing at the ſame 
time great concern, Jeſt he ſhould have 
received any harm from the villains. 
The old man ſtared a moment at Jones, 
and then cried, © No, Sir, no; 1 have 
very little harm, I thank you. —Lor( 
© have mercy me! I ſee, Sir, 
ſaid Jones, you are not free from ap- 
« prehenſions even of thoſe who have 
© had the happineſs to be your deli- 
« verersz nor can I blame any ſuſpi- 
© cions which you may have: but, in- 
© deed, you have no real occaſion for 
< any; here are none but your friends 
« preſent. Having miſt our way this cold 
© night, we took the liberty of warm- 
© ing ourſelves at your fre, whence 
* we were juſt departing, when we hear 
« you call for aſliſtance z which, I mutt 
© {ay, Providence alone ſeems. to have 
© {ent you. Providence, indeed, 
cries the old gentleman, if it be ſo! 
— So it is, }adure you, cries Jones; 
here is your own word, Sir. I have 
* uſed it in your defence, and I now re- 
© turn it into your own hand.“ The 
old man having received the ſword, 
which was ſtained with the blood of his 
enemies, looked ſtedfaſtly at Jones dur- 
ing 1ome..moments.z,and_ then with 2 
ſigh, cried out, you wall pardon me, 
« young gentleman, I was not V. 
of a ſuſpicious temper, nor am 14 
friend to ingratitude.'—* Be thank- 
ful then, cries Jones, to that Pro- 
evidence 
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„ ridince- {which yo owe your deli- 
vetance ; as to my part, I have only 
diſcharged the common duties of hu- 
* manity, and what IL would have done 
© for any fehl o- creature in your ſitu- 
ation. Let me look at you a little 
longer, cries the old gentleman, you 
© are a human creature then? ell, 
« perhaps you are! Come, pray walk 
« into my little hut. . You have been 
« my deliverer indeed,” 
The old woman was diſtracted be- 
tween the fears Which ſhe had of her 
maſter, and for him; and Partridge 
was, if poſſible, in a greater frighr. 
The former of theſe, however, when 
ſhe heard her maſfer ſpeak kindly to 
Jones, and perceived what had happen- 
ed, came again to herſelf ; but Partridge 
no ſooner ſaw the gentleman, than the 
ſtrangeneſs of his dreſs infuſed greater 
terrors into that fellow, than he 
had before felt, either from the ſtrange 
deſcription which he had heard, or from 
the uproar which had happened at the 


To ſay the truth, it was an appear- 
ance L might have affected a more 
conſtant _ than that yo Mr. Par- 
tridge. This perſon was of the talleſt 
fize, with a r white as 
ſnow. His was cloathed with the 
ikin of an aſs, made ſomething into the 
form of a coat. He wore likewiſe boots 
on his legs, and a cap on his head, 


both compoſod of the ſkin of ſome other 
animals, N : | 
As foon as the old leman came 


into his houſe, the old woman began 
her congratulatians on his happy eſcape 
from the ruſfians. * Ves, cried he, I 
have eſcaped indeed, thanks to my 
© preſerver.'-—+ O the bleſſing on him, 
anlwered the, * he is a CID, 
© Iwarrant him. I was afraid your wor- 
* ſhip would have been angry with me 
tor letting him in; and to be certain 
mould not have done it, had not I 
© ſeen by the moon-light, that he 
© was a an, and almoſt frozen 
: » _ JS to — it muſt 
ave been ſome that ſent 

* kim hither, and — to do it. 
* Fam afraid, Sir, faid the old gen- 
tleman to Jones, that I have nothing 
Im this houſe which you can either 
* eat or drink, unleſs you will actept 
* a dram of brandy ;/ of which I can 
Bre you ſome moſt excellent, and 
which I have had by we theſe thirty 
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© years.” Jones declined this offer in 
a very civil and {ſpeech ; and then 
the -other- aſked him, whither. he was 
travelling When he milled his way; 
ſaying, I maſt own myſelf ſurprised, 
© to fee ſuch a perſon as you appear to 
© be journeying on foot. at this time of 
© night,, I ſuppoſe, Sir, you are 4 
«gentleman of theſe parts; for you do 
© not took like one who is uſed to tra- 
vel far without horſes.” ten 
Appearances, cried Jones, are of- 
ten deceirful ; men fometimes look 
© like what they are not. I aſſure you 
© I am not. of this country, and witi- 
© ther Iam travelling, in reality, I ſcarce 
© know '\myſ(elf,* +4 1 1 
« Whoever you are, or Shitherſo- 
© ever you are going, anſwered the old 
man, I have obligations to you which 
© I can never return. : 
I once more,” replied Jones, * af- 
firm, that you have none : for there 
© can be no merit in having hazarded 
that in your ſervice, on which I ſet 
© no value. And nothing is ſo con- 
© temptible in my-eyes as life.” 
« Lam ſorry, young gentleman," an- 


fwered the ſtranger, that you have any 


© reaſon to be ſo unhappy, at your 
© years.” ; 

Indeed J am, Sir,” anſwered Jones, 
© the moſt unhappy of mankind.— 
Perhaps you have had a friend, or a 
* mittre(s ?* replied the other. How 
© cobld you, cries» Jones, mention 
© two words ſufficient to drive me to 
© diſtraction - Either of them are 


enough to drive any man to diftrac- 


© tion;* anſwered the old man. I en- 
© quire- no farther, Sir. Perhaps my 
© curiofity hath led me too far already? 

© Indeed, Sir,” cries Jones, I can- 
not cenſure a paſſion, which I feel 
© at this inſtant in the higheſt degree. 
© You will pardon me, when I aſſure 
« you, that every thing which IT have 
© feen or heard ſince I frſt entered this 
© houſe, hath conſpired to raiſe the 
© greateſt curioſity in me. Something 
© very extraordinary moſt have deter - 
* mined you to this courſe of life; and 
have reaſon to fear your on hiſtory 
© is not without misfortunes.” 


Here the old gentleman again ſighed, 


and remained ſilent for ſome minutes; 
at laſt, looking earneſtly on Jones, ho 
ſaid, I have read that a good coun- 
© tenance is a letter of recommenda- 
tion; if ſo, none ever can be :novs 
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£ not feel ſome yearning to- 
* wards you from another confidera- 
tion, I muſt be the moſt ungrateful 
© monſter upon earth; and Lam really 
© concerned it is no otherwiſe in my 
© power, than by words, ta convince 
« you of my gratitude.” | > 
+ Jones, after a moment's heſitation, 
wered, that it was in his power 4 
words to gratify him extremely. © I 
© have conſeſt a curioſity, ſaid he, = 
© need I ſay how muchobliged I ſhould 
be to you, if you would condeſcend 
© to gratify it? Will you ſuffer me 
© therefore to beg, unleſs any confider- 
ation reſtrains you, that you would 
© be pleaſed to acquaint me what mo- 
© tives have induced you thus to with- 
© draw from the ſociety of mankind, 
© and to betake yourſelf to a courſe of 
© life to which it ſufficiently appears 
« yon were not born? , 
I ſcarce think myſelf at liberty to 
refuſe you any thing, after what 
hath happened, replied the old man. 
If you defire, therefore, to hear the 
ſtory of an unh man, I will re- 
late it to you. Indeed you judge 
rightly, in thinking there is com- 
monly ſomething extraordinary in 
the fortunes of thoſe who fly from 
ſociety : for however it may ſeem a 
paradox, or even a contradiction, 
certain it is, that great philanth 
chiefly inclines us to ayoid and de- 
teſt mankind; not on account ſo 
much of their private and ſelfiſh 
vices, but for thoſe of a relative 
kind ; ſuch as envy, malice, treach- 
ery, cruelty, with every other ſpe- 
cies of malevolence, Theſe are the 
vices which true philanthropy ab- 
bors, and which rather than ſee and 
converſe with, ſhe avoids ſociety it- 


ment to you, you do not appear to 
me one of thoſe whom I ſhould ſhun 
or deteſt ; nay, I muſt ſay, in what 
little hath dropt from you, there ap- 
2 ſome parity. in our fortunes; 
hope, however, yours will conclude 
more ſucceſsfully.” 
Here ſome compliments paſſed be- 
tween our hero and his hoſt, and then 
the latter was going to begin his hiſto- 
ry, when Partridge interrupted him. 
His apprebenſions had now pretty well 
left him, but ſome effects of his ter- 
rors remained; he therefore reminded 
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than yourſelf. 


ſelf. However, without a compli- 


N 


* 


the gentleman-of that excMent bran- 
dy Which he had mentioned. This 
was — we brought, and Partridge 
ſwallowed a large bumper. 

The gentleman then, without any 
farther preface, began as you may 


* 


CHAP. XI: 


IN WHICH THE Man OF THE HILL 
BEGINS ro RELATE HIS His- 
TORY, | 


0 


4 1 Was born in a village of Somer- 
A © ſetſhire, called Mark, in the 


© year 1657; father was one of 
8 thoſe 3 call gentlemen 
© farmers. He had a little eſtate of 
© about three hundred pounds a year 
© of his, own, and rented another 
© eſtate of near the ſame value. He 
© was prudent and induſtrious, and fo 
8 g a huſbandman, that he might 
© have led a very eaſy and comfortable 
© life, had not an arrant vixen of a 
wife ſoured his domeſtick quiet. 
But though this circumſtance per- 
© haps made him miſerable, it did not 
© make him for he confined her 
© almoſt entirely at home, and ra- 
© ther choſe to Ln eternal upbraid- 
< ings in his own houſe, than to injure 
his fortune, by indulging her in the 
« _ 0 ces * defired abroad. 

* By this Xanthi * (*.S0 was 
© the wife of — ſaid Par- 
tridge—) by this Xanthippe he had 
© two ſons, of which I was the young- 
© er, He deſigned to give us both 
good education; but my eldeſt bro- 
* ther, who, unhappily for him, was 
© the favourite of my mother, utter! 
neglected his learning; inſomuc 
that, after having been five or fix 
© years at ſchool with little or no im- 
© provement, my father being told by 
© his maſter, —_ _ ww to no 
<. purpoſe to k im longer there, at 
c E with my mother, in 
« taking him home from the hands of 
that tyrant, as ſhe called his maſter ; 
though indeed he gave the lad much 
© leſs correction than his idleneſs de- 
« ſerved, but much more, it ſeems, 
than the young gentleman liked, 
* who conſtantly complained to bis 
mother of his ſevere treatment, and 
« ſheas conſtantly gave him a * 2. 
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Les, 3 Partridge, © I © twenty-five. However, the libera- | 
. x have ſeen ſuch mothers : Thave been 
« abuſed myſelf by them, and very 
* A ſuch parents deſerve cor- 


6 lity of his guardlans gave him little ' 
* cauſe to the abundant caution 
©-of his father i for they allowed him 


4 « retion'as much as their children. * five hundred pbunds a year while be 
J Jones chid the ped: e for this * remained at the univerſity, where he 
| — 1 and then the ſtran © kept his horſes and his whore, and 


© lived as wicked and as proftitute a” 
© life as he could have done had he 
© been never ſo entirgly maſter of his 
fortune; for, beſides the five hun- 

« dred a year which he received from 
© his guardiatis, he found means to 


proc My brother now, at 
« age of fifteen, bid adieu to all learn - 
« ing, and to every thing elſe but to 
© his dog and gun; with which latter 
© he became ſo expert, that, though 
c * aer may think it incredible, 
« he 


by as 
- » * 2b# Soo > a '% 


1 

could not only hit a _— © ſpend a thouſand more. He was j 
, mark with great certainty, but hath * above the age of twenty-one, and | 
. Actually ſhot a crow as it was flying * had no difficulty in gaining what 1 
K * in the air, He was likewiſe excel- * credit he pleaſed. | 1 
5 * lent at finding a hare ſitting; and This young fellow, among many - bl. 
F * was ſoon reputed one of the beſt * other tolerable bad qualities, had * 
N ſportſmen in the country. A repu- one very diabolical. He had a great 2 
* « tation which both he and his mother _ in deſtroying and ruining the . 
« enjoyed as much as if he had been youth of inferior fortune, by draw- q 
0 thought the fineſt ſcholar,” © © ing them into expences which th 1 
t * The ſituation of my brother made * could not afford fo well as himſelf ; | 
* me at firſt think my lot the harder, and the better, and worthier, and 
. © in being continued at ſchool; but I * ſoberer any young man was, the 7 
y * ſoon changed m opinion; for as [ * greater pleaſure and triumph had he + 
* * advanced pretty faſt in learning, © in his deſtruction. Thus acting the . 
it * my labours became eaſy, and my character which is recorded of the ons * 
r © exerciſe ſo delightful, that holidays devil, and going about ſeeking whom 5 a 
* © were my moſt unpleaſant time: for * he might devour. | 1 
. © my mother, who never loved me, © It was my misfortune to fall into | 1 
x © now apprehending that I had the * an acquaintance and intimacy with 1 
2 greater ſhare of my father's affeftion, * this gentleman, My reputation of 4 

and finding, or at leaſt thinking, * diligence in my ſtudies, made me a 4 
* that I was more taken notice of by deſirable object of his miſchievous 1 
* * ſome gentlemen of learning, and intention; and my own inclination 2 
4 * particularly by the parſon of the pa- made it ſufficiently eaſy for him to | 
,  riſh, than my brother, ſhe now ha- effect his purpoſe; for though I had 4 
h ted my fight, and made home ſo applied myſelf with much induftry 1 
* « diſagreeable to me, that what is cal- * to books, in which I took great de- I 
6 led by ſchool- boys black monday, light, there were other pleaſures in f 
| © was to me the whiteſt in the whole * which I was capable of taking much 5 
4 " year, ; greater; for I was high-mettled, | 
x Having, at length, gone through had a violent flow of animal ſpirits, 
* the ſchool at Taunton, I was thence was a little ambitious, and extreme 
y removed to Exeter College in Ox- ly amorous. 
0 * ford, where I remained four years  * I had not long contracted an in- 
at * atthe end of which an accident hap- * timacy with Sir George, before I 
in * pened, that put a final end to my * became a partaker of all his plea- 
of * ſtudies z and whence I may truly *© ſures; and when I was once entered 
1 date the riſe of all which happened * on that ſcene, neither my inclina- 
ch to me afterwards in life. tion, nor my ſpirit, would ſuffer 
e- There was at the ſame college me to play an under-part. I was 
s, * with myſelf, one Sir George Gre-' * ſecond to none in the company in 
d, * ſham, a'young fellow who was in- any acts of debauchery ; nay, I ſoon 
lis * titled to a very conſiderable fortune; * diſtinguiſhed myſelf ſo notably in 
ad * which he wag not, by the will of * all riots and diſorders, that my name 
% * his father, to come into full poſſeſ- generally ſtood firſt in the roll of 
5g * kon of till he arrived at the age of * — | and inſtead of being 
z 


* 


E e s lamented 


\ 


. © in proportion as I addi 


« lamented as the unfortunate 
* of Sir „Las now accuſed 
6 as the perſon who had milled and 
« debauched that hopeful 828 
man; for though he was the ring- 
c leader and promoter of all the miſ- 
chief, he was never ſo conſidered. 
© I fell at laſt under the cenſure of the 


vice - chancellor, and very narrowly 


0 1 expulſign. 
« You will 1215 believe, Sir, that 
* ſuch a life as I am now deſeribi 


_ ©. muſt be incompatible with my — 


© ther progrels in learning; and that 
myſelf 
« more and more to looſe pleaſure, I 


+ ©. muſt grow more and more remiſs in 


application to my ſtudies. This 
< was truly the conſequence ; but this 
„was not all. My expences now 
© greatly exceeded not only my for- 
mer 1 , but thoſe additions 
s, which ; extorted from my poor ge- 
© nerous father, on pretences of ſums 
being neceſſary for 2 my 
4 approaching degree of batchelor of 
© arts. Theſe demands, however, 
8 at laſt fo frequent and exor - 
6 Healy that my father, by flow de- 
+ guees, opened his ears to the ac- 
© counts which he received from many 
4 quarters of my preſent behaviour, 


© and which my mother failed not to 


echo faithfully and loudly; 
* adding, © Ay, this is the fine - - 
« tleman, the ſcholar, who doth ſo 
4 much honour to his family, and is 
« to be the making of it. I thought 
« what all this learning would come 
«* to, He is to be the ruin of us all, 
«© T find, after his elder brother hath 
been denied neceſſaries for his ſake, 
« to perfect his education forſooth, 
„ for which he was to pay us ſuch 
« intereſt : I thought what the intereſt 
„ would come to.“ With much 
more of the ſame kind; but I have, 
© I believe, ſatisfied you with this 
« tafte, 

© My father, therefore, n now 
to return remonſtrances, inftead of 
© money, to ow demands, which 
© brought my affairs perhaps a little 
© ſooner to a criſis ; but had he remit- 
© ted me his whole income, you will 
© imagine it could have ſufficed a very 
© ſhort time to ſupport one who kept 
pace with the expences of Sir George 
«* Greſham. 


Is is more than poſlible, that the 
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* diſtreſs 1 wil now- in for mopey, 


© and the impraRicability of going en 


© in this manner, might have reftored 
© me at once to my ſenſes, and to my 
© ſtudies, had I opened my eyes be- 
© fore I became involved in debts 
from which I ſaw no hopes of ever 
* extricating myſelf. This was in- 
© deed the 


art of Sir 
« and by which bo evecmplithed the 


* ruin of many, whom he afterwards 
© laughed at as fools and coxcombs, 
© for vying, as he called it, with a 
* man of his fortune. To bring this 
© about, he would now and then ad- 
© vance a little money himſelf, in or- 
der to ſupport the credit of the un- 
© fortunate youth with other people; 
© till, by means of that very credit, 
© he was irretrievably undone. 

My mind being, by theſe means, 
© grown as deſperate as my for- 
tune, there was ſcarce a wickedneſs 
© which I did not meditate, in order 
for my relief. Self-murder itſelf 
became the ſubje& of my ſerious de- 
liberation; and I had certainly re- 
8 2 _ ity had — wy —— 
* fol, thoug aps fin 
* thought, expelled it from my head.” 
— Here he heſitated a moment, and 
then cried out, * I ſo many 
years have not waſhed away the ſhame 
© of this at and I ſhall bluſh while I 
© relate it. Jones defired bim to — 
over any thing that might give him 
pain in the relation; but Partridge 
eagerly cried out, O pray, Sir, 
„us hear this; I had rather hear this 
© than all the reſt: as I hope to be 
© ſaved, I will never mention a word 
© of it!” Jones was going to rebuke 
him, but the ſtranger prevented it, by 
proceeding thus: * I had a chum, a 
very prudent, frugal young lad, 
© who, though he had no very large 
C —— had 45 Pn parſimony 
© heap ards o uineas, 
© which I — he r eſcri- 
© tore. I took therefore an opportu- 
© nity of purloining his key from his 
© breeches pocket while he was aſleep, 
and thus made myſelf maſter of all 
© hisriches. After which I again con- 
© veyed his key into his pocket, and 
© counterfeiting fleep, though I never 
once cloſed my eyes, lay in bed till 
© after he aroſe and went to prayers ; 
© an exercite to which I had long been 
5 unaccultomed, 

Timorous 


* 
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escape. Thus it 
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- © Timorous thieves, by extreme cau- 
themſelves to diſ- 
« coveries which thoſe of a bolder kind 
to me z 
© for had I boldly broke open his eſcri- 
« tore, I had, — eſcaped even his 
ſuſpicion ; but as it was plain, that 
« the perſon who robbed him had poſ- 
«4 ſefſed himſelf of his key, he had no 
doubt, when he firſt miſſed his mo- 


© ney, but that his chum was certainly 


s the thief. Now as he was of a fear- 
« ful diſpoſition, and much inferior in 
© ſtrength, and, I believe, in courage, 
he did not dare to confront me with 
my guilt, for fear of worſe [bodily 
© conſequences which might happen to 
£ him, He repaired therefore imme- 
« diately to the rant one wack _ 
© upon ſwearing to the ro an 

6 ike — Shark of it, — eaſi- 
ly obtained a warrant againſt one 


'* who had now ſo bad a character 


© through the whole univerſity. 

« Luckily for me, I lay out of the 
© coll next evening; for that 
day I attended a young lady in a 
« chaiſe to itney, where we ftaid 
« all night ; and in our return the next 
morning to Oxford, I met one of 
my cronies, who acquainted me with 
« ſufficient news concerning myſelf to 
make me turn 97 

Pray, Sir, did he mention any thin 
of the warrant? ſaid Partridge. But 
Jones begged the gentleman to pro- 
ceed without ing any imperti- 
— queſtions ; which he did as fol- 


8. 

Having now abandoned all thou 
of returning to Oxford, the next thing 
which offered itſelf was a journey to 
London. I imparted this intention 
to my female companion, who at firſt 
* remonſtrated againſt it; but upon 
* producing my wealth, ſhe imme- 
« diately conſented. We then ſtruck 
© acroſs the country into the great Ci- 
* renceſter road, and made ſuch haſte, 
* that we ſpent the next evening (ſave 
one) in London. 

When you conſider the place where 
i I now was, and the company with 
* whom I was, you will, I fancy, con- 
* ceive that a very ſhort time brought 
me to an end of that fum of which 


I had ſo iniquitouſly poſſeſſed myſelf. 


© I was now reduced to a much 
higher degree of diſtreſs than before ; 


of life began to be 


7 


numbered among my wants; and 
* what made 2 
* grivous, was, that my paramour, 
5 of whom I was now grown immo- 
* derately fond, ſhared the ſame di- 
* ftrefles with myſelf. To ſee a Wo- 
© man you love in diſtreſs ; to be un- 
* able to relieve her, and at the ſame 
time to reflect that you have brought 
© her into this ſituation, is, perhaps, 
* a curſe of which no imagination can 
© repreſent the horrors to thoſe who 
have not felt it.'— I believe it from 
* my ſoul,” cries Jones; and 1 pity 
* youfrom the bottom of my heart, 
then took two or three diſorderly turns 
about the room; and at laft 
pardon, and flung himſelf into his 
chair, crying, I thank Heaven, I have 


6 * that !* 

This CO continued as 
gentleman, * ſo ſeverely a vated t 
* horrors of my — — that 
© they became abſolutely intolerable. 
© I could with leſs pain endure the 
« raging of my own natural unſatis- 
« fied appetites, even hunger or thirft, 
© than 4 could ſubmit to leave ungra- 
© tified the moſt whimſical deſires of 
© 2a — Gr 2 ſo extrava- 
6 t „ that though I knew 
s ſhe had been the ſift half my 
« acquaintance, I firmly intended to 
« marry her. But the good creature 
s was unwilling to conlent to an ac- 
tion which the world might think ſo 
much to my diſadvantage. And as, 
* poſlibly, ſhe compaſſionated the daily 
© anxieties which ſhe muſt have per- 
£ ceived me ſuffer on her account, ſhe 
© reſolved to put an end to my diſtreſs, 
She ſoon, indeed, found means to 
« relieve me from my troubleſome and 
« perplexed ſituation: for while I was 
c — with 2 . to 
« fſupply her with pleaſures, ſhe 
- — me to one of kar 
s former lovers at Oxford, by whoſe 
care and diligence I was immediate] 
6 * and committed to gaol. 

4 I firſt began ſeriouſly to re- 
* fleRt on the miſcarriages of my for- 
mer life ; on the errors I had been 
* guilty of z on the misfortunes which 
6 Thad brought on myſelf ; and on 
the grief which I muſt have occa- 
* ſfioned to one of the beſt of fathers. 
When I added to all theſe the per- 
* fidy of my miſtreſs, ſuch was the 


horror of my mind, that life, _ 


* 


. 
FL 


— * 


* ! 
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' , of being longer deſirable, grew the - © Bridle loſt a' mare; a ſorrel one, to 
object of my abhorrencez and I could © the beſt of my remembrance; and 
have gladly embraced death as my * ſo it fell out, that'this young Fran. 
. © deareſt friend, if it had offered itſelf * cis ſhortly afterward being ata fair at 
 . ©to my choice unattended by ſhame. Hindon; and, as I think, it was on 
© © The time of the aſſizes ſoon came, —I can't rememher the day; and 
. © Ind I was removed by habeas corpus being as he was, what ſhould he 


1 
. 
1 
Ed 
? 


* 


© to Oxford, where I expected certain 
© conviction and condemnation ; but, 


to my great ſurprize, none appeared 
J. againſt me; and I was, at the end 


of the ſeſſions, diſcharged for want 
of proſecution. In ſhort, my chum 
had left Oxford, and whether from 


| tive, I am ignorant, had declined 
8 himſelf any farther in the 
ir. "as 


4 
c 
P 
-.© indolence, or from what other mo- 
o 
= 
1 


Perhaps, cries Partridge, © he did 


© not care to have your blood upon 
© his hands; and he was in the right 
*. on't. If any perſon was to be hanged 
upon my evidence, I ſhould never 
© be able to lie alone afterwards, for 
. fear of ſeeing his ghoſt.” 
© I ſhall ſhortly doubt, Partridge," 
_ fays Jones, whether thou art more 
C E or wiſe.— “ You may laugh 


1 at me, Sir, if you pleaſe, anſwered 


Partridge; but if you will hear a 
very ſhort ſtory which I can tell, and 
© which is moſt certainly true, per- 
. © haps you may change your opinion. 
© In the pariſh where I was born 
Here Jones would have filenced him; 
but the ſtranger interceded, that he 
might be permitted to tell his ſtory ; 
and in the mean time promiſed to re- 
collect the remainder of his own. 


happen to meet, but a man upon his 
father's mare. Frank called out pre- 
ſently,- „Stop thief !“ and jt being 


poſſible, you know, for the man to 
make his eſcape. So they appre- 
hended him, and carried him before 
the juſtice; I remember it was Juſ. 
tice Willoughby of Noyle, a very 
worthy g gentleman z_ and he 
committed him to prifon, and bound 
Frank in a recognizance, I think 
they call it, a hard word compound- 
ed of re and cognoſco ; but it differs 
in it's meaning from the uſe of the 
ſimple, as many other compounds 
do. Well, at laſt, down came 
my Lord Juſtice Page to hold the 
aſhzes, and ſo the fellow was had 
up; and Frank was had up for x 
witneſs—to be ſure I ſhall never for- 

t the face of- the judge, when he 

gan to aſk him what he had to ſay 

- the priſoner. He made poor 
Frank tremble and ſhake in his ſhoes, 
«© Well, you fellow, ſays my lord, 
« what have you to ſay 2 Don't ſtand 
« humming and hawing, but ſpeak 
* out!” But, however, he ſoon turn- 
© ed altogether as civil to Frank, and 
began to thunder at the fellow]; and 
© when he aſked him, if he had any 
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in the middle of the fair, it was im- 
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+ Partridge then proceeded thus : In © thing to ſay for himſelf, the fellow at 
© the * where I was born, there * ſaid he had found the horſe. Ay!“ la 
5 lived a farmer whoſe name was Bri- * anſwered the judge, thou art 2 : 
dle, and he had a ſon named Fran- „ lucky fellow; I have travelled the $ 
. © cis, a good hopeful young fellow: * circuit theſe fo „and never 6 
I was at the grammar-ſchool with * found a horſe in my life; but I'll = 
. © him, where I rememberhe was got in- „ tell thee what, friend, thou watt e 

* to Ovid's Epiſtles; and he could con- more lucky than thou didſt know $ 
© ftrue you three lines together ſome- „ of; for thou didſt not only find K. 
© times without looking into a diftio- „ a horſe, but a halter too, I pro- Gy 
_ © nary. Beſides all this, he was a very © miſe thee. To be ſure, I ſhall ne- 4 
s lad, never miſſed churcho' Sun- * ver forget the word. Upon. which $ 
* days, and was reckoned one of the * every body fell a laughing; as how 25 
8 del pſalm - ſingers in the whole pa- could they help it? Nay, and twen- 5 
© riſh. He would indeed now and then * ty other jeſts he made, which I can't 2 
take a cup too much; and that was remember now. There was ſome- 5 
t the only fault he had,. — “ Well, but „ thing about his ſkill in horſe-fleſh, 2 
to come to the ghoſt,” cries Jones. © which made all the folks laugh. To 2 
© Never fear, Sir, I ſhall come to him be certain, the judge muſt have been 61 
* ſoon enough, anſwered Partridge. * a very brave man, as well as a man 
| You muſt Lnow, then, that Farmer * of much learning. It is indeed charm ge 
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t ing ſport, to hear trial upon life and 


death. One thing, I own, I thought 
a little hard, that the priſoner's coun- 


ſel was not ſuffred to ſpeak for him 


4. though he deſired only to be heard 


one very ſhort word ; but my lord 
would not hearken to him, though 
ge ſuffered a counſellor to talk againſt 


4 him for above half an hour. I 
. — 1p it hard, I own, that there 
. 4 ſhou 


be ſo many of them; my 
lord, and the court, and the jury, 
6 —_— counſellors, and the witneſ- 
« ſes, all upon one poor man, and he 
s too in chains, Well, the fellow was 


'* hanged, as to be ſure it could be no 


* otherwiſe; and poor Frank could ne- 
ver be eaſy about it. He never was 


© in the dark alone, but he fancied he 


' ſaw the fellow's fpirit.' —- © Well, 
and this is oo ſtory ?* cries Jones. 
No, no, an fecha Partridgez * O 
Lord have mercy upon mel—TI am 
# juſt now coming to the matter; for 
* one night, coming from the alehouſe 
in a long narrow dark lane, there he 
* ran directly up againſt him; and the 
* ſpirit was all in white, and fell upon 
6 . and Frank, who is a ſturdy 


. # Jad, fell upon the ſpirit again, and 


there they had a tuſſel together, and 
f poor Frank was dreadfully beat: 


indeed he made a ſhift at laſt to 


* craw] home; but what with the 
* beating, and what with the fright, 
he lay ill above a fortnight : and all 
this is moſt certainly true, and the 
* whole pariſh will bear witneſs to it.” 

The ſtranger (ſmiled at this ſtory, 
and Jones burſt into a loud fit of 
laughter; wpon which Partridge cried, 
Ay, you may laugh, Sir, and ſo did 
* ſome others, particularly a ſquire, 
© who is thought to be no better than 


an atheiſt z who, forſooth, becauſe 


* there was a calf with a white face 
* found dead in the ſame lane the next 
* morning, would fain have it, that 
© the battle was between Frank and 
* thatz as if a calf would ſet upon a 
* man, Beſides, Frank told me he 
* knew it to be a ſpirit, and could 
* {wear to him in any court in Chriſ- 
* tendom z and he had notdrank ahove 
* a quart or two, or ſuch a matter, of 
* liquor at the time. Lud have mercy 
* upon us, and keep us all from dip- 
ping our hands in blood, I ſay! 
Well, Sir, ſaid Jones to the ſtran- 
ger, Mr. Paztzidge hath finiſhed his 
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© ftory; and I hope will give you na 
6 dg pry aft af ; will be 
© ſo kind to proceed.“ He then re- 
ſumed his narration ; but as he hath 


taken breath for a while, we think” 


proper to give it to our reader, and 


ſhall therefore put an end to this chap» | 


ter, 


— 


CHAP, XI. 


IN WHICH THE MAN OF THE HILL 
CONTINUES HIS HISTORY; 


I Had now regained my liberty,” 


| ſaid the ſtranger, but had loſt 
© my reputation ; for there is a wide 
difference between the caſe of 4'man 
who is barely acquitted of a crime in 
a court of juſtice, and of him who is 


acquitted in his own heart, and iy. 


conſcious of my guilt, and aſhamed 
to look any one in the face; ſo re- 
ſolved to leave Oxford the next morn- 
ing, before the day-light diſcovered 
me to the eyes of any beholders. 
When I had got clear of the city, 
it firſt entered into my head to return 
home to my father, and endeavour 
to obtain his forgiveneſs; but as T 
had no reaſon. to doubt his know- 
ledge of all which had paſt, and as T 
was well aſſured of his great averhon 
to all acts of diſhoneſty, I could en- 
tertain no hopes of being received by 
him, eſpecially ſince I was too certain 
of all the good offices in the 
of my mother : nay, had my father's 
pardon been as ſure as I conceived his 
reſentment to be, I yet queſtion whe- 
ther I could have had the aſſurance 
to behold him, or whether I could, 
upon any terms, have ſubmitted to 
live and converſe with thoſe who T 
was convinced knew me to have been 
guilty of fo baſe an action. 
© I haſtened therefore back to Lon- 
don, the beſt retirement of either 


8 
0 
( 
c 
© the opinion of the people. I wa 
c 
« 
c 
0 
. 


a very publick character; for here 
you have the advantage of ſolitude, 
without it's diſadvantage, fince you 
may be alone and in company at the 
ſame time; and while you walk or 
fit unobſerved, noiſe, hurry, and 2 
conſtant ſucceſſion of objects, enter- 
tain the mind, and prevent the ſpi- 
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grief or ſhame, unleſs for perſons of 


. : 1 
rits from preying on themſe 1 — 


P 


© Ma 
©. 


— 


2 
. 
world ; and on which (t 
* 
8 
a 


e geftitute of that 
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moſt unwholeſome diet zn the 


there 


dut 
1 r there are —— Foun 
entifully, and very fatal- 
4 by, — alone. i 

© But as there is ſcarce any human 
„ without it's concomitant evil, 


are many who never taſte eit 


© fo there are e who find an in- 
© convenience in this unobſerving tem- 


2 per, of mahkind ; I mean, perſons 


© -who have no money for as you are 
© not put out of countenance, ſo nei- 
© ther are you clothed or fed by thoſe 


*< who do not know you. Andaman 


4 de as eaſil in Leaden- 


> 40 market as in the Deſarts of A- 
n 4 rabia. 5 


It was at preſent my fortune to be 
i t evil, as it is 
to be by ſeveral writers; 


2 who, I ſuppoſe, were over-burden- 


wich it; namely, money. — With 
* ſabmiſhon, Sir, ſaid Partridge, ©I 
© do not remember any writers who 
© have called it malorum ; but irrita- 
© menta malor wn. | oþes i- 
4 ritamenta malorum.” Well, Sir, con- 
tinued the „ * whether it be an 
« evil, or only the cauſe of evil, I was 
entirely void of it, and at the ſame 
« time of friends ; and, 86 I thought, of 
. i ce; when one evening, as 
6 — 22 
< ple, very hungry, ogy miſerable, 
© I heard a voice on a fi my 2 
© mewith great familiarity by my chri 

© tian name z and upon my turning 
4 about, I 


ye — 


great at meeting me, propoſod 
3 drinking » bottle 
together. I firſt decli pro- 
* — buſineſs ; but as 
© hewas very earneſt and preſſing, hun- 
6 at laſt overcame my pride, and I 
0 fairly confeſſed to him I — ee 
4 in pocket; yet not wi t 
0 — oo ſor — — and im- 
© puting it to my having changed my 
6 _ that — IN Mr. Wat- 
* ſon anſwered, I thought, Jack, you 


+4 and I had been too old acquaintance 


© out taki 


* 
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rather on grief or ſhame, which are 
the 


4% for you to mention ſuch a matter: 
. . 
* pulling me along ; but I gave him 
© very little trouble, for my own-in. 
©clinations pulled me ſtronger 
© than he could do. 

We then went into the Priars, 
© which you know is the ſcene of all 
* mirth and jollity. Here when we ar- 
© rived at the tavern, Mr. Watſon 
* plied himſelf to the drawer only, wi 
the leaſt notice of the 
© cook; for he had no ſuſpicion but that 
I had dined long fance, However, as 
© the caſe was really otherwiſe, I forg- 
© ed another fal hood, and told my com- 
© panion, I had been at the farther 
* end of the city on buſineſs of conſe. 
* quence, and apt upa mutton- 
* chop in haſte, fo that I was 
hungry, and wiſhed he would add 2 
; a 

* cries Partridge, * t to have 

© good 9 you find juſt 
money enough in your breeches to 
© pay for the mutton-chop ?'— Your 
© obſervatian is right, anſwered the 
ranger, * and I believe ſuch blun- 
ders are inſeparable from all dealing 
in untruth. But, to A be- 
* gan now to feel myſelf extremely hap. 
© py» The meat and wine ſoon reviv- 
© ed my ſpirits-to a high pitch, and I 
© enjoyed much pleaſure in the conver- 
* ſation of my old acquaintance ; the 
* rather, as I — im entirely ig · 
* norant of what had happened at 
© univerſity ſince his leaving it. | 

* But he did not fuffer me to remain 


the per- long in this agrecabledelufion ; for 
- + fon whe ſoſaluted me, to have been 5 g 


* taking a bumper in one hand, and 


© holding me by the other, ®Here, my 


% boy, cries he, * here's wiſhing you 
% joy of your being ſo honourably ac- 
6% quitted of that affair laid to your 
„ charge.” LI was thunderftrack with 
6 1 thoſe words ; _ 
4 on rvi proceeded thus : 
«© Nay, never — — — then 
« haſt been acquitted, and no one now 
« dares call thee guilty ; but pr'ythee 
« do tell me, who am thy friend, 1 
* hope thou didſt really rob him; for 
4% rat me if it was not a meritorious 
« ation, to ſtrip ſuch a ſneaking pi- 
9% tiful raſcal z and inſtead of the two 
& hundred guineas, I wiſh you had ta- 
% ken as many thouſands, Come, come, 
„ my boy, don't be ſhy of confeſſing ta 


« me; you ars ht betc 
ei Ars not now broug * 


/ 


rr , . Sas ARTS 


wy 
* 
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. 
* 
* 
OB 
: 
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one of the pipe. Du me, if I 
„ don't honour you for it ; for, as I 
« hope for falvation, I would have 
« made no manner of ſcruple of doing 
c« the ſame thing.“ 
This declaration = little relieved 
© my abaſhmeat; _ as _ 8 
« ſomewhat my heart, I y 
© freely — d the 8 
0 inted him that he had been mis- 
© informed as to the ſum taken, which 
« was a little more than a fifth part of 
«© what - 1 , ' 
«Tam or it, with a eart, 
* 
1 ſucceſs another time. Though, if you 
« will take my advice, you mall have 
« no occaſion to run any ſuch riſque. 
« Here,” ſaid he, (taking ſome ice 
© out of his pocket) © here's the ſtuff ! 
« Here are the implements 3 here are 
1c the little doors which cure the diſ- 
«« tempers of the purſe! Follow but 
« my counſel, and I will ſhew you a 


« way to empty the pocket of a queer 
00 cull, —— ger of the aud 
66 cheat. N 


« Nubbing cheat V cries Partridge; 
C „Sir, what is that? 

a that, Sir, ſays the ſtranger, is 
© a cant phraſe for the ga{lozvs; for as 
« gameſters differ little from highway- 
« men in their morals, ſo they do very 
much reſemble them in their lan- 


c gu x : 

. We had now each drank our bot- 
© tle; when Mr. Watſon faid, the board 
© was fitting, and that he muſt attend, 
« earneſtly preſſing me, at the ſame time, 
* to go wich him and 74 fortune. 
c * de knew 1 re- 
ſent out of My power, as I had in- 
formed him of the emptineſs of my 
pocket. To ſay the truth, I doubt- 
* ed not, from his many ſtrong expreſ- 
* ſions of friendſhip, but that he would 
offer to lend me a ſmall ſum for that 
© purpoſe ; but he anſwerd, Never 
% mind that, man, e'en boldly run a 
« levant;”” {Partridge was going to 
enquire the meaning of that word; but 
Jones ſtopped his mouth} ** but be cir- 
cumſpett as to the man, I will tip 
" = the proper perſon, which may 
de neceſſary z as you do not know 
the town, nor can diſtinguiſh a rum 
* cull from à queer one." 

* The bill was now brought, when 
: Watſon paid his ſhare, and was de- 


' parting. I reminded him, not with- 


His rok or 4 


% nothing ; ſcore it 


* 


* 
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* out bluſhing, of my having no o- 
* ney. He aafwered, % That kgnifies 
ind the door, 
% or make a bold bruſh, and take no 
© notice. Or—ſtay, ſays he, I will 
% go down ftairs firſt, and then do you 
% take up my money, and ſcore the 
% whole reckoning at the bar, and L 
« will wait for you at the corner.” I 
© expreſſed ſome diflike at this, and 


© hinted my expectations that he would 


© have depoſited the whole; but be 
© ſwore he had not another fixpence in 
© his pocket. ; 
* He then wentdown, and I was pre- 
© yailed on to take up the m and. 
© follow him, which I did cloſe 
© to hear him tell the drawer the reck- 
* oning was upon the table. The draw. 
© er paſſed by me up the ſtairs; but 
© I made ſuch haſte into the ſtreet, that 
I heard nothing of his diſappoiat=- 
ment; nor did I mention a ſyllable at 
© the bar, according to my inſtructions. 
We now went directly to the gaming- 
table, where Mr. Watſon, to my ſur 
prize, pulled out a large ſum of m- 
5 ney, and placed it before him, as did 
© many others; all of them, no doubt, 
© conſidering their own heaps as ſo ma» 
ny decoy birds, which were to entice 
* and draw over the heaps of thar 


© neighbours. 

0 Here it would be tedious to relate 
© all the freaks which fortune, or ra- 
© ther the dice, played in this her tem- 
© ple. Mountains of gold were in a 
© few moments reduced to nothing at 
one part of the table, and roſe as 
© denly in another. The rich grew in 
© a moment poor, and the poor 2s ſud- 
« denly became rich; fo that it ſeemed 
© a philoſopher could no where have ſo 
« well inſtructed his pupils in the con- 
© tempt of riches; at leaſt, he could n 
< where have better inculcated the un- 
C _ inty of their CR ws 

© For my own ter havy 
0 conbdnetly — my ſmall e- 
© ſtate, I at laſt entirely demoliſhed ir. 
© Mr, Watſon, too, after much vari- 
«© ety of luck, roſe from the table in 
« ſome heat, and declared he had loft 
© a cool hundred, and would play no 
longer. Then coming up to me, be 
« aſked me to return with him to the 
© tavern ; but I poſitively refuſed, fi 
© ing, I would not bring myſelf a 
© cond time into fuch a dilemma ;z and. 
© eſpecially 2s he had loſt all his mo- 

* 6 ney, 


| o 


* 
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© ney, and was now in my own condi- 
e, I have. 


© tion. Pooh, ſays 
& juſt borrowed a couple of güineas 
«of a friend, and one of them is at 
« your ſervice.” He immediately put 
© one of them into my hand, and I no 
© longer reſiſted his inclination. =. 

© I was at firſt a little ſhocked at re · 
© turning to the ſame houſe whence we 
© haddepartedin ſo unhandſome a man- 


© ner; but when the drawer, with very 


'© civil addreſs, told us, he believed we 


© had forgot to pay our reckoning, I 
© became perfectly eaſy, and very rea- 


« dily gave him a guinea, bid him pay 
© himſelf, and acquieſced in the unju 
© charge which had been laid on my 


© memory. 
' «Mr. Watſon now beſpoke the moſt 
extravagant ſupper he could well 
© think of; and —_ h he had-con- 


© tented himſelf with fimple claret be- 


1 fore, nothing now. but the moſt pre- 


* cious Burgundy would ſerve his pur- 
© poſe. 


Our company was ſoon encreaſed 


© by the addition of ſeveral gentlemen 
from thegaming-table; — 4 

© as T afterwards found, came not to 
© the tavern to drink, but in the way 
© of buſineſs: for the true gameſters pre- 
© tended to be ill, and refuſed their 
« glaſs, while they plied heartily two 


young fellows, who were to be after- 
Wards pillaged, as indeed they were 
« without mercy. Of this plunder I, 


© had the good fortune to be a ſharer, 
though F was not yet let into the ſe- 
© cret. 
There was one remarkable accident 
© attended this tavern play; for the 
© money, by degrees, totally diſappear- 
4 ed, ſo that though at the beginnin 
© the table was half covered with gold, 
E yet before the play ended, which it 
«© did not till the next day, being Sun- 
© day, at noon, there was ſcarce a ſin - 
« gle guinea to be ſeen on the table: 
© and this was the ſtranger, as eve 
« perſon preſent except myſelf declared 
© he had loſt ; and what was become of 
© the money, unleſs the devil himſelf 
ei carried it away, is difficult to deter - 
© mine.” 
© Moſt certainly he did, ſays Par- 
tridge, for evil ſpirits can carry 
away any thing without being ſeen, 
though there were never ſo many 
folk in the room; and I ſhould not 
* have been ſurpriaed if he had carcied 


* 


* 


away all the company of a fot of 


ofwhom, 


% : © "i 


* wicked wretches, who were at pla 
© in ſermon-time ! And Icould tel} 
© you a true ſtory, if I would, where 
© the devil took a man out of bed 
© from another man's wife, and car- 
© ried him away through the key-hole 
© of the door, - I have ſeen the very 
© houſe where it was done, and no- 
© body hath lived in it theſe thirty 
c years,” | 

Though Jones was a little offended 
by the impertinence of Partridge, he 
could not however avoid ſmiling at his 
ſimplicity. The ſtranger did the ſame, 
and then proceeded with his ſtory, as 
will be ſeen in the next chapter. 


CHAP. XIII. 


IN WHICH THE FOREGOING STORY 
IS FARTHER CONTINUED. 


C MI fellow. collegiate had now 

entered me in a new ſcene 
© of life. I ſoon e Acquainted 
with the whole fraternity of ſharpers, 
and was let into their ſecrets. I 
mean, into the knowledge of thoſe 


* groſs cheats which are proper to im- 


« pole upon the raw and unexperi- 
© enced "For there are ſome 5 n 
© finer kind, which are known only 
© to a few of the gang, who are at the 
head of their veofalton 3 a degree of 
© honour beyond my expectation; for 
© drink, to which I was immoderatel 
addicted, and the natural warmt 
© of my paſſions, prevented me from 
* arriving at any great Twegeſs in an 
art, which requires uch cool- 
* nels as the moſt auſtere ſchool of 
© philoſophy. 
Mr. Watſon, with whom I now 


now lived in the cloſeſt amity, had 


4 
© unluckily the former failing to a very 
© oreat exceſs ; ſo that inſtead of mak- 
© ing a fortune by his profeſſion, as 
© ſome others did, he was alternately 
© rich and poor, and was often oblig- 
ed to ſurrender to his cooler friends 
© overa hottle which they never taſted, 
that plunder that he had taken from 
© culls at the publick table. 

© However, we both made a ſhift to 
pick up an uncomfortable livelihood, 
© and for two years I continued of the 
calling, during which time I taſted 
© all the varieties of fortune ; _ 

| * 


* 
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1 times fl . ' 9 e ; e 
in afflne | „ ad : 122 N 
f — 7 „ had the firſt character in 
2 re 
; „ Prahonr Deg tir eee 
— — — » < very generous; good - natured man, 
« bei and ready to do ſervi "4G 
6 GY on my back in the even- * fellow-creatures . "offered bi | 
: . offere | 
| . — | thbpewnhopnext morn» x l E 18 chariot to * 
ſ One night, 6 I 0 An and at the ſame - 
« penity! — neo theewning-tabley ? » * = 1 in his ear, that if he 
a obſerved a very great — T 15 * e ee he would fur- 
e and a large mob gathered er 1 | 
. : — 2 As I was iu no 0 * ͤ— . 
N © from pic ka pockets, I ventured : | „ 66 for his ge- 
? the crowd, where, upon he — 4 mee —.— for havin bad his 
« found that a man had been robbed > © | NE — ſtedf on me, 
The wounded, wan appeared very * 6 Nx." ot 7 ©, =y ſoo ! my ſon 1? 
« bloody, and/ſcemed ſcarce able to + - 5 Mabe + 7 - ay SIP & 
« ſuppocr himſelf. on his legs. As I © gi 1 the people preſent ima 
. had not therefore — olive yr 5 ot this accident had ned 
« my humanity.b reſent I; „ through his loſs of blood z; but I, 
; my preſent life; and © whor:ato the ſame began 
converſation, though they had left collect the f — aca 
4 « me very little of either honeſty or we n e features of my father, 
: « ſhame, I immediately; offered my as. 1300-6 Apt {rag 27; | 
4 « abſtanceao.theunbs .. tisfied that it was he himſelf F- 
«© thank ppy perſon, who who appeared before | 
y th fully accepted it, and a 4 was hi , — I preſently ; 
1 © himſelf under my — 5h wo nee, 3 1 raiſed him in my arms, * 
e mne to convey him to 7 — his cold lips with the ut ; 
$ «where he might ſend for a ſurgeon, ©'a — r 1 
- «© being, as de Lad, Faint with lola of - © ngt deſer "nxt Sap ry je F 
«. | , * gy loſe my being, as my father 
y pleased at Anding one who appeared * while did 85 y father for a 4 
e in the drely of a gentleman : for as ſo e did, my ſenſes were however 5 
f to all the reſt of the company preſent, - © ls overpowered; with . affright and | ; 
: « their outkde were duch that he could » * en ; 
not w . . þ >. ome nutes, . I 
7 A IE 1s confidence in ; inde till m Shes bag: k Sep | i 
7 I took the . elfen is ſwoon, and 1 found | 
n © and: led him to the — . — c —— Mn 1 
= kept our readexvaus, as it. happep- * 4 yer ew 22 3 
1 * ed to. de the. neareſt at. b „ i 
* ſurgeon happening luckily to be in * | 
- « the houſe, immediately attended, . fefted.by þthoſs, proint. ſromed. of 
d | and applied himſelf to drefſiog, bis © mig ahi enen which we, who Þ 
y © mounds, which L had, the. pleaſure * might be, conſidered as the actors in : 
N e to bear were not likely to be mortal. p were deſicous of — from 1 
29 17 The ſurgeon, having very e . e as faſt as 4 
— ECT 
: * bulineſs, began, to enquire ig; what - © ane he Link offer of Sho Lurgaper's if 
3 . pare of the town. the wounded: man bis — 1 attended him in it to | 
d, « lodged; who anſwered, that he was When e alot 
m « come to tun that very morni « cent! me mere. alone together, he | 
that his hoxſe. was at an ng; © gently upbraided me with, having F 
© cc t an inn in Pic- © neglefted to w ne . 
to * illy, and that be had nd other long. a t ö 4 — . q 
d, lodging, and very little or. no 3 time; but entirely omitted 1 
he eng > in town. 4 + it 7 r pang pen had J of 
ed is ſurgeon, w | ed it. He then informed "8 
3 * forgot, though I — name I bat © me of my mother's death, and in- | 


+ © fiſted; an as Faint ome 2 


1 
| 
I 
| 
| 


* 


gentleman, who had quit 


* 
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him, ſaying}: thatihe bad, Jong iſufs * * neceſlacies; of life, I betook myſelf 
fered the, greanteſtlanx iet on my ac+ doe again to tudy, and that with a 
* eount; that te knew. not whether ' * more inordinate-application than I - 
he. had moſt feayed my death, or © had ever done formerly. The books 
wiſhed it; nee, he had: fo many © which nom employed my time ſole- 
more dreadful pprebenſions for me. ly, were thoſe, as” well ancient ag 
* At laſt, he aid, . neighbouring modern, which treut of true philo- 
— ' © ſophy, a Word which is. by many 
. ſon from the ſume place, informed * thought to be the ſubje& only of 
© him. where I was; aud that to re- fee and ridieule. I jow-read over 
claim. me ſrom .this-courſe of life: the Works of Aviſtetle and Plato, 
* was the ſole cauſe of his journey to weich the reſt of thoſe ineftimable ' 
London. Hes thanked” Heaven. be * treaſures which ancient Greece hath 
had {uceeeded: ſo far: as to find me © bequeathed to- the world. i 
« out by means of an accident, which ' 1 Theſe authere though they in- 
bad like to have proved fatal to him ſtructed me in no ſcience hy which 
* and: had the pledſure to think he ' inen may promiſe to themſelves to 
« — owed! tis preſervation to my  * acquire! the leaft riches or worldly 
* humanity, with which he profelſed ' © power, taugirt me, however, the art 
« himſelf to be morr delighted than of deſpiſing the higheſt -acquiſitions 
„he ſhould have been with my/filial * © oftboth. 3 the mind, and 
« piety if Pad knows that the ob- © feel” and bardem it agaipſt the ca- 
ject of all my cart was my on fa - © pricious invaſiory'of fortune. They 
« ther. | £919 | not only inſtruct in the knowledge 
Mie had not ſo depraved my heart, © of wiſdom, but conßtm mets in her 
as to exeiteviryit) ar in fenfibility of * habits, and'/- Uemorittrate- plainly, 
« fo much n that this muſt be gur guide, if we 
ſo unworthilyibeſtowed;, Ipreſently © propoſe ever to arrive at the greateſt 
« promiſed to ohey his commande in — 9 or to defend 
my return home with him, as ſbon © ourſelves with any tolerable ſecurity 
as he was able to travel, which in- againſt the miſery which every where 
„ deed he was in a very few days, by © ſarrounds and inveſts us. + 
tho aſſiſtance of that excellent ſur- To this I added another ſtudy, 
0 geen who had undertaken bis cure. © com to which all the philoſophy 
The — my father's ' taught by the wiſeſt heathens is 11- 
© journey (before which time I ſcarce *' te than a dream ; and is in- 
« ever left him) I went to take my + deed as full of yanity as the ſillieſt 
leave of ſome of my moſt intimate * Jeſter ever plegfed t repreſent it. 
© gequaintanee, particularly of Mr. Thie is that divine wiſdom which 
« Watſon, ho diſſuaded me from ' ig alone to be found in the Holy 
< burying myſelf, as he called it, out * © Seriptures: for thoſe impart to us 
of ample compliance witir the fond © the knowledge and affurance of 
« deſires of a fooliſh old fell w. Such things much more worthy our at- 
« ſolicitations, however, had no ef. * tention, than all which this world 
« fe, ant I once more ſaw; my own * can offer to our acceptance: of 
* home, My father now greatly ſo- things which Heaven itſelf hath con- 
« Heited-me to think of marriage; but © deſcended to reveal to us ; and to the 
my inclinations were ntterly averſe © fmalleſt knowledge of which, the 
to any ſuch thoughts. I had taſted * © higheſt human wit, unaſſiſted, could 


| © of love already; and perhaps you © never aſcend. I began now to think 


© know the extravagant exceſſes of that all the time I had” ſpent with the 
* moſt tender and moſt violent pafſion ?* © beſt heathen writers, was little more 
Here tlie old gentleman pauſed, and than labour Toft : for however plea- 
looked earneſtly at Jones; whoſe coun=, * fant and delightful their leſſons may 
tenance, within a minute's ſpace, dif- be, or howeyer adequate to the right 
played the extremitres-of: both red and ( regulation of our conduct with re- 
white, Upon which, the old man, * fpe& to this world only; yet, when 
without making any obſervations, re- (compared with the glory revealed in 
newed his narrative. IP «© $exipture, | their | hagheſt documents 

Being now provided with all the . will appear as trifling, and 2 . * 


* 


* Arent fnc. 


22 5 
' . « little" ſequeng 1 fort brother, . 
which children N e ht dec me maler bf the kuſe, differed 
„ iſh little * 1255 ſtime. "fo Edaty from me in his inclina- 
it is,"thaf ph ur, CE „Bene, and dur purtults in life had 
; c dieren e e mn. been fo 777 Varſods, that We were 
« Philoſopby elevates . N 5 the e com pan to each Nr 
mind, crigianfty Toftens' a _ © hut what*made Cor living together 
© ens it. The xo) "takes" us 


kD DA. 3 
* * 


ow * 


TFP . Eb oa 
* - by — * 


ohſects of human N 


＋ 


© Yarniofy whic 


© ſtill more i ire Was the little 
codld fubſiſt between 


c ak * 


by this is difordered, th 


latter of Divine love, That in fures 
us a rehiporal, 'But this an eternal 
* happineſs. But Lam afraid T tire 
« you with m * * 

Not ar Alf, t ge; Lud 
t 'forbid we mould be tired by * 


„ had ſpent,* 'continuetl the 
©4Yout fobr years jn the moſt 
Fa al manter to myſelf, totally 


n * to contemplation, And en⸗ 


„ 4 unembarraſſed with the affairs 
of the world, when I 16ſt tlie beit 
« of fathers; and one whom T fo fin- 
"< cerely loved, that m ef at his 
« [bfs exceeds all deſcription. I now 
© abandoned" my books, and ve my- 
© ſelf op for à whole month to 
«efforts of tiefiinchioly and de at, 
Time, however, the beſt phyſician 
of the mind, at length brought me me 


relief. Ay, uy, fer 
rum, faid Partr 4 Pattie. Ne . 


*tinued the ſtranger, be ach myſelf 
again to my former ſtudies, Which 1 
may fay peffectec my cure : for phi- 
„ loſopliy "and, teligien may be called 
the krdkeites of the mind Td on 
41 2s Whole- 
„eme ar exerciſe kan be to à di Rem 
ered body. They do indeed, p 
uce 59 4 ar ecke with Seh. 
8 for they 8 and * the 
« mind; 7 ht becomes, in the 
c noble ſtrain of Horace, i 


Fra G in "ſpſs s "Heer rer 
« 1 2 valdat per leve amd: 


© In quem'manea rnit ſempen fortuna. 


Here Jones Hoited at fone concejt 
which Thtrtded itfelf into his imagi- 
nation; but the 23 1 belleve, 


perceived it not, and proceeded thus., 
OM cirtyniſtances were now 
o Ae by the death of ad e 


ate the i ignorance of others: 
flows who excel in ſome little, low, 
contemptible art, are always certain 


„to drink the 
violent àffliction, added to a ſeden- 


© the few who feſorted to me, and the 
numerous train of ſportſmen wh of - 
© ten attended my brother from the 
« field to the table: for ſuch fellows, 
© hefides the noife and nonſenſe with 
* which they perſecuie the cars of ſober 


men, endeavour always to attack 


© them ' with ' affront and contempt. 
©" This was fo much the cafe, that nei- 
© ther I myſelf, nor my friends, could 
ever ſit down to a mea! with them, 
© without being treated with'derifion, 

© becauſe we were unacquainted with 


"© the phraſes of ſportſmen. For men 
© of true learning, and almoſt univer- 


* ſal knowledge, always compaſſion- 
but fel - 


to deſpiſe thoſe who are unacquaint- 
© ed with that art. 

In mort, we ſoon ſep „and 
I went, by the advice of a phy belag, 
th waters: — my 


c tary life, had-thrown me into a kind 
© of Sar dete, e, for which thoſe 
Waters are accounted an almoſt cer - 


© tain cure, The ſecond day after my 


© arrival, às 1 was walking by the ri- 

ver, the ſun ſhone ſo intenſely bot, 
« 0 it was early in the year) 

at I retired to the 

the rivex- 
e ee de 

« 0 efore I heard a rion, on 

« cer fide the w lers ** hing — 

6 bemoaning himlelf bitte N * 

L « Tydden, * uttered a — un- 
« pious oath, he er FG. J am reſolv- 

«'e4 to hear it no anger,” And di- 

c realy threw himſelf into the water. 
© I immediately ſtarted, and ran il 

© wards the place, calling at the 

© time as loudly as I could for & 


« ance. An angler 8 


„ fide. Here 1 had not 


1 of ſome 
'c lows, and {at down by 


'# Firm in Himſelf, who on bimſelf relies, TS. 
Polifh'd and round, who runs his proper courſe, 2 
Aud breaks misfortunes with ſuperiar force. 3 
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© to, be a fiſhing a little helow me 


\ 


© though ſome-ery high fees had bid 
t 


© him from my e immediately 
came up; and both of us toget 
«* not without ſome hazard of our lives, 
drew the body to the ſhore, At firſt 
_ © we perceived no ben of life remain- 
- © ing; but having held the body pp 
_ © by the heels (for we ſoon had aſſiſt- 
_ © ance enough) it diſcharged a vaſt 
© quantity of water at the mouth, and 
© at length began to diſcover ſome 
© ſymptoms of breathing, and a little 
_ © afterwards, to move both it's hands 
C 1 it's legs. 8 * 
© An apothecary, who ha to 
© be 8 — "others," e 
© that the body, which ſeemed-,nqw 
© to have pretty well emptied itſelf of 
« water, and which began to have ma- 
© ny convulſive motions, ſhould be di- 


_ « rely, taken VP and carried into, a 


warm bed. is was. accordingly 
performed; the apothecary and my- 
C Far attending. | | 
© As we were going towards an inn, 
© for we knew-not the man's lodging, 
© Inckily a woman met us; who, after 
© ſome violent ſcreaming, told us, that 
© the-gentleman lodged at her houſe. 
C When I had- ſeen the man ſafely 
« depokted there, I left him to the care 
© of the apothecary; who, I ſuppoſe, 
© uſed all the right methods with him, 
© for the next morning I heard he had 
perfectly recovered his ſenſes. 
© I then went to viſit him, intend- 
© ing to ſearch out as well as I could 
the cayſe of his having attempted ſo 
© deſperate an act, and to prevent, as 
© far as I was able, his purſuing ſuch 
« wicked intentions for the future, I 
« was no ſooner admitted into his 
chamber, than we both inſtantly 
© knew each other; for who ſhould 
© this perfon be, but my friend 
Mr. Watſon ! Here I will not trou- 
ble you with what paſt at our firſt 
interview for I would avoid pro- 
© lixity as much as poſſible."—t'Pra 
© ſet us hear all,“ cries Partridge, ©. 
« want mightily to know what brought 
him 40 Bath. a | 
_ You ſhall hear every thing mate- 
© rial,* anſwered the ffranger ; and 
then proceeded to relate what we ſhall 
proceed to write, after we have given 
a ſhort breathing time to both purlelves 
and the reader, 938 


| 25; 


der, 


der: and. faid evi 


PO 
© faid, « You, are. ſtrangely altered, 


„„ 


% 
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AN, WHICH, TUE Manor THE BILL 


.SONCLUDES, HIS,HISTORY. 
„. Watſon,” continued. the 


E, 4 very free) c- 
* quainted me, that 8 ſitu- 
ation of his circumſtances, occafion- 
« ed by a; tide, of 1I1-luck, had in a 
manner forced him to a xxſolution 
of deſtroying himſelf. 

© I. now. began to argue very ſeri- 
© oully, with him, in appoſition to this 
© heatheniſh, or indeed diabolical prin- 
*_ciple, of che lawfulneſs of ſelf· mur- 
| thing which 
© occurred. to me on 9 dut 
© to t concern, it ſee to 
© fag, effect — og He 
ſeemed not at all to repent of what 
he had done, and gave me reaſon to 
fear, he would ſaon. make a ſecond 
attempt of the like borrible kind. 

When I had finiſhed my diſcourſe, 


. ©, inſtead. of endeayouripg to anſwer 


c my arguments, he looked me ſted- 
ly in the face, and with a ſmile 


% my gaod friend, finge, I remember 
«« vou. I queſtion; whether any of our 

biſhops could make a better - 
% ment agaipſt 8 ave 
« entertained me with; but unleſs yau 


can find ſomebody who will lend 


% me, a, cool: hundred, I muſt either 
4% hang, ox drown, or ſtarye ; and in 
* my opinjon.the Jaſt death is the moſt 
« terrible of the three. 

© I anſwered him very, grayely, that 
© I was indeed altered ſince I had ſeen 
© him laſt. That I had found leiſure 
© to look into my follies, and to re- 
© pent of them. I then adviſed him 


to purſue the ſame ſteps 3 and at laſt 


© concluded with an aſſurance, that I 
< myſelf would lend him a' hundred 
© pounds, if it would be of any fer- 
vice to his affairs, and he would not 


put it in the power of a die to de- 


prive him of it. | | 

Mr. Watſon, who ſeemed. almoſt 
© compoſed in lumber. by the former 
« part of my diſcourſe, was rouzed by 
© the latter. He ſeized my hand eager- 
© ly, gave me a thouſand thanks, and 
« declared I was a friend indeed; add- 


© ivg, that be hoped L had a better opi- 


« nion 


«a a a 
A hc 


* 
9 


Rc e5 : © » 


— 
* * 


bo 


„ ſee any pro 


« profiteh ſo little by experience, as to 
put any eon ſialonce in thoſe damned 
« dice, Which had ſo often deceived 


„ hum. 4% No, no, eries he, 44 let me 
e hut once handſomely be ſet up again, 


c and if ever fortune makes a braken 


% merchant of me afterwards, I will 


46 forgive her. ; | 

„I very well underſtood the lan- 
4 of ſetting up, and broken mer- 
+ Laban ore Inid to him, wich 


a very grave face, Mr. Watſon, 


« you muſt endeavour to ſind out ſome 
16 —— — by which 
«you may procure, yourſelf a liveli- 
3 and I. iſe. you, could I 
ity of being repaid 
« hereafter, I, would advance a much 
« larger ſum than what you have men- 
« tioned, to equip you in any fair and 
«« honourable calling; but as to gam - 
« ing, beſides the baſeneſs and wick - 
0 edneſs of making ĩt a proſeſſion, you 
« are really, to my.own knowledge, 
« unfit for ãt, and it will end in your 
« certain, run.” 


«Why now, that's ſtrange,” an- 


« ſwered he, ( neither you, nor any 
« of my friends, would ever allow me 
© to know any thing of the matter, 


„ and yet, I believe I am as good a 


« hand at every game as any of you 
« all; and I heartily with I was to 
t play, with you only for your whole 
* fortune; I ſhayld.defire no better 
160 ſport, and IL. Would Jet you name 
„ your game into the bargain : but 
% come, my dear boy, have you the 
« hundred in your pocket? 

© I anſwered, I bad only a bill for 
go l. which I delivered him, and pro- 
* miſed to bring him the reſt next 
morning; and after giving him a 
little more adyice, took my leave. 

I was indeed better than my word: 
* for I returned to him that very af- 
© ternoon. , When I entered the room, 
I found him ſitting up in his bed, at 
cards with a notorious gameſter. 
* This ſight, you will imagine, ſhock - 
* me not a little; ta which I may add 
* the moxtification of ſeeing my bill 
0 delivered by him to his antagoniſt, 
* and thirty guinegs only given in. ex- 
6 —_ for it. 

The other gameſter preſently quit- 
; ; we aa and en Wai de- 

clared he was.,aſhawed to ſee, me; 
But,“ ſays he, “ find luck runs 
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gion of him, than to imagine he had 


4 ſo dam inſt me, that I will 
„0 reſolve to leave off play for ever. 


«I have thought of the kind propo- 


al you made me ever ſince; and 


I promiſe you there ſhall be no fault 
in me, if I do not put it execu- 


6 tion. 
Though I had no great faith in 


his promiſes, I produced him the 
remainder of the hundred in conſe- 
gquence of my own; for which he 
gave me a note, which was all T 


ever expected to fee in return for my 
money. Yo By 

© We were prevented from any far- 
© ther diſeourſe at preſent, by the ar- 
* rival of the apothecary; who with 
much joy in his countenance, and 
* without even aſking his patient how 
© he did, mace there was great 
© news arrived in a letter to himſelf, 


© which he ſaid would ſhortly be pub- 


© lick— that the duke of nmouth 
* was landed in the Weſt. with a vaſt 


„army of Dutch; and that another 


vaſt fleet hovered over the coaſt of 
Norfolk, and was to make a deſcent 
there, in order ta favour the duke's 
6 3328 with a diverſion on that 


4 

This apothecary was one of the 
« greatelt politicans of his time. He 
* was more delighted with the moſt 


« paultry-packet, than with the belt . 


patient; and the higheſt joy he was 
capable of, he received from having 
© a piece of news in his poſſeſhan an 
© hour. or two fooner than any other 
« perſon in the town. His advices, ha- 
© ever, were ſeldom authentiek ; ſor he 
* wauld ſwallow almoit any thing as a 


truth; a humour which many made 


uſe of to im upon 

Thus it — with what he at 
g — communicated ; far it wag 
© known within a ſhort time after- 
« wards, that the duke was really land- 
* ed; but that his army conſiſted only 
© of a few attendants ; and as to the 
/ — in Norfolk, it was entirely 

alte, 

* The apothecary ſtaid no lo in 
© the room, than while he . 
„us with his news ; and then, with- 
« out laying. a ſyllable to his patient 
an any other ſubject, departed to 
© {pread-his advices all over the town, 

Events of chis nature in the pub- 
lick are generally apt ta eclipſe all pri- 


vate concerns, Our diſcourſe, there- 


c fore, 


— _ ̃Ä—l!l ww wo — 


% 
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fore, io becaine 1 
Formy own part, I had been for 
ſome time very ſeriouſly affected with 


12 = danger to which the proteſtant 
* religion was ſo viſibly expoſed, under 


© apopiſhprince; and thought the a 
55 —— of it alone een 
© juſtify that inſurreftion: for no real 
1 — 5 ean ever lie found againſt the 


-© perſeruting ſpirit of popery, when - 


-© armed with power, except the depriv- 
ing it of that power, as woeful expe · 
rience preſently ſhewed.. You know 
* how King James behaved after get- 
ting the better of this attempt; how 
© little he valued either his royal word, 
(© or coronation oath, or the liberties 
and rights uf his people. But all had 
nat tlie ſenſe to foreſee this at firlt ; 
and therefore the Duke of Monmouth 
„Was weakly {upported : yet all could 
feel, when the evil came upon them; 
* and therefore all united, at laſt, to 
*« drive out that King, againſt -whoſe 
* exchiſwn a great party among us had 


© > warmly contended, during the 


reign of his brother, and for whom 
they now fought with fuch zeal and 
0. affeRtien.?. 7; © . | 
What you ſay,” interrupted. Jones, 
1 38 very true; and has often ſtruc k 
me, as the moſt wonderful thing T 
ever read of in hiſtory, that ſo ſoon 
© after this convincing experience, 
© which brought dur whole nation to 
join ſo unanimouſly in 
« King James, for the preſervation 
2 ourreligion and liberties, thereſhoultl 
© be aparty among us mad enough to 
* defire ihe placing his family again on 
the throne. . You are not in ear- 
—_ antwered the — 3 * there can 
be no ſuch As bad an opinion 
© as Lhave'of-rankind, I — 0 be- 
© heve them; infatuated to ſuch a de- 
* gree + There may be ſome hot-head- 
© ed papiits, led by their. prieſts toen- 
gage in dus deſperate cauſe, andthink 
1a holy war z but chat proteſtants, 
that members of the church of Eng- 


* land, ſhould be ſuch apoſtates, ſuch 


* felos de a, I cannot believe it 3 no, 
no, young man, unacquainted as I 
© airy with what has paſt in the world 
for theſe laſt thirty years, I cannot 
* be fo impoſed upon as to credit ſo 
* fooliſh a tale: but I ſec you have a 
mind to {port with my ignorance.— 


Can it be potſhble, replied Jones, 


* | by 2 f . 
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that you have lived ſo much out of che 
World, as not to know, that during 
that time there have been two rebel. 
lions in favour of the fon of King 
James, ane of hfeh. is h actually 
« raging in the very heart of this King. 
dom: At theſe words the old gen. 
tleman ſtarted up, and, in a moſt ſo. 
lemn tone of voice, conjured Jones 
by his Mxker'to tell him, if what he 
fait! was really true: which the other 
as ſolemnly affirming, he walked fe. 
. veral turns about the room, in a pro- 
found ſilence, then eried, then'laughet, 
and, at laſt, felt down on his knees, 
and bleſſed God, in a loud thankſgiv. 
r for having delivered him 
from all ſociety with human nature, 
which could be capable of ſuch mon- 
ſtrous extrayigancies. After Which, 
being reminded by Jones that he lad 
broke off his ſtory, he reſumed it again 
in this manner. 
As mankind, in the days I was 
© ſpeaking of, was not yet arrived to 
8 than pitch of madneſs which I find 
© they are capable of now; and which, 
to be ſure, IT have only eſcaped b 
living alone and at 'a diſtance fro 
the contagion, there was a conſider- 
able riſing in favour of Monmouth: 
and my. prineiples ſtrongly inclining 
me to take the ſame part, I deter- 
mined to join him; and Mr, Wat- 
ſon, from different motives, concur- 
ing in the ſame reſolution, (for the 
ſpirit of a gameſter will carry a'min 
— far upon — — 'occaſion as — 
it. of patriotiſm) we ſoon provid- 
2 with wi — aol 
went to the duke, at Bridgewater. 
© The unfortunate event of this en- 
terprize, you'are, I conclude, as well 
acquainted with as myſelf. I eſcaped, 
together with Mr. Watſon, from the 
battle at Sedgemore, in which action 
I received a flight wound. We rode 
near forty miles together on the Ex- 
eter road; and then abandoning our 
horſes, ſcrambled as well as we could 
through the fields and bye - roads, till 
we arrived at a little wild hut on a 
common, where a r old woman 
took all the 'care of us ſhe could, 
and dreſſed wound with falve, 
which quickly healed it.“ | 
© Pray, Sir, where was the wound!“ 
fays Partridge. The ſtranger ſatisfied 
him it was in his arm, an _ 
| tinue 
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timed his narrative. Here, Sir, ſail 
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© creature whom I ſaw, deſirous of be- 


he, < Me, Watſm left me the next traying we. 


© -morni in order, as he pretended, 
0 —— > ſome. proviſion from the - 
«. town of Cullumpton; but—can I re- 
ate it ] or can you believe un !—this* 
©, Mr. Watſon, this friend, this baſe, 
« barbarous, treacherous villain, be- 
© trayed-me to a party of horſe belong - 
«.ing to King James; and, at his re- 
turn, delivered me into their hands. 
The ſoldiers, being fix in num- 
« ber, had now ſeized me, and were 
conducting me to Taunton gaol; 
but neither my preſent fituation, nor 
« theapprehenſions of what might hap- 
pen 1 . ſo . to 
„ my mind, as the com ny 
c allo friend ; who, 22 
« dered himſelf, was likewiſe conſider - 
© ed us a prifoner, though he was better 
treated, as being to make bis peace 
© at my expence. He at firſt endes - 
« youred to excuſe his treachery ; but 
' when he received nothing but ſcorn 
and upbraiding-from me, he. ſoon 
changed his note, abuſed me as the 
« moſt" atrocious and malicious rebel, 
and laid all his 'own guilt to my 
charge, Who, as he declared, had ſo- 
© licited, and even threatened him, to 
make him take up arms againſt his 
# gracious, as well as lawful, ſovereign. 
This falſe evidenęe (for, in reality, 
© he had been much the forwarder of 
© the two) ſtung me to the quick, and 
* raiſed an indignation ſcarce conceiv- 
* able by thoſe who have not felt it. 
However, fortune at length took pi- 
* ty on me; for as we were got a little 
beyond Wellington, in a narrow 
© lane, my received a falſe a- 
© larm, that near fifty of the enemy 
were at hand, upon which. they thift- 
* ed for themſelves, and left me and 
* my betrayer to do the fame. That 
* villain immediately ran from me; aud 
* Iam glad he did, or L ſhould have 
* certainly endeavoured, thaugh I had 
no arms, to have executed venge- 
« ance on his baſeneſs. ; 
I was now once more at liberty, 
and immediately withdrawing from 
* the highway into the fields, I travel- 
led on, ſcarce knowing which way I 
went, and making it my chief care 
' to avoid all publiek roads, and all 
towns, nay, even the moſt _y 
* houlesy for 1 imagined every hu 


t laſt, after rambling ſeveral 
, days about the conntry, during which 
© the fields afforded me the ſame bed, 
and the ſame food, which nature be- 
* ſtows on our ſavage, brothers of the 
© creation, I at length arrived at this 
© place, where tlie ſolitude and id 
© neſs of the country invited me to 
fix my abode. The firit perſon with 
© whom I took up my: habitation was 
© the mother of this ald woman, with 
« whom I remainedconcealed, till the 
© news of the glorious Revolution put 
© an end to my apprehenſions of 
© danger, and gave me an opportunity 
aof once more viſiting my own home, 
© and of enquirin 1 into my af - 
fairs, which I ſoon ſettled as agree · 
© ably to 4 — 19 _ ; mo 
0 reſigned every thing to him, for 
9 * he paid me! the 2 of a thou- 
© ſand pounds, and ſettled on me 
© annuity for life. + + 
„His —— in this laſt inſtance, 
4 as in all others, was ſelſiſn and un- 
© generous. I could not look on him 
© as my friend, nor indeed did he de- 
© fire that I ſhould ; ſo I preſently tool 
my leave of him, as well as of my 


py . 


© other acquaintance; and from that 


« day to this my hiſtory. is little bettgy 
! 

* 2 Aae k robe Sir 4 * 

* A is it 7 ir, 5 
© that you can have reſided here, front 
© that day to this ? — 0 no, Sir, an- 
ſwered the gentleman, I have been a 
« great traveller, and there are few 
© parts of Europe with which I am not 
* acquainted.'——*I have not, Sir, cried 
Jones, che aſſurance to aſk it of you 
© now. Indeed it would be cruel, af- 
© ter lo much breath as you have al- 
© ready fpent. But you, will give tae 


leave to with for ſome farther oppor- 


© tunity- of hearing the excellent ob; 
« fervations,” Which a man of your 
© ſenſe and know lege of the world muſt 
© have made in fo long a courſe of 
travels. Indeed, young gentle 
man, anſwered the ſtranger, * I will 
endeavour to ſatisfy your curioſity 
on this head likewiſe, as faras I am 
able.“ Jones attempred-freth _ 
logies, but was prevented; and whi 
he and Partridge ſat with greedy and 
impatient ears, the ſtranger 

as in the next chapter. * 
a x CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


& tr HISTOWP OF EUROPE ;' 
AN A CURIOUS" DISCOURSE uE 
WEN XR. JONES/AND- THE MIN ' 
© FN Inly the landlords: are fi- 
5 lent. In France they — 
< talkarive; but yet civil. In Germany 
© and Holland they are generally very 
©j —_—_ And as for their ho- 
© believe it is pretty e in 
all thoſe countries. NN 2 
© louange' are ſure to loſe no opOrta 
* 2 cheating you: and as for 
4 potriliens, I think are pret- / 
© ty much alike all — — 
FTheſe, Sir, are the obſervutions on 
© men whick made in my travels; for- 
thoſe were the only men I ever con- 
* veefed with, My deſign, whew- P 
© went abroad; was to divert myſelf 
© by ſeeing the wondrous: variety of 
<* A, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, in- 
© ſefts; and vegetables, with which 
God has been pleaſed to- eavich the 
6 -u_ this globe. A va- 
© piety, which, as it maſt give t 
© pleaſure to a contemplative beholder, 
* toitdoth admirably diſplay the pow - 
er, and wikdom, and , of the 
© Creator. Indeed, to fay the truth, 
©-there is but one work in his whole 
ereation that doth him any diſhonour, 
rand with that I have long ſinee avoid - 
ed holding any converſation. 
+ © You will pardon me, cries Jones, 
but I have always — that 
mere is in this very you men- 
tion, as great va as im all the 
© reſt; for beſides the difference of in · 
clination, cuſtoms and climates have, 
11 am told, — the utmoſt 
©diverfity in human; nature.'— Ver 
«little, indeed, anſwered 1 
thoſe who travel in order to acquaint 
themſelves with the different. man- 
ners of men, might ſpare themſelves 
much pains, by going to a carnival 
at Venice; for there will-ſeerat 
once all which they can diſcover in 
the - ſeveral courts: of Buro The 
fame hypocriſy, the fame fraud; in 
<. ſhort, the ſame tollies and vices, dref- 
« fed in · different habits. In Spain, 
* theſe are equi with much gravi- 
© ty; and in — with vaſi tplenday. 
In France, a knave is dreſſed like a 
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like a ſloven. But human nature is 


every here the ſame, every where - 
the object of deteſt ation and; ſcorn, 
all theſe nations, as you perhaps may 
0 —— — xe. ſhow, 
0 joſtling to t ing my 
c. — — and — 8 
my ets · with the other, without 
c, ng: a word ta any of them, 
«while I'was preſſing. on toſee what I 
©, wantedito-ſee ; lch, howerer en- 
tertuining itmight bein itſelf; ſcarce 
made me amends for the trouble the 
©. company gave m.. 

Did — not find ſame of the na- 
«tions; among which you trayelled, 
<. leſs troubleſome to you than others 
ſaid Jones. ye replied the old 
man; the Turks were h more 
© tolerable ta me than the Chriſtians, 


For they art men of nd / taci- 
— 2 77 ſtranger 
© with queftionss Now and, then in- 
©: deed they beſto wi arſhort curſe upon 
© him, or ſpit in /his face: as he walke 
the ſtreets, but then they have done 
With him; and a man — 
© age in their country: without hearing 
> face words: from-thems But of 
© all;the:people Lever ſaw; Heaven de- 
fend me from the French! With 
© their damned 9 and civilities, 
© and doing the beneur of their na- 
tion to ſtrangers (as they are pleaſed 
to call it 3) but indeed ſetting forth 
© their n vanity, they art ſo trou- 
c bleſome, that: I had infinitely rather 
<- paſs my life with tha Hot tentots, than 
© ſet my foot! in Paris again. They 


care 2 2 but their naſti- 


© neſs is moſtly niht 31 whereas in 
France, and ſome other nations that 
J won't name, it is ali n, and 
© makes. them {tink much more to my 
© reaſon than that of Hottentots docs 


to my noſe. 
6 Thus, Sir, I have ended the hiſ- 
tory of my life x for as to all that ſe- 
* ries of years, during which I hate 
lived retired here, it affords no var 
© ety to entertain you and ay ve al- 
© moſt confidered-/25:one day. Ihe fe- 
tirement has been: ſo-compleat, that 
Lcould hardly have enjoyed 2 mor? 
© abfolute ſolitude in the deſarts of 
© the: Thebais, than bere in the wid 
C of: this kingdom. Ha. Þ 
have no gltate, I am plagued 2 


are all by night 


t no tenants or ſtewards ; my annuity 
„is pald ne pretty regularly, as indeed 


it ought to be); for it is much leſs. 


« than Wat I might have expected, 
in return for What. I gave up; 'Viſits 
J admit none; and the old woman 
« who keep my houſe knows, that 
her place entirely depends upon her 
« ſaving me all the trouble of buyin 
« the things” that T want; keeping o 
all ſ(ohichtmtionior buſineſs ſrom me, 
© and —_— her tongue whenever I 
am within _—_— As my walks 
am ſecure 
in this wild, unfrequented place, 
from meeting any company. Some 
few per ſons I have met by chance; 
© and [ne them home heartily fright 
© ed; asfrom the. oddneſs of my dreſs 
and figure they took me for a _ 
© or hobgoblin- But what has haps 
c * to- night ſhe ws, that even here 
* I cannot be ſafe from the villainy of 
* men for without your aſſiſtance, I 
had not only been robbed, but very 
probably murdered; + 19 HE te 
Jones thanked the ſtranger for the 
trouble he had taken in relating his 
kory, and then expreſſed ſome wonder 
how he could poſſibly endure a life 
of ſuch ſolitude; in which,” fays hey 
you may well complain of the want 
© of variety. Indeed Lam aſtonĩſned 
* how you have filled up, or rather 
* killed ſo much of your time... 
© Iam mot at all furprized,” anſwer- 
ed the other; that to one whoſe af - 
fections and thoughts are fixed on 
* the world, my hours ſhould appear 
© to have wanted employment in this 
place; but there is one fingle act, 
* tor which the whole life of man is 
© infinitely too ſhort: What time can 
ſutfice for the contemplation and 
* worſhip of that glorious; immortal, 
and eternal Being, among the works 
* of vrhoſe ſtupendous creation, not 
© only © this globe, but even thoſe 
numberleſs luminaries which we may 
© here behold ſpangling all the ſky, 
though they d many of them 
be ſuns lighting different ſyſtems 
* of worlds, may poſſibly appear but 
as a few atoms, oppoſed to the whole 
* earth which we inbabit?. Can a man 
© who, by divine meditations, is ad- 
* mitted, as it were, intc the conver- 
' fation of this ineffable, incompre- 
" henfible Majeſty, think days, or 
years, or ages, too long, for the 
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© continuance of ſo raviſhing an ho- 
Hour? Shall the trifling amuſements, 
5 the palling pleaſures, the filly buſi - 
© neſs of the world, roll away our 
© hours too ſwiftly from us; and ſhall 
© the pace of time ſeem ſluggiſh to 4 
© mind exerciſed in ſtudies o high, ſo 
© important, and ſo glorious! As no 
time is ſufficient, ſo no place is im- 
proper for this great concern. On 


© what object can We caſt our eyes, 


© which may not inſpire us with ideas 
©'of his power, of his wiſdom, and 
© of his goodneſs ? It is not neceſlary, 
© thatithe riſing ſun ſhould dart his 
© fiery glories over the eaſtern horizon; 
© nor that the boiſterous winds ſhould 
© ruſh from their 'caverns, and ſhake 
© the lofty foreſt z nor that the open- 
ing clouds ſhould pour their deluges 
on the plains : it is not neceſſary, I 
© ſay, that any of theſe ſhould pro- 
* claim his Majeſty; there is not an 
© inſet not a vegetable, of ſo low an 
order in the creation, as not to be 


attributes of it's great Creator; marks 
not only of his power, but of his 
wiſdom and goodneſs. Maw alone, 
the king of this globe, the laſt and 

reateſt work of the Supreme Being, 
Bn the ſun; man alone hath baſe - 
ly diſhonoured his own nature, and 
© by diſhoneſty, cruelty, ingratitude, 
and treachery, hath called his Ma- 
© ker's goodneſs in queſtion, by puz- 
* zling us to account, how a benevo - 
ent Being ſhould form ſo fooliſh, 
and fo vile an animal. Yet this is 
© the Being from whoſe converſation 
© you think, I ſuppoſe, that I have 
© been unfortunately reſtrained ; and 
« without whoſe bleſſed ſociety, life, 
© in oo opinion, mult be tedious and 
© infipid.” = rs 
In the former part of what you 
* ſaid,” replied Jones, © 1 moſt hear- 
* tily and _— concur ; but I be- 
© lieve, as well as hope, that the 


. 


© abhorrence which you expteſs for 
« mankind, in the concluton; is much 
too general. Indeed you here fall 
© into an error, which, in my little 
experience, I have obſerved to be 
© very common one, by taking the” 
character of mankind from the worſt 
© and baſeſt among them; whereas, 
© indeed, as an excellent writer ob- 
© ſerves, nothing ſhould be eſteemed 
as characteriſtical of a ſpecies, but 

Gg « what 


honoured with bearing marks of the 
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© what is to be found among the beſt 
© and moſt perfect individuals of that 
© ſpecies. This error, I believe,” is 
generally committed by thoſe who, 
* trom want of proper caution in the 
choice of their friends and acquain- 
© tance, have ſuffered injuries from bad 
© and worthleſs men; two or three in- 
* ſtances of Which are very unjuſtly 
© charged on all human nature. 
I think I had experience 1 
© of it,“ anſwered the otler. 7 
© firſt miſtreſs, and my firſt-friend; 
_ © betrayed me in the baſeſt manner, 
and in matters which threatened to 
© beof the worſt of conſequences, even 
to bring me to à ſhametul death,” * 
But you will pardon me, cries 
Jones, if I deſire you to reflect who 
© that miſtreſs, and who that friend 
© were, What better, my good Sir, 
© could be expected in love derived 
© from the ſtews, or in friendſhip. firſt 
produced and nouriſhed at the gam- 
© 1ng-table !' To take the characters of 
< women from the former inſtance, or 
© of men from the latter, would be as 
© unjuſt as to aſſert, that air is a nau- 
© feous and unwholeſome element, be- 
© cauſe we find it ſo in 4 jakes. I have 
© hved hut a ſhort time in the world, 
and yet have known men worthy of 
© the higheſt friendſhip, and women 
© of the higheſt love. 
© Alas! young man, anſwered tlie 
ſtranger, © you have lived, you con- 
« feſs, but & very mort time in the 
world; I was'ſomewhat older than 
© you when I was of the ſame opi- 


© nion. | 


© You might have remained ſo ſtill,” 


replies Jones, if you had not been 
© uhfortunats, I Will venture to fa 

« incautious, in the placing your af- 
fections. If there was indeed much 
©. more wickedneſs in the world than 
©. there is, it would not prove ſuch ge- 
© neral aſſertions againſt human na- 
© ture, ſince much of this arrives by 
mere accident; and many a man who 
s- commits evil, is not totally bad and 
© corrupt in his heart. In truth, none 
* ſeem to have any title to aſſert hu- 
man nature to be neceiſarily and uni- 


* 
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c yerſally evil, but thoſe whoſe own 
© minds afford them one inftance of 
© this natural depravityz which is not, 
© I am convinced, your.caſe,” 

And ſuch,” ſaid the ranger, * will 
© be always the moſt, backward to aſ- 
© fert any ſuch thing, Knaves will no 
© more endeavour to perſuade us of the 
= baſeneſs of mankind; than a high- 
© wayman will inform you that there 
© are thieves on the road. This would 
indeed be a. method to put you on 
your guard, and to defeat their own 
© purpoſes.: For which reaſon, though 
c —— as L remember, are very apt 
© to abuſe particular perſons z yet they 
never caſt any reflection on human 
nature in general. The old gen- 
tleman ſpoke this ſo warmly, that as 
Jones deſpaired of making a convert, 


and was unwilling to offend, he re- 
turned no anſwer. | . 
The day now n to ſend forth 


it's firſt ſtreams of light, when Jones 
made an apology to the ſtranger for his 
having ſtaid ſo long, and perhaps de- 
tained him from his reſt. The ſtran- 
ger anſwered, he never wanted reſt leſs 
then at preſent; for that day and night 
were indifferent ſeaſons to him, and 
that he commonly made uſe of the for- 
mer fon the time of his repoſe, and of 
the latter for his walks and lucubra- 
tions. ©. However,” ſaid he, © it is now 
©. amoſt lovely morning, and if you 
© can bear any longer to be without 
©. your own reſt or food, I will gladly 
© entertain you with the ſight of ſome 
© very ſine proſpects, which I believe 
© you have not yet ſeem.” “ | 

- Jones very readily embraced this 
offer, and they immediately ſet for- 
ward together from the cottage. As 
for Partridge, he had falleninto a pro- 
found repoſe, juſt as the ſtranger had 
finiſhed his ſtory ; for his curioſity was 
ſatisfied, and the ſubſequent diſcourſe 
was not forcible enough in it's opera- 
tion to conjure down the charms of 
{leep. Jones therefore left him to en- 
joy his nap; and as the reader may 
perhaps be, at this ſeaſon, glad of the 
ſame tavour, we will here put an end 
to the eighth book of our hiſtory. 


END OF THE EIGHTH BOOK. 
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BOOK IX. 


CONTAINING TWELVE HOURS. 


or THOSE WHO LAWFULLY MAY, 
AND OF THOSE WHO MAY NOT 
WRITE SUCH HISTORIES AS THIS, 


AND other good uſes for which 
I have thought proper to inſtitute 
theſe ſeveral introductory chapters, I 
have conſi dered them as a kind of mark 
or ſtamp, which may hereafter enable 
a very indifferent reader to rg — 
what is true and genuine in this hiſto- 
rick kind of writing, from what is 
falſe and counterfeit, Indeed it ſeems 
likely that ſome ſuch mark may ſhort- 
ly become neceſſary, ſince the favour- 
able reception which two or three au- 
thors have lately procured for their 
works of this nature from the public, 
will probahly ſerve as an encourage- 
ment to many others to undertake the 
like. Thus a ſwarm of fooliſh novels, 
and monſtrous romances, will be pro- 
duced, either to the great impoveriſhing 


of bookſellers, or to the great loſs of 


time, and depravation of morals, in the 


reader; nay, often to the. ſpreading of 
ſcandal and calumny, and to the preju- 
dice of the characters of many worthy 
and honeſt people. 

I queſtion not but the ingenious 
author of the Spectator was principal- 
ly induced to prefix Greek and Latin 
mottos to every paper, from the ſame 
conſideration of guarding againſt the 

urſuit of thoſe ſcribblers, who, hav- 


ing no talents of a writer but what is 


taught by the writing-maſter, and yet 
no wiſe afraid nor aſhamed to aſſume 
the fame titles with the greateſt ge- 
nius, than. their good brother in the 
fable was of hraying in the lion's ſkin, 

By the device therefore of his motto, 
it became impracticable for any man 


to preſume to imitate the Spectators, 


without underftanding at leaſt one ſen- 
tence in the learned languages, Ia 
the ſame manner I have now ſecured 
myſelf from the imitation of thoſe who 
are utterly. incapable of any d«-_ree of 
reflection, and whoſe learning is not 
equal to any eſſay. 

[ would not be here underſtood to 
inſinuate, that the greateſt merit of 
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ſuch hiſtorĩcal productions can ever lie 
in theſe introductory chapters; but, 
in fact, thoſe papts which contain mere 
narrative only, afford much more en- 
couragement to the pen of an imitator, 
than thoſe which are compoſed of ob- 
ſervation and reflection. 
ſuch imitators as Rowe was of Shake - 
ſpeare, or as Horace hints ſome of the 

omans were of Cato, by bare feet 
and ſour fages. + 


| C 
To invent good ſtories, and to tell. 


them well, are poſſibly very rare ta- 
lents, and yet I have obſerved few per- 


ſons who have ſcrupled to aim at both Y 


and if we examine the romances and 
novels with which the world abounds, 
I think we may fairly conclude, that 
maſt of the authors would pot have 
attempted to ſhew their teeth (if the 
expreſſion may be allowed me) in any 
other way of writing; nor could in- 
. deed have ſtrung together a dozen ſen- 
tences on any other ſubje& whatever. 
Scrib.mus indocti doctigue paſſin , may 
be more truly ſaid of the yn and 
biographer, than of ,any other ſpecies 
of <7 for all 3 and fi. 
ences (even criticiſm itſelf) require 
ſome little degree of learning and 
knowledge. 'Poetry indeed may per- 
haps be thought an exception ; but 
then it demands numbers, or ſome- 
thing like numbers; whereas, to the 
compoſition" of novels and romances, 
nothing is neceſſary but paper, peps 
and ink, with-the manual capacity of 
uſing them. This, I conceive, their 
productions ſhew to be the opinion of 
the authors themſelves ; and this muyit 
be the opinion of their readers, if in- 
deed there be any ſuch. HENS 

Hence we are to derive that univer- 
ſal contempt, which the world, who 
always denominate the whole from the 
majority, have caſt on ali biſtorica] wri- 
ters, who do not draw their materials 
from vecotds. And it is the appre- 
henſion of this contempt, that hath 
made us ſo cautiouſly avoid the term 
Romance; a name with which we 
might otherwiſe have been well enough 
contented. Though as we have good 
auchority for all our characters, no leſs 
indeed than Doomſday- book, or the 
vaſt 2uthentick book. of nature, as is 
elle chere hinted, our labours have fuf- 


ere I mean 


bend 


Kejent title te. che, name. of. billory. 
Certainly they deſerve ſome diſtinction 


from thoſe works, Which one of the 


wittieſt of men regarded only as pro- 
ceeding from a pruritus, or indeed ra- 
ther from a looſeneſs of the brain. 
But beſides the diſhonour which is 
thus caſt on one of the moſt uſefu] as 
well as entertaining of all kinds of 
3 there is ju reaſon to appre- 
at by enc raging ch authors, 
we ſhall propagate much diſhonour of 
another kind; I mean, to the charac- 
ters of many and valuable mem- 
bers of ſociety z. for the dylleſt writers, 
no more than the dulleſt companions, 
are always inoffenſive. They have both 
enough of language to be indecent and 
abuſivg. , And ſurely, if the opinion 
juſt aboye cited be true, we canngt 
wonder, that works ſo naſtily derived 
ſhould be naſty themſelves, or have a 
tendency to make others to. 
pt Ty prevent therefore for the future, 
ſuch intemperate abuſes of leiſure, of 
letters, and of the liberty of the preſs, 
eſpecially as the world ſeems at pre- 
ſent to be more than uſually threaten, 
ed with them, I ſhall here venture to 
mention ſome qualifications, every one 
of which are in a pretty high degree 
neceſſary td. this onder o ——— 
The firſt is genius, without a rich 


vein ot vhichꝝ na ſtudy, ſays Hora, 
can availus, M genius, I would un- 


derſtand that power, or rather thoſe 

wers of the mind, which are capa- 
ble of penetrating into all things with- 
in our reach and knowledge, and of 


diſtinguiſhing their eſſential differences. 


Theſe are no other than invention and 
judgment; and they are both called 


by the collective name of genius, as 


they are of thoſe gifts of nature which 
we. bring with us into the world. Con- 
cerning cach of which many ſcem to 
have fallen into very great errors: for 
by invention, I believe, is generally 
under ſtood a creative faculty ; which 
would indeed prove moſt romance wii - 
ters ta have the higheſh pretenſions to 
it 3 whereas, by invention, is realy 
meant no more (and ſo the word ſig- 
niſies] than diſcovery, or finding out; 
ar to explain it at large, a quick and 
ſagacious penetration into the true eſ- 
ſence of all the objects of our contem - 


ch deſperate blockhead dares to write ; 


Verſe is the trade of every living wight, 
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plations - This, I think, can rarely 
exiſt without the concomitancy of judg- 
ment: for how we can he ſaid to have 
diſcovered the ttue eſſence of 75 
things, without diſcerning their dif- 
ference, ſeems to me hard to conceive, 
Now this laſt is the undiſputed pro» 
vince of j ent; and por ſome men 
of wit have agreed with. all the dull fel- 
lows.in the old, in gepreſenting theſe 
two to _ been _ 4 * 

roperty of one a e ſame perſon. 
F by: tone they ſhoulg be ſo,, they 
are not ſufficient for our purpoſe with- 
out a good ſhare of learning; for 7 
1 could again cite the 8 o- 
race, and of. many others i was 
neceſſary to prove that tools are of no 
ſervice to à whrkman, when they are 
not ſharpened by art, or when he wants 
rules to direct him in his work, or 
hath no matter to work upon. All 
theſe, uſes, are ſupplied. by learning: 
for Nature can only furniſh us wath 
capacity, or, as L have choſe to illuſ- 
trate it, with the tools of our 2 
hon; learning. muſt fit them for uſe, 
muſt direct them in it; and laſtly, 
mult contribute, part at leaſt, of the 
materials. A competent knowledge 
of hiſtory and of the Belles Lettres, 


* 


is here abſolutely neceſſaxy; and with- 


out this, ſhare. of knowledge at leaſt, 
to affect the character of an Man, 
is as vain as to endeavour at building 
a houſe without timber or mortar, or 
brick or ſtone. Homer and Milton, 
who, though they added the oxnament 
of numbers to their works, were both 
hiſtorians of our order, were maſters 
of all the learning of their, times. 

Again, there is another fart of 
knowledge beyond the power of learn- 
ing to beſtow, and this is to be 

by converſation. $0 neceſſary is this 
to the underſtanding the characters of 
men, that none are more ignorant of 
them than thoſe learned pedan 1 54 


lives have been entirely confümed in 


colleges, and among books : for how- 
ever exquiſitely humap nature may 
have been deſcribed by writers, the 
true practical ſyſtem can only be learnt 
in the world. Indeed, the like hap- 
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ns in every other kind af knowled ge, 
Neither byſick, yor law, are to | 
dee eu known from books. Nay, 
the farmer, the planter, the gardener, 
wult perfect by experience what he 
hath acquired, the rudiments of hy 
reading. How accurately ſoever the 
(onions Mr, Miller may have de- 
leribed the plavt, he himſelf would 

C 


adviſe his diſciple to fee it in the gar- 


den. As. we muſt perceive, that after 


the niceſt ſtrokes of a Shakeſpeare, or a 
Johnſon, of a_Wycherley, or an Ot- 
way, ſame touches of nature will et- 
cape the reader, which the judicious 
action of a Garrick, of a,Cibber, or 
a. Clive“, can convey to him; ſo on 
the real ſtage, the character ſhews 

imſelf in a ſtronger and bolder light, 
than he can be deſcribed. And if 
this be the caſe in thoſe fine and ner- 
yaus deſcriptions, which great authors 
themſelves have taken from life, how 
much more ſtrongly will it hold when 
the writer himkele takes his lines not 
from Nature, but from books! Such 
characters are only the faiat copy of a 
copy, and. can have neither the juſt- 
neſs nor ſpirit of an original. 

Now this converſation in our hi- 
ſtorian muſt be univerſal, that is, 
witk all ranks and degrees of men: 
for the knowledge of what is called 
bigh-life, will not inſtruct him in low, 
nor e converſo, will his being ac- 
quainted with the inferior part of 
mankind, teach him the manners of 
the ſuperior. And though it may be 
thought that the knowledge of either 


may ſufficiently enable him deſcribe at 
lea! 


that in which he hath been con- 
verſant ; yet he will even here fall 
greatly ſhort of perfection: for the 
ollies of either rank da in reality il- 
luſtrate each other. For inſtance, the 
affectation of high- life appears more 
glaring. and ridiculous from the ſim- 
'plicity of the low; and again, thy 
rudeneſs and barbarity of this latter, 


ſtrikes with much ſtronger ideas of ab- 
ſurdity, When contraſted with, and 


oppoſed to, the politeneſs which con- 
trouls the former. Beſides, to ſay the 


truth, the manners of our hiftorian 


There js a peculiar propriet in mentioning this great actar, and theſe two maſt 
july celebrated actreſſes in this place; as they have all formed themſelves on the ſtudy 
of Nature only, and not on the imitation of their predeceſſors. Hence they have — 


able to excel all who have gone before them 


ot imitators can never pothibly arrive at. 


3 a degree of merit which the ſervile her 


will 
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will be improved by both theſe con- 
verſations: for in the one he will 
eaſily find examples of plainneſs, ho- 
neſty, and ſincerity; in the other, of 
refinement, elegance, and a bane 
of ſpirit ; Which Jaſt quality I myſe 
e ſcarce ever ſeen in men of low 
birth and education. 
Nor will all the qualities I have 
hitherto given my hiſtorian avail him; 
mlefs he have what is generally meant 
y a, good heart, and be capable of 
feeling. The author who will make 
me weep, ſays Horace, © muſt firſt 
© weep himſelf,” In reality, no man can 
aint a diſtreſs well, which he doth not 
el while he is painting it; nor do I 
doubt, but that the moſt pathetick 
and affecting ſcenes have been writ 
with tears. In the ſame manner it is 
with the ridiculous. I am convinced 
I never make my reader laugh heartily, 
but where I have laughed before him; 
wales it Gould happen at any time, 
that, inſtead of laughing with me, he 
mould be inclined to 3 at me. 
erhaps this may have been the caſe 
at ſome paſſages in this chapter, from 
which apprehenſion I will here put an 
end to it. 3 


1 


Enar. n. 


ADVENTURE INDEED, , WHICH 
MR. JONES MET WITH IN HIS 
WALK WITH THE MAN OF THE 

. HILL, 
A now firſt opened her 
caſement (Anglice, the da an 
to break) when Jones walked forth in 
mpany with the ſtranger, and mount- 
Mazard Hill ; of which they had no 
ſooner gained the ſummit, than one 
of the moſt noble proſpects in the 
world preſented itſelf to their view ; 
and which we would likewiſe preſent 


to the reader, but for two reaſons. 


Firſt, we deſpair of making thoſe who 
have ſeen this proſpect, admire our 
deſcription. Secondly, we very much 
doubt whether thoſe, who have not 
ſeen it, would underſtand it. 

Jones ſtood for ſome minutes fixed 
in one poſture, and directing his eyes 
towards the ſouth; upon which the 
eld gentleman aſked, what he was 
locking at with ſo much attention. 


* 


© Alas, Sir,“ anſwered he, with a 
ſigh, © I was endeavouting to trace 
© out my own journey hither, Good 
© Heavens ! what a diſtance is Glou— 
© cefter from ns! What a vaſt tract of 
© Jand muſt be between we and my 
© own home. Ay, ay, young gen- 
* tleman," cries the other, © and, b 

2 — ighing, from What you love 
* r than your 6wn home, or I amn 
© miſtaken. I perceive now the ob- 


eck of your contemplation is not 


within your fight; and yet I fancy 
you have « pleaſure in Jooking that 
„Way.“ Jones anfwere&with a Imile, 
I find, old friend, vou have not 
* forgot the ſenſations of your youth. 
© I own my thoughts were employed 
* 2 have gueſſed .. 

| ey now walked to that part of the 
Hill which looks to the north-weſt, and 
which hangs over a vaſt and extenſive 
wood; Here they were no ſooner ar- 
rived, than they heard at a diſtance the 
moſt violent ſereams of # woman, pro- 
1 from the wood below them. 
Jones liſtened a moment, and then, 
without faying a word to his compa- 
nion, (for indeed the occafion ſeemed 
ſufficiently preſſing) ran, or rather flid, 
down the hill; and without the leaſt 


apprehenſion or concern for his own 
ſake 


ety, made directly to the thicket 


' whence the ſound had iſſued. 
CONTAINING A VERY SURPRIZING 


He had not entered far into the woo, 
before he beheld a moſt ſhocking fight 
indeed, a woman ſtript half naked, un- 
der the hand of a ruſſian, Who had put 
his garter about her neck, and was en- 
deavouring to draw her up to a tree. 
Jones aſked no queſtions at this inter- 
val; but fell inſtantly upon the villain, 
and made ſuch jocks! + e of his truſty 
oaken ftick, that he laid him ſprawl - 
ing on the ground, before he could 
detend himſelf ; indeed, almoſt before 
he Knew he was attacked; nor did he 
ceaſe the proſecution of his'blows, till 
the woman herſelf begged him to for- 
bear, ſaying, ſhe believed he had ſuf- 
ficiently done his buſineſs. | 

The poor wretch then fell upon her 
knees to Jones, and gave him a thou- 
ſand thanks for her deliverance : he 


| preſently lifted her up, and told her be 


was highly pleaſed with the extraor- 
dinary accident which had ſent him 
thither for her relief, where it was ſo 
improbable ſhe ſhould find any ; add- 
ing, that Heaven ſcemed to have de, 
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fgned him as the happy inſtrument of 
her protection. Nay, anſwered ſhe, 
IJ could almoſt conceive you to be 
* ſome good angel; and, to ſay the 
+ truth, you look more like an angel 
© than a man, in my eye. Indeed he 
was a charming figure; and if a very 
fine perſon, and a moſt comely ſet of 
features, adorned with youth, health, 
ſtrength, freſhneſs, ſpirit, and good 
nature, can make a man reſemble an 
angel, he certainly had that reſem- 
blance. 

The redeemed captive had not altoge - 
ther ſo much of the human-angelick 
ſpecies ; ſhe ſeemed to be, atleaſt, of the 
middle age, nor had her facemuch ap- 

aranceof beauty; but her clothes be- 
ing torn from all the upper part of her 
budy, her breaſts, which were well form- 
ed, and extremely white, attracted the 
eyes of her deliverer, and for a few 
moments they ſtood filent, and gazing 
at each other; till the rufftan on the 
ground beginning to move, Jones took 
the garter which had been intended for 
another purpoſe, and bound both his 
hands behind him. And now, on con- 
templating his face, he diſcovered, 


great to his ſurprize, and perhaps 


not a little to his ſatis faction, this ve- 
ry perſon to be no other than Enſign 
Northerton. Nor had the enſign for- 
gotten his former antagoniſt, whom 
he knew the moment he came to him- 
ſelf, His ſurprize was equal to that 
of Jones; but I conceive his pleaſure 
was rather leſs on this occaſion, 

Jones helped Northerton upon his 

legs, and then looked him ſtedfaſtly in 
ine face, I fancy, Sir, ſaid he, you 
did not expect to meet me any more 
in this world; and I confeſs I had 
as little expectation to find you here. 
However, fortune, I lee, hath brought 
us once more together, and hath 
given me ſatis faction for the injury I 
have received, even without my own 
knowledge.“ 
* It is very much like a man of ho- 
nour, indeed,” anſwered Nertherton, 
to take ſatisfaction by knocking a 
man down behind his back. Neither 
am I capable of giving you ſatisfac- 
tion here, as I have no ſword ; but 
dare behave like a gentleman, let us 
go where I can furniſh myſelf with 
one, and I will do by you as a gen- 
* tleman of honour ovght.* 

* Doth it become ſuch a villain as 


a «E a W- a 
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© yow are," cries Jones, © to contami- 
* nate the name of honour, by affum- 
© ing it? But I ſhall waſte no time in 
© diſcourſe with you—juſtice requires 
© fatisfaftion of you now, and ſhall 
© have it. Then turning to the wo- 
man, he aſked her, if ſhe was near her 
home; or if not, whether ſhe was ac- 
quainted with any houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood, where ſhe might procure 
herſelf ſome decent clothes, in order to 
eed to a juſtice of peace. 
She anſwered, ſhe was an entire ſtran- 
in that part of the world. , Jones 
. recollecting himſelf, ſaid he had 
a friend near, who would direct them; 
indeed he wondered at his not follow- 
ing; but, in fact, the good man of the 
hill, when our hero departed, ſat him- 
ſelf down on the brow, . where, though 
he had a gun in his hand, he with great 
patience and unconcern, had attended 
the iſſue, 
Jones then ing withont the wood, 
rceived the old man fitting as we 
ave juſt deſcribed him: he preſent! 
exerted his utmalt agility, and wit 
ſarprizing expedition aſcended the hill. 
he old man adviſed him to carr 
the woman to Upton, which, be laid, 
was the neareſt town, and there he 
would be ſure of furniſhing her with 
all manner of conveniences. Jones 
having received his direction to the 
2 took his leave of the Man of the 
ill, and deſiring him to direct Par- 
tridge the ſame way, returned haſtily 
to the wood. | 
Our hero, at his departure to make 
this enquiry of his friend, had conti- 
dered, that as the ruftian's hands were 
tied behind him, he was incapable of 
executing any wicked purpoſes on the 
or woman. Beſides, he knew ke 
thould not be beyond the reach of her 
voice, and could return ſoon enough to 
prevent any miſchief, He had more- 
over declared to the villain, that if he 
attempted the leaſt inſult, he would be 
himſelf immediately the ex2cutioner of 
vengeance on him. But Jones unluck- 
uh, 2 that though the hands of 
Northerton were tied, his legs were at 
liberty : nor did he lay the leaſt in- 
junction on the priſoner, that he ſhould 
not make what uſe of theſe he pleated, 
Northerton therefore having given no 
parole of that kind, thought he might, 
without any breach of honour, depart; 
not being obliged, as he imagined, by 


any 
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any rules, to wait for a formal dif- 
ede took up his legs 
which were at liberty, aud walktd 
trough the wood; Which favouted&His 
AYER? fr did the worhin,” Wide 
s were perhaps rather turned towards 


Her defiverer, once think of his eſcape, 


er give Herſelf ang contern or troußble 
eee eee ee 
Jones therefore, at his return, foun 
the wbmart alone, He would have ſpe 
me tint in ſeafching' for Northertoliy 
but ſhe would not permit him; earneſt᷑ 
entreutiug that He od gc company 
to the town Whither'they had beet 
Kell: Ax 9 
Kitt mie, it gives mie no uneaſineſs 
© for philoſophy and chtiſtiamty both 
4 preach up forgivenefs of infurits* 
4 Bor For vou, Sir, Fam concerned at 
# the trouble I give ybu; nay; indeed, 
© my nakedbeſs may well make me 
naſſiamed to look you in the face; and 
© if it was not for the ſake of your 
protection, Thould wiſh to go alone.” 
Jones offered" her his coat; but, I 
1 khow nt for what reaſon; ſhe abſo- 
Intely refuſed the moſt eurneſt ſolici. 
rations to actept ft. He then begged 
Ber to forget both the cauſes er 
eonfuſſon. With regard to the for- 
mer, ſays he, 1 have done no more 
than my duty in ptotecting n 
E 8 for the latter, Iwill entirely re- 
© move it, by Walking beföre you all. 
the Way; for © would not have my 
» ches offendYou, andT'could not an- 
E fryer for my pb wer of reſiſting the at- 
© traſtive charms of ſo much beauty. 
Thus our hero ind: the redeemed 
lady walked in the ſame manner ay 
Orpheos und Eurydice marched here- 
tofore: but though I cänbot believe 
that Jones was deßgneuly tempted b 
his fair one to look behind him, yet as 
me frequently wanted his affiftante to 
help her over ſtiles, and had befides 
many trips and other accidents, he was 
often obliged'to tarh' about. However; 
he had better fortune than what attend- 
ed poor Orpheus; for he brought his 
companion, or rather followet, luft luto 
the famous town of Upton © 
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' A VERY PULL DESCRIPTION or 
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THE BATTLE or ur rob. 
n the reader, we douht 


t. is very eager to know who 
this lady was, and . the' felt into 
the hands of Mr. Northerton; we muſt 
oh My to ſuſpend his curioſity for 4 
oft time, as we are oblived, for ſome 
very goodreiſons, Whicli heteafter per- 
— * e may Fuels, to delay his fatis- 
ion a little longef. 
Mr. Jones and his fair companion 
no ſooner entered the town, than the 
went directly to that inn which, in their 
eyes, pteſented the faireſt ** to 
the ſtreet. Here Tones, Hab ing ordered 
4 ſer ant to hew a room above ſtairs, 
Was — when the diſhevelled 
fair haſtity following, was laid hold on 
by tie maſter of the houſe, who cried, 
Hey. day where is that beggar-wenc!: 
going? Stay below Rairs, I deſire 
you! But Jones at that inſtant thun- 
dered from abbve, ¶ Let the lady come 
Sup! in fo authoritatiye a'voice, that 
the Food. man” inſtantly withdrew his 
Hand; and the lady made the beſt of her 
way to the chamber. 
Here Jones wiſhed her joy of her ſafe 
arrival, and then departed, in order, 
as he promiffed,” to fend the landlady 
with ſome clothes. The 9 wo- 
mun thanked” him heartily for all his 
kindneſs; and ſaid, ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould 
ſee him again foon}*to thank him a 
thouſand times more. During this ſhort 
converſation, ſhe covered her white bo- 
ſom as welt as ſhe Could' poſſibly with 
Ner arms: for Jones could not avoid 
— a fly peep vr two, though he 
Wok all imaginable care to avoid giv- 
eee © +549 eee 
Our travellers had happened to take 
up their reſidence at a houfe of exceed - 
ing good repute, whither Triſh ladies of 
ſtriet virtue, and many northern laſſes 
of the ſame predicamerit,” were accul- 
tomed to reſort in their way to Bath. 
The landlady therefore would by no 
means have admitted any converſation 
of à diſreputable kind to paſs under 
her roof. Indeed, ſo foul and contagi- 
ous are all ſuch proceedings, that they 
contaminate the very innocent ſcenes 
where they are committed, and give 
the name of a bad houſe, or of a houſe 
of ill repute,” to all thoſe where they 
are ſuffered tb be carried on- 10 
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Not that N would inti mate, that ſuth 
ſtrict chaſtity as was preſerved in the 
temple of Veſta can poſſibly be main - 
tained at a ick inn. My 2 
landlady did. nat hope for ſuch a bleſ- 
fing, nor would any of the ladies I 
have ſpoken of, or indeed any others 
of the moſt rigid note, have ex 

or inſiſted on any ſuch thing. But to 
exclude all vulgar concubinage, and to 
drive all Whores in rags from within 
the walls, is within the of every 
one. This my la y very firialy 
adhered to and this her virtuous gueſts, 
who did not travel in rags, — very 
reaſonably have ted. of lr... 

Now it required no very blameable 
d of ſulpicion, to imagine that 

r. Jones and his ragged companion 
had certain purpoſes in their intention, 
which; though'tolerated in ſoine chrif- 
tian countries, connived at in others, 
and practiſed in all, are however as 
expreſsly forbidden as murder, or any 
other horrid vice, by that religion 
which is univerſally believed in thoſe 
countries. The landlady therefore had 
no ſooner receided at» intimation of 
the entrance of the aboveſaid perſans, 
than he b to meditate the moſt 
expeditious means for their expulſion. 
In order to this, ſhe had provilied her · 
ſelf with a long and deadly inſtrument, 
with Which, in times of peace, the 
chambermaid was wont to demoliſh 
the labours of the induſtrious ſpider. 
In vulgar phraſes ſhe had taken u 
the broomſtiek, and was juſt about 
fally from the kitchen; when Jones 
accoſted her with- a demand of a gown, 
and other veſtments; to cover the half - 
naked'wdman above ſtairs. 

Nothing can be more provoking: to 
the human temper, nor more dange- 
rous to that cardinal virtue, patience, 
than ſolicitations of extraordinary of- 
fices of Kindneſs, on behalf of thoſe 
very perſons with whom we are highly 
incenſtd; For this reaſon Shakeſ 
hath artfully introduced his Deſde- 
mona ſvliciting favours for Caſſio of 
her huſband, as the means of inflam- 
ing not only his jealouſy, but his 
rage, to tile hi piteh of madneſs; 
and we find the unfortunate Moor leſs 
able to command his paſſion on this 
oecaſion, than even when he beheld 
his valued — to his wife in the 
hands of hib ſuppoſed rival. In fact, 


ve regard theſe eiforts as inſults on our 
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underftanding ; and to ſuch the pri 
man is very difficultly br to 
ubmit. b 
My landlady, though a very good - 
tempered woman, had, I ſuppoſe, ſome 
of this pride in her compoſition; for 
Jones had ſcarce ended his requeſt, 
when ſhe fell upon him with a certain 
weapon, which, though it be neither 
long, nor ſharp, nor hard, nor indeed 
threatens from it's 2 with 
either death or wound, hath been 
however held in great dread and ab- 
horrence by many wiſe men; nay, by 
many hrave ones; inſomuch, that 
ſome who have: dared to look into the 
mouth of a loaded cannon, have not 
dared to look into a mouth where this 
weapon was brandifhed ; and rather 
than run the hazard of it's execution, 
have- contented themſelves with mak - 
ing a moſt pitiful and ſneaking figure 
in the eyes of all their acquaintance. 
To confeſs the truth, I am afraid 
Mr. Jones was one of theſe; for though 
he. was attacked and violently be- 
laboured with the aforefaid weapon, 
he could not be provoked to make any 
reſiſtance; but in a moſt cowardly 
manner applied, with many entreaties, 
to his antagoniſt to deſiſt from purſu- 
ing her blows : in plain Engliſh, he 
only begged her with the utmoſt ear- 
neltneſs to hear him; but before he 
could obtain his requeſt, my landlord 
himſelf entered into the fray, and em- 
braced that fide of the cauſe which 
ſcemed to ſtand very little in need of 
aſſiſtance. | | 
There are a ſort of heroes who are 
ſuppoſed to be determined in their 
chuſing or avoiding. a conflict, by the 
character and behaviour of the perſon 
whom they are to engage. | Theſe are 
faĩd to know their men, and Jones, I 
believe, knew his woman; for thou 


he had been ſubmiſſive to her, he was 


no ſooner attacked by her huſband, 


than he. demonſtrated an immediate 


ſpirit of reſentment, and enjoined him 
Limes under a very ſevere penalty; 


no leſs than that, I think, of being 
converted into fuel for his own fire. 


The huſband, with great indigna- 


tion, but with a mixture of pity, an- 
.ſwered, © You mutt pray firſt to be made 
able I believe I ama better man than 
;< yourſelf ;- ay, every way, that Lam“ 


And preſently proceeded to diſcharge 
half a dozen whores at the lady above 
h Raics z 
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ſtairs; the laſt of which had ſcarce 
iſſued from his lips, when a ſwingeing 
blow from the cudgel that Jones car- 
ried in his hand aſſaulted him over the 
ſhoulders. | 
It is a queſtion, whether the land- 
lord or the landlady was the moſt ex- 
itious in returning this blow. My 
andlord, whoſe hands were empty, 
fell to with his fiſt; and the good 
wife, vplifting her broom, and aim* 
ing at the head-of Jones, had probably 
put an immediate end'to the fray, and 
to Jones likewiſe, had not the deſcent 
of this broom been prevented, not by 
the miraculous intervention of an 
heathen deity, but by a very — 
though fortunate accident, viz. by 
the arrival of Partridge ; who entered 
the houſe at that inſtant (fo had 
cauſed him to run every ſtep from the 
hill) and who, ſeeing the danger which 
threatened his maſter, or companion, 


(which you chuſe to call him) pre- 


vented ſo fad a cataſtrophe, by catch- 
ing hold of the landlady's arm, as it 
was brandiſhed aloft in the air. 

The landlady ſoon perceived the im- 
pediment which prevented her blow; 
and being unable to reſcue her arm 
from the hands of Partridge, ſhe let 
fall the broom; and then leavi 
Jones to the diſcipline of her huſband: 


me fell with the utmoſt fury on that 


_ fellow, who had already given 
ome intimation of himſelf, by cry- 
ing, Zounds! do you intend to kill 
my friend? 
Partridge, though not much ad- 
dicted to battle, would not however 
ſtand ſtill when his friend was attack - 


ed; nor was he much dilpleaſed with 


* : 
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Vi muſt now have fallen to the 
fide of the travellers (for the braveſt 
troops muſt yield to numbers) had not 
Suſan, the chambermaid, come luck- 
ily to ſupport her miſtreſs. This Su. 
ſan was as two-handed a wench (ac- 
cording to the phraſe) as any in the 
country, and would, I believe, have 
beat the famed Thaleſtris herſelf, or 
any of her ſubje& Amazons; for her 
form was robuſt and manlike, and 

way made forfuch encounters. 
As bo hands and arms were formed 
to give blows with great miſchief to 
an enemy, ſo was face as well 
contrived to receive-blows without any 
great injury to herſelf ; her noſe being 
already flat to her face; her lips were 
ſo large, that no ſwelling could be 
perceived in them, and moreover they 
were ſo hard, that a fiſt could hardly 
makeany impreſſion on them. Laſtly, 
her cheek-bones ſtood out, as if Na- 
ture had intended them for two baſ- 
tions to defend her eyes in thoſe en- 
counters for which ſhe ſeemed ſo well 
calculated, and to which ſhe was molt 
wonderfully well inclined. 
This fair creature entering the field 
of battle, immediately filed to that 
wing where her miſtreſs maintained ſo 
unequal a fight with one of either ſex. 
Here ſhe preſently challenged Partridge 
to ſingle combat. He accepted the 
challenge, and a moſt deſperate fight 


begen between them. 

ow the dogs of war w_ let looſe, 
_ to lick their bloody lips; now 
victory, with golden wings, hung ho- 
vering in the air. Now Fortune, tak - 
ing her ſcales from her ſhelf, began to 
weigh the fates of Tom Jones, his 


that part of the combat which fell to female companion, and Partridge, a- 


his ſhare: he therefore returned my 
landlady's blows as ſoon as he receiv- 
ed them; and now the fight was ob- 
ſtinately maintained on all parts, and 
it ſeemed doubtful to which ſide for- 
tune would incline, when the naked 
lady, who had liſtened at the top of 
the ſtairs to the dialogue which pre- 
ceded the engagement, deſcended ſud- 
denly from above, and without weigh- 
me the uafair inequality of two to one, 
fell upon the poor woman who was 
boxing with Partridge; nor did that 

reat champion. deſiſt, but rather re- 


doubled his fury, when he found freſh 
ſuecours were arrived to his aſſiſtance, 


gainſt the landlord, his wife, and maid; 
all which hung in exa& balance before 
her; when a good-natured accident 
put ſuddenly an end to the bloody 
fray, with which half of the comba- 
tants had already ſufficiently feaſted. 
This accident was the arrival of a 
coach and four; upon which my land- 
lord. and landlady immediately deſiſt- 
ed from fighting, and at their entreaty 
obtained the ſame favour of their an- 
tagoniſts: but Suſan was not ſo kin 

to Piitiidge; for that Amazonian fair 
hang overthrown and beſtrid her ene- 
my; was now cuffing him luftily with 
both her hands, without any 
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to his of a ceflation of arms, or 
to thoſe loud exclamations of murder 
which he roared forth, 
No fooner, however, had Jones quit- 
ted the landlord, than he flew to the 
reſcue of his defeated companion, from 
whom he, with much difficulty, drew 
off the enraged - chambermaid z but 
Partridge was not immediately ſenſible 
of his deliverance ; for he till lay flat 
on the floor, guarding his face with 
his hands; nor did he ceaſe roaring, 
till Jones had forced him to look up, 
and to perceive that the battle was at 
an end. | 
The landlord, who had no viſible 
burt, and the — 1 hiding her well - 
ſcratched face with her handkerchief, 
ran both haſtily to the door to attend 
the coach, from which a young lad 
and her maid now alighted. The 
the landlady — ently uſhered into that 
room where Mr. Jones had at firſt de- 
ſited his fair prize, as it was the 
ſt apartment in the houſe. Hither 
they were obliged to py through the 
field of battle, which they did with 
the utmoſt haſte, covering their faces 
with their handkerchiefs, as deſirous 
to avoid the notice of any one. Indeed, 
their caution was quite unneceflary ; 
for the r unfortunate Helen, t 
fatal cauſe of all the bloodſhed, was en- 
tirely taken up in endeavouring to 
conceal her own face, and Jones was 
no leſs occupied in reſcuing Partridge 
from the fury of Suſan ; which being 
happily effected, the poor fellow im- 
mediately to the pump to 
waſh his face, and to top that bloody 
torrent which Suſan had plentifully ſet 
2 flowing from his — 


CHAP. IV. 


IN WHICH THE ARRIVAL OF A MAN 
OF WAR PUTS A FINAL END TO 
HOSTILITIES, AND CAUSES THE 
CONCLUSION OF A FIRM AND 
LASTING PEACE BETWEEN ALL 
PARTIES». 


A Serjeant and a file of muſqueteers, 
X with a deſerter in their cuſtody, 
arrived about this time. The ſerjeant 
preſently go * for the principal 
magiſtrate of the town, and was in- 
formed by my landlord, that he him- 


| lelf was veſted in that office, He then 
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demanded his billets, together with a 
mug of beer, and-complaining it was 
— » ſpread himſelf before the kitchen 


Mr. Jones was at this time com- 
forting the poor diſtreſſed lady, who 
ſat down at a table in the kitchen, and 
leaning her head upon' her arm, was 
bemoaning. her misfortunes; but left 
my fair readers ſhould be in pain con- 
cerning a particular circumſtance, I 
think proper here to acquaint them, 
that before ſhe had quitted the room' 
above ſtairs, ſhe had ſo well covered 
herſelf with a pillow-bier which ſhe 
there found, that her regard to decency 
was not in the leaſt violated by the pre- 
ſence of ſo many men as were now in 
the room. f 

2 of the ſoldiers now went up to 

ſerjeant, and whiſpered ſomethin 

in his ear; upon which he Redfaſtly 
fixed his eyes on the lady, and having 
looked at her for near a minute, he 
came up to her, ſaying, * I aſk par- 
© don, Madam, but 1 am certain I 
© am not deceived, you can be no 
C _ perſon than Captain Waters's 
6 5 : 

The r woman, who in her pre- 
ſent diſtreſs had very little regarded 
the face of any perſon preſent, no 
ſooner looked at the ſerjeant, than ſhe 
1 recollected him, and calling 

im by his name, anſwered, that ſhe 
was indeed the unhappy perſon he 
imagined her to be; but added, I 
wonder any one ſhould know me in 
© this diſguiſe.” To which the ſer- 
jeant replied, he was very much ſur- 
prized to fee her ladyſhip in ſuch a 
dreſs, and was afraid ſome accident 
had happened to her. An accident 
© hath happened to me, indeed, ſays 
ſhe, © — I am highly obliged to this 
« gentleman," (pointing to jones) © that 
it was not a fatal one, or that I am 
© now living to mention it.“ What- 
ever the gentleman hath done, cries 
the ſerjeant, I am ſure the captain 
« will make him amends for it; and 
© if I can be of any fervice, your 
© Jladyſhip may command me, and 1 
©. ſhall think myſelf very happy to have 
© it in my power to ſerve your lady- 
© ſhip ; and ſo indeed may any one, 
for I know the captain will well re- 
© ward them for it.” , 

The landlady, who heard from the 
ſtairs, all that paſt between the ſerjeant 

Hh 2 and 
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an running up to , 
to aſl pardon for the Fences he Rad 
eommitted, begging that all might be 
imputed to ighorance of her quality: 
fof, Lud! Madam, ſays ſhe, © how 
mould I have imagined that a - 
6 our faſhion would appear in ſuch 
© a dreſs? Jam ſure, Madam, if 1 
© had once. fuſpe&ed that your lady- 
© ſhip, was your ladyſhip, I w 
© ſaoner have bunt my tongue out, 
© than-havefaid what I have faid : and 
© I hope your ladyſhip will accept of 
© a god, till you can get your own 
clothes. : | 12 
© Pr'ythee, woman, ſays Mrs. Wa- 
ters, £ ceaſe your impertinence: how 
© can you imagine 1 ſhould concern 
© my{clf about any thing which comes 
from the lips of ſuch low creatures 
© as yourſelf. But I am ſurprized at 
© your aſſurancein thinking, after what 
< is paſt, that I will condeſcend to 
put on any of your dirty things, I 
© would have you Know, creature, I 
© have a ſpirit above that. ' 
. - Here Jones miterfered, and 
Mrs. Waters to forgive the landlady, 
and to accept her gown : For I muſt 
© confeſs,” cries he, © our appearance 
< was a little ſuſpicious when we firſt 
© camemm : and 1 am well affured, all 
4 this good woman did, was, as the 
1 of regard to the repu - 
4 N 


tion of her houſe." 

© Yes, upon my truly was it," ſays 
ſhe; © thegentleman ſpeaks very much 
* like a gentleman, and I very 
© plainly is ſoz and to be certain the 
© houſe is well known. to be a houſe 
© of as good reputation as any on the 
6 9 rye ge toy of vt fre- 

quei gentry the — 

6 fey, both Iriſh and Engliſh. 1 — 
any body to 2 is my eye, for 
that mat ter. d, as I was ſaying, 
© if I had known your ladyſhip to — 
4 por ladyſhip, I would as foon have 
© burnt my fingers as haye affronted 
© your ladyſhip ; but truly where gen- 
© try come and fpend their money, I 
© am not willing that they ſhould be 
« ſcandalized by a ſet of poor ſhabby 
« yerman, that wherever they go, leave 
more lice than money behind them; 
© ſuch folks never raiie my compaſſtion; 
© for, to be certain, it is fooliſh to have 
any for them; and if our juſtices did 
as they ought, they would be all 
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© whipt out of the kingdom; for, to 
be certain, it 3s what is moſt fitti 
for them. But as for your lady. 
«© ſhip, I ani heartily ſorry your lady- 
P g 
* ſhip hath had a misfortune ;-and if 
© your — — do me the honour 
© to wear my dlothes till you can 
« ſome of your 8 own; to 
© certain beit 1 have is at your 
© Jadyſhip's ſervice. | 
Whether cold, ſhame, or the per- 
ſuaſions of Mr. Jones, prevailed moſt 
on Mrs. Waters, I Will not deter- 
mine; but the —_— 3 to be 
cified by this ſpeech of my landlady, 
aid retired id Wer gerd Semen, 5 
order to apparel herielf in a decent 
manner. 124 | 
My landlord was likewiſe beginning 
his oration to Jones; but was preſent- 
ly interrupted by: that generdus youth, 
who ſhook him heartily by the hand, 
and afſured him of entire forgiveneſs, 
faying, If you are fativfied; my wor- 
* thy friend, 1 promiſe = am ;* 
and indeed in one ſonſe the landlord 
had the better reaſon to be ſatisfied; 


ged for he had received a belly - full of drub- 


bing, whereas Jones had ſtarce felt a 
ſingle blow. {24 1 
ridge, who had been all this 
time wa Cw bloody noſe at the 
pump, retur into the kitchen at 
the inſtant when his maſter and the 
landlord were ſhaking hands with 
each other. As he was of a peace- 
able diſpoſition, he was pleaſed with 
thoſe ſymptoms of — and 
though his face bore ſome marks of 
Suſan's fiſt, and many more of her 
nails, he rather choſe to be contented 
with his fortune in the laſt battle, than 
to endeavour at bettering it in another, 

The heroick Suſan was likewiſe well 
contented with her vi&ory,- though it 
had coſt her a black-eye, which Par- 
tridge had given her at the firſt onſet. 
Between theſe two, therefore, a — 
was firuck, and thoſe hands which had 
been the inſtruments of war, became 
now the mediagors of peace. 

Matters were thus reſtored to 2 
perfect calm, at which the ſerjeant, 
though it may ſeem ſo contrary to the 

rinciples of his profeſſion, teſtified 
vis approbation, * Why now, that's 
© friendly,” ſaid he; d-<n me! Thate 
© 'to ſee two bear i- will to one 
© another, after they have bad a tul- 
1 quarte, 


® 


woman, in 
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4 , is to ſee it out fairly in a 
« friendly manner, as a man may call 
6 jt, either with fiſt; or ſword, or piſ- 
« tol, according as they like, and then 
« Jet it be all over: for my own part, 
« d-n me, if ever I love my friend 
« better than when Lam fighting with 
« him, 'To-bear malice, is more like 
a Frenchinan than an Engliſhman,” 

He then propoſed a libation, as a ne- 
ceſſary part of the ceremony at all 
treaties of this kind, Perhaps the 
reader may here conclude that he was 
well verſed in ancient hiſtory ; but this, 
though highly — as he cited 
no authority to lupport the cuſtom, 1 
will not affirm with any confidence, 
Mott likely indeed it is, that he found - 
ed his opinion on authority, 
lnee — 30 Sith many — 

Jones no ſooner heard the al, 
than immediately agreeing with the 
learned ſerjeunt, he ordered a bowl, 
or rather a large mug, filled with the 
liquor uſed on theſe occaſions, to be 
brought in, and then began the cere- 
mon) himſelf, He placed his right- 
hand in that of the landlord, and ſeiz - 
ing the bowl with his left; uttered the 
uſual words, and then made his liba- 
tion. After which the ſame was ob- 
ſerved by all preſent. Indeed, there is 
very little need of being particular in 
deſcribing the whole form, as it dif- 
fered ſo little from thoſe libations of 
which ſo much is recorded in ancient 
authors, and their modern tranſeri- 
bers. The principal difference lay in 
two inſtances : for, firſt, the preſent 
company poured their liquor only down 
their throats 3 and, ſecondly, the ſer- 
jeant, who officiated as prieſt, drank 
the laſt ; but he preſerved, I believe, 
the ancient form, in ſwallowing much 
the largeſt draught of the whole com- 


- pany, and in vivg the only perſon 
tri 


preſent who contributed nothing to- 
wards the libation, befidey his good 


othces in aſſiſting at the performance. 


The good people now ranged them- 
felves round the kitchen fire, where 
good-humour ſeemed to maintain an 
ablolute dominion, and Partridge not 
only forgot his ſhameful defeat, but 
converted hunger into thirſt, and ſoon 
became extremely facetious. We muſt, 


/ however, quit this agreeable aſſembly 


for a while, and-attend Mr. Jones to 


Mrs, Waters's apartment, where the 


dinner which he had now befpoke ws 
on the table. Indeed it rook no 

time in ring, kaving been 
dreſt three dayy before, and required 
nothing more the cook than to 
warm it over aguin, ; | 5 


CHAP. v. 


AN APOLOGY FOR ALL HEROES 
WHO HAVE GOOD STOMACHS, 
WITH A DESCRIPTION OP A BAN 
TLE OF THE AMOROUS KIND. 


EROES, notwithſtanding the 

high ideas which by the means 
of flatterers they may entertain of them= 
felyes, or the world may conceive of 
them, have certainly more of mortal 
than divine about them. However cle- 
vated their minds may be, their bodies 
at leaſt (which is much the major pare 
of moſt) are liable to the worſt inſir- 
mities, and ſubject to the vileſt offices 
of human nature. Among theſe latter, 
the act of eating, which hath by ſeve· 
ral wiſe men been confidered as ex- 
tremely mean and derogatory from the 
philoſophick dignity, muſt be in ſome 
meaſure performed by the greateſt 
prince, hero, or philoſopher upon earth; 
nay, ſometimes nature hath been ſo fro- 
lick ſome as to. exact of theſe dignified 
characters a much more exorbitant 
ſhare of this office, than ſhe hath obli- 
8. thoſe of the lowelt order to per 

orm. 


To fay the truth, as no known in- 
habitant of this globe is really more 
than man, ſo none need be aſhamed 
of ſubmirting to what the neceſſities of 
man demand; but when thoſe great 
perſonages I have juſt mentione: „con- 
eldend to aim at confining ſuch low 
offices to themſelves ; as when by 
hoarding or deftroying, they ſeem de- 
Girous to prevent any others from ecat- 
ing, they then ſurely become very low 
and deſpicable. lice, v3i foe 

Now after this ſhort preface, we 
think it no diſparagement to our hero, 
to mention the immoderate ardour with 
which he laid about him at this ſea- 
fon. Indeed it may be doubted, whe- 
ther Ulyſſes, who by the way ſeems ta 
have had the beſt ſtomach of all the 
heroes in that eating poem of the Odyſ- 
ſey, ever made a better meal. Three 
pounds at leaſt of that fleſh which for- 
| 3 merly 
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mer ly had contributed to the compo- 
Gtion i ox; was {now honoured 
with becoming part of the individual 
ral nee en. 
This particular we thought ourſelves 
obliged to mention, as it may account 
- for our hero's temporary neglect of 
Bis fair compapion ; who eat but very 
- Intle, andy indeepenployed in con- 
fSderations of a very different nature, 
which e unoblerred by Jones, yi 
he had entirely ſatisfied that ap 
winch a faſt of twenty-four hours had 
cured him ; but his dinner was no 
ner ended, than his attention to 
other matters revived ; with theſe mat- 
ters therefore we mall now protect 
to acquaint the eder. 
Mr. Jones, of whoſe perſonal. ac+ 
compliſhments we have hitherto. ſaid 
very little, was in reality one of the 
= — Wer fellows in the world, 
ace, be 
health, had in it the moſt apparent 
rks of ſweetneſs and good- nature. 
Theſe qualities were indeed ſo charac. 
teriſtical in lis countenance, that while 
the ſpirit and, ſepſibility in his eyes, 
though. they mult have been perceived 
an accurate, obſerver, might have 
: the,notice of Foe: leſs diſcern- 
© ſtrongly was this good-nature 
NN 
1 by almoſt every one who ſaw 
vue: n „ 7 , 
It was, perhaps, as much owing to 
this, as toa pery hine complexion, that 
bis face Te Adee n it almoſt 
inexpreſſible, and which might have 
wen him an air rather too effeminate, 
Fad it not been joined to a moſt mal. 
culine perſon, and mien; which latter 
had as much jn them of the Hercules, 
as the former had of the Adonis. He 
was beſides active, genteel, 83» and 
good-humoured, and had a flow of 
animal ſpirits, which enlivened every 
converſation where he was preſent. 
When the reader hath duly reflected 
on theſe many charms which all cen- 
tered in our hero, and conſiders at the 
ſame time the freſh obligations which 
Mrs. Waters had to him, it will be a 
mark of more prudery.than candour, to 
entertain a bad opinion of her, be- 
. cauſe the conceived. a very good opi- 
nion of him. | | 
But whatever cenſures may be paſſed 
vpon her, it is my buſineſs to relate 
matters of $act with veracity. . Mrs, 


s being the picture of 


* 
* 
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Waters had, in truth, not only a good 
inion of our hero, but a very great 
ection for him. To ſpeak out bold- 

ly at once, ſhe was in love, accordin 

to the preſent univerſally received ſenſe 
of that phraſe, by which love is 

plied indiſcriminately to the deſirable 
objects of all our paſſions, appetites, 
and ſenſes, and is underſtood to be 
that  prefexence- which we give to one 
kind of food rather than to another. 

But though the love to theſe ſeveral 

objects may poſſibly be one and the 

ſame in all s It's operations, how- 

/er, mult be allowed to be different; 

r how much ſoever we may be in 
love with an exdellent ſirloin of beef, 
or bottle of Burgundy; with a da- 
maſk roſe, or Cremona ſddle; yet do 
we never ſmile, not ogle, nor dreſs, 
nor flatter, nor endeavour by any other 

5 or tricks to Sai the affection of the 

ſaid beef, &c. Sigh, indeed, we ſome- 

times may but it is generally in the 
abſence, not in the preſence of the be- 
loved object. For otherwiſe we might 
poſſibly complain of their ingratitude 
and deafneſs, with the ſame reaſon as 

Paſiphae doth of her bull, whom the 

endeavoured. to engage by all the co- 
try practiſed with good ſucceſs in 

9 — room, on the much more 

ſenſible, as well as tender hearts, of 

the. fine gentlemen there. 

The contrary happens, in that love 
hich operates between perſons of the 

fame ſpecies, but, of different ſexes. 


Here we are no ſooner in love, than. it 


becomes our prinęipal care to en 
the affection of the o zel beloved. For 
what other purpoſe indeed are our outh 
inſtructed in all the arts of rendering 
themielves agreeahle? If it was not 
with a view to this love, I queſtion 
whether any of thoſe trades which deal 
in ſetting off and adorning the human 
rſon would procure a, livelihood. 
Nay, thoſe great poliſhers of our man- 
ners, who are by ſome thought to teach 
what principally diſtinguiſhes us from 
the brute creation, even dancing-ma- 
ſters themſelves, might poſſibly find no 
place in AAR In ſhort, all the graces 
which young ladies, and young gentle- 
men too, learn from others, and the 
many improvements which, by the help 
of a looking-glaſs, they add of their 
own, are in reality thoſe very ſpicula 
& faces amaris, ſo often mentioned by 
Oxid; or, as they are ſometimes __ 
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No ſooner then was the Kloth re- 


no ſooner ſat down together, than the 
former began to play this artillery upon 
the latter. But here, as we are about 
to attempt a deſcription hitherto un- 
eilayed either im proſe or verſe, we think 
to invoke the aſſiſtance of cer- 

tain aerial beings, who will, we doubt 
not, come kindly to our aid on this 
6 ny races, that- 

« inhabit the — — Se- 
« raphina's countenance; for you are 
truly divine, are always in her pre- 
« ſence, and well know all the arts of- 
charming; * what were the wea- 
© pons now uſed to captivate the heart 
« of Mr. Jones. ES 
« Firſt, from two lovely blue eyes, 
* whoſe bright orbs flaſhed lightning 
«© at their diſcharge, flew forth two 
« pointed ogles. But happily for our 
0 — hit only a vaſt piece of beef 
© which he was then conveying into 
© his plate, and harmleſs ſpent their 
© force, The fair warrior perceived 
their miſcarriage,. and immediately 
from her fair boſom drew forth a 
deadly figh. A ſigh, which none could 
© have heard unmoved, and which was 
« ſufficient at once to have ſwept off 
a dozen beaus; ſo ſoft, fo ſweet, fo 
tender, that the infinuating air muſt 
have found it's ſubtle way to the 
heart of our hero, had it not luckily 
been driven from his ears by the 
* coarſe bubbling of ſome bottled-ale, 
* which at that time he was pouring 
forth. Many other weapons did ſhe 
* eflay; but the god of eating (if there 
de any ſuch deity 3. for I do not con- 
* fidently aſſert it) preſerved his vota- 
ry or perhaps it may not be dignus 
* vindice nodus, and the preſent ſecu- 


© rity of Jones may be accounted for 


by natural means: for as love fre- 
* quently preſerves from the attacks of 
* hunger, ſo may hunger poſſibly, in 
* lome caſes, defend us againſt love. 

The fair-one, enraged at her fre- 
quent diſappointments, determined 
on a ſhort ceſſation of arms. Which 
interval ſhe employed in making rea- 
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ig our ownlanguage, 1age, the wwhole artillery” * 


operations. Firſt, having lanted her | 
— Waters and our hero had 


right · eye ſide · Mays againſt Mr. Jones, 
© ſhe ſhot from it's corner a moſt pene= 
: — glance; which, though 

© part of it's force was ſpent before it 
reached our hero, did not vent itſelf 
© abſolutely without effect. This the 
fair one perceiving, haſtily withdrew 
her eyes, and levelled them dowu- 
© wards, as if ſhe was concerned for 
© what ſhe had done: though by this 
© means ſhe deſigned only to draw him 
* from his guard, and indeed to 

his eyes, through which the intend- 
C ed — * 5 his, —_— And no, 
« gently lifting up thoſe two bright 
© orb 4 had already begun to 
© make an impreſhon on r Jones, 
6 ſhe diſcharged avolleyof fmall charms 
at once from her whole countenance 


© in'a ſmile. Not a ſmile of mirth, 


© nor of joy: but a ſmile of affect ion, 
which moſt ladies have always ready 
at their command, and which ſerves 
them to ſhew at once their good hu- 
mour, their pretty dimples, and their 
white teeth. 

© This ſmile our hero received full 
in his eyes, and was immediately 
«© ſtaggered with it's force. He then 
© began to ſee the deſigns of the enemy, 
and indeed to feel their ſucceſs. A 
© parley now was ſet on foot between 
© the parties; during which the artful 
« fair ſo lily and imperceptibly car- 
< ried on her attack, that ſhe had al- 
© moſt ſubdued the heart of our hero, 
© before ſhe again repaired to acts of 


* holtility. To confeſs the truth, I 


© am afraid Mr. Jones maintained a 
© kind of Dutch defence, and treache- 
© roufly delivered up the garriſon with» 
© out duly weighing his allegiance to 
the fair Sophia. In ſhort, no ſooner 
© had the amorous parley ended, and 
© the lady had unmaſked the royal bat- 
© tery, by careleſsly letting her hand- 
© kerchief. drop from her neck, than 
© the heart of Mr. Jones was entirely 
© taken, and the fair conqueror enjoy- 
ted the uſual fruits of her victory. 
Here the Graces think proper to end 
their deſcription, and here we thiuk 
proper to end the chapter. | 


dy every engine of amorous warfare, . 


for the renewing of the attack when 


dinner mould be over. 


* 


# moved, than ſhe again began her 


- 


CHAP. VI. 


A FRIENDLY- CONVERSATION IN 
THE, KITCHEN, WHICH HAD A 
IN VERY 


| 
| 
f 
| 
| 


* 


uur coumnen,' oven nor 


dur u anden. : 


WISE, cur dees ware enter. 
ner which is parti 


— c j "he were likewife 
3 5 — rear for” 
friends in the kitchen. And 
is 4 double ſenfe, by affording' 
them matter for their converſation, 


ar the fame time, drink to enliven oh 


ts5 
We 
kitchen fire, beſides my landlord! and 
- Indiady; who age went _ 
dge, th 


Hard and forward, Mr 
"ferfearit, and the'conctiman who drove 
thi young indy and ber mad. 
. havinga cquainted the com- 
What he Rad learnt from the 
man of the hill, conteming the ſttua- 
non in which Mrs. Waters had been 
| found by Jones, theſerjeant proceed- 
ed to that part of her hi ich was 
own to him. He ſaid, ſhe was che 
wife of Mr. Waters, who was 4 
tain in their regiment, and had off 
deen Weir him at quarters. Some 
folks,” ſays he, ultd indeed to duubt 
« whether they were lawfully married 
C in à church or no. But, for my part, 
© that's no buſineſs of mine; T muſt 
© own, if T was put to my corporal 
© oath, I believe the is little — x 
one of us; and I fancy the — 
7 may go to heaven ben be fl 
n «rainy day. But if he does, 
a that is neither here nor there; for he 
6. won't want company. And the lady, 
© to Five the devil his due, is à very 
« good fort of lady, and loves the 
„cloth, aud is alway 


| s deſirous to . 
£ ſtrict juſtice to'it ; for ſhe hath 


«fer off many a poor ſoldier, and, 
will; would never _ an 
of t puniſhed, But ye 

* „ fure, Enkgn Northerton and ho werk 


— well acquainted-t her at our 
21 quarters, that is the vety right 
aud truth of the matter. But the 


* 2 pits, he knows nothing about it ; 

and as long as there 2 for 

* him too, what does it ſignify? He loves 

* her not a bit the worſe, and I am 

certain would run any man through 

the body that was to abuſe her; 5 
© fore I won't abuſe her, for — 
A 


4 on t what other folks — 
————— 


now 


1 - 
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2 
a great dealt 
you.” cies Panvidye; 


© tuff,” anſivered the miſtreſs of the 


85 0 
with hat did not belong N an 


Vou — be meddlin 


throw in our fool's difcourſe.'— 
Well; well, anſwerei he, © what's 
© paſt cannot be mended, ſo there's an 
© tid of the matter.. Yes," cries ſhe, 
© for this once; but wilt it be mended 
ever the more hereafter > This is 


2 not the firſt time I have ſuffered for 


your — — tw Þ wiſh you 
0 would meow ER tongue in 
© the houſe; only in mat- 


p ters coſe, an — which concern 

2 Don't you vemember what 

ed c ſeven years ago ?'— 

c © Nay, dear, returfied hey don't 

ſtorĩes. Come, come, all's 

c Au, — Lam ſorry for What I have 

6 done. The latid lady was going to to 

y, but was prevented" by the 

making ts ant 998 0 Ho le 

fp rtri o was a great 

— of wir rage alted fes, and a great 

promoter of thoſe haymleſs quarrels 

which tend rather to the production of 
1 than tragical incidents. 


3 e#lked Partridge whi- 
ther he and his maſter were 2 — 


None of your magefterr," 2 
Partridge; ; ©I ammno'man's ſervant, I 

© aſſure you; for thought I have had 
© misfortunes in the world, I write gen · 
« tleman after my name; and as poor 
*. and ſimple as I may appear now, I 
< have taught grammar-fchool in my 
time : Sed hei weib non fin quod, 
No offence,” I hope, Sir, ſkid ef 
ferjeant; © where then, if T we — 
ture to be fo bold, may — 
friend be trubchhin 1 L You fe 
minated uri . 
Amici umu. Aud 1 iſe 
—— the 

# gentlemen 


tridyed 
* you wy 


AA YE IE ES SS jo, AT eee 


perhaps he might have the power K 
1 


* 
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gentlemen ĩn the ki 5 (kind 
words, both landlord. and landlady 
pricked-up their ears) © he ig the heir 
© of Squire Allwarthy.'—* What, the 
ſquire who-doth 
over the country ?* cries my landlady. 
Even he, anſwered 1 Then 
« ] warrant,” lays the, © he'll have a 
« ſwingeing.great eſtate hereafter,'— 
© Moſt certainly, anſwered Partridge: 
— Well,” replied. the landlady, I 
thought, the firſt moment I ſaw him, 
© he looked like a good ſort of gen- 


« tlemanz but my huſband here, to 


© be ſure, is wiſer than any body. 
© I own, my dear; cries he, it was 
« a miſtake.'— A miſtake indeed an- 
ſwered ſhe ; but when did you ever 
know me to make ſuch miſtakes? 
© But how comes it, Sir, cries the 
landlord, that fuch a great gentle - 
man walks about the country afoot?” 
AI don't know, returned Partridge 
« great gentlemen have humours ſome- 
times. He hath now a dozen. horſes 
and ſervants at Glouceſter; and no- 
© thing would ſerve him, but laſt night, 
© it being very hot weather, he muſt 
cool himſelf with a walk to yon high 
© hill, Whither I likewiſe with 
© himy to bear him company; but if 
« ever you catch me there again Hor I 
« was never fo frightened in all my life. 
We met with the ſtrangeſt man there!” 
—* I'll be hang' d,“ cries the landlord, 
© if it was not the Man of the Hill, as 
they call him, if indeed he be a man; 
but I know ſeveral e who be- 
« lieve it is the devil that hves there 
—Nay, nay, like enough,” ſays Par- 
tridge 3 '* and now you put me in the 
head of it, I verily and ſincerely be- 
© lieve itwas the devil z th I could 
© not perceive. his cloven foot; but 
ven him to hide that, ſince evil 

* rits can appear in what i the 
pleaſe.— And pray, Sir, ſays — 
ſerjeant, * no offence I hope z but pray 
* what ſort of a gentleman is the de- 
* vil? For I have heard ſome. of our 
* officers ſay; there is no ſuch ; 
and that ĩt is only a trick of the par- 
* ſons, to prevent their being broke; 
for if it was publickly known that 
* there was no devil, the parſons would 
be of no more uſe than we are in 


much good all 
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Gow of | peace.” Thoſe n——_ 
ays Partridge, are very great ſeho- 
„lars, I — Not much of 

ſchollardt, neither, anſwered the ſer · 
jeant 3 © they have not half your learn- 
ing, Sir, I believe; and to be fure 
©. I thought there muſt be a devil, 
© notwithſtanding what they ſaid, 
© though one of them was a captain; 


for methought, thinks I to myſelf, if 


©. there be no devil, how can wicked 
«. people be ſent to him; and I have 
6 Fead all that upon a book. Some 
© of your officers,” quoth the landlord, 
4. ill find there is a devil, to their 
© ſhame, I believe. I don't queſtion 
* buthe'l! pay off ſome old ſcores, up- 
© on my account. Here was one quar- 
© tered upon me half a year, who had 
© the conſcience to take up one of my 
©. beſt beds, though he hardly ſpent-a 
* ſhilling a day in the houſe, and ſuf- 
© fered his men to roaſt cabbages at the 
kitchen fire, becauſe I would not give 
them a dinner on a Sunday. Ev 
8 ”u chriſtian muſt deſire there ſhould 
be a devil for the puniſhment of ſuch 
« wretches.'—* Hark e, landlord,” ſaid 
the ſerjeant, don't abuſe the cloth 3 
© for I won't take it. D the 
© cloth,* anſwered the landlord, * I have 
- — enough 1 | 
witneſs, gentlemen, ſays the ſerjeant, 
© he a king, od that's high 
treaſon. I curie the king, you 
* villain l' ſaid the landlord. « Yes, 
© you did,” cries the ſerjeant, von 
© curſed the cloth, and that's cu 
the king. It's all one and the ſame ; 
for every man who curſes the cloth, 
* would curſe the king if he durſt; ſo 
© for matter o that, it's all one and the 
© ſamething.'—* Excuſe me there, Mr. 
« Serjeant," quoth Partridge, * that's 
© a non 3 None of your out- 
© landith linguo, anſwered the ſerjeant, 
leaping from his ſeat; I will not fit 
© ſtill and. hear the cloth abuſed.'— 
* You miſtake me, friend, cries Par- 
tridge, I did not mean to abuſe the 
cloth; I only ſaid your conclufion 
© was an ſeguitur . You are ano- 
„ther, cries the ſerjeant, an you 
* come. to that. No more a ſequitur 
© than yourſelf. You are a' pack of 
© raſcals, and I'll prove it; for I will 


fight the beſt man of you all for 


- * This word, which the ferjeant took for an affront, is a term in lagick, and mearts 


that the concluſion dors agt follow the premiſes, 


* 


2 twenty 
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« twenty pounds.“ This cha ef- 
fectually filenced Partridge, hofe ſto- 
mach fur drubbing did not ſo ſoon re - 
turn after the hearty meal which he had 
lately been treated with but the coach- 
man, whoſe bones were lefs ſore, and 
whoſe appetite for. fighting was fome-' 
what ſharper, did not ſo eaſily brook 
the affront, of which he conceived 
ſome part at leaſt fell to ie fare. He 
— therefore from his ſeat, and ad- 
vancing to the ſerjeant, ſwore he look - 
ed upon himſelf to be as good a man 
as any in the army, and. offered to box 
for a' guinen. The military man ac-" 
oepted the combat, but refuſed the 
Wager; upon which both immediately 
ſtripped and engaged, til: the driver of 
horſes was fo well matried by the leader 


of men, that he was obliged ta exhauſt 
his ſmall remainder of breath in beg-' 
ging for quarter. a 


Ihe young lady was now defirous to 
depart, and had given orders for her 
coach to be prepared: hut all in vain 
for the coachman was: diſabled from 
performing his othice for that evening. 
An ancient heathen would perhaps have 
imputed this diſability to the god of 
drink, no leſs than to the god war; for, 
in reality, both the combatants had fa- 
crificed as 3 — former deity as 
to the latter. To- inly, the 
were both dead — — was Par 
tridge in a much better ſituation. As 
for my landlord, drinking was his 

trade; and the liquor had no more ef - 
fect on, him, than it had on any other 
veffel in his houſe. a 

The miſtreſs of the inn being ſum- 
moned to attend Mr. Jones and his 
companion, at their tea, gave a full 
relation of the latter part of the fore- 
going ſcene : and at the fame time ex- 

ed great concern for the young 

y; who, ſhe faid,. was under the 
utmoſt uneaſineſs at being prevented 
from purſuing her journey, She is 
a ſweet pretty ercature,' added ſhe; 
and I am certain I have ſeen her face 
© before. I fancy ſhe is in love, and 
running away from her friends. Who 
s knows but ſome young gentleman or 
© other 8 be expecting her, with a 
© heart as heavy as her own," . 

Jones fetched a hearty ſigh at thoſe 
words; of which, though Mrs. Wa- 
ters obſerved it, ſhe took no notice 
while the landlady continued in the 
room; but after the departure of that 
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gin our hero certain hints of her 
uſpecting fome very dangerous rival in 
his affections- The aukward behavi- 
our of Mr. Jones on this occaſion con- 
vinced her of the truth, without his 
Eee 
wer queſtions ; but ſhe was hot nice 
enough im her amdurs to be 
concerned at the diſcovery. The beau- 
ry of Jones highly charmed her eye; bus, 
as the could not ſee his heart, the gave 
herſelf no concern about it. She could 
feaſt heartily at the table of love, with · 
ont reflecting that ſome other already 
had been, or ter might be, feaſtecd 
with the ſame repaſt. Azſentiment which, 
it it deals but little in refinement, deals 
1 much — — and is 
s capricionss aps leis ill ·ůl na · 
tured and ſelſiſh, than the — of thoſe 
fernales who can be contented enough 
to abſtain from the 


lovers, provided they art ſutficiently 


ſatisſied that no one elſe poſſeſſes them. 


CH A P./ VIE 


CONTAINING A FULLER ACCOUNT 
OF Mas. WATERS, AND BY 
- WHAT MEANS SHB CAME INTO 
THAT DISTRESSFUL SITUATION: 
FROM WHICH SHE WAS RESCU- 
ED BY- JONES. | 


MRAOUGH- Nature hath by no 
means mixed up an equal ſhae 
either of curioſity or vanity in every 
human compoſition, there is perhaps 
no individual to wþom the hath not 
allotted fuch a proportion of both, as 
requires much art, and pains too, to 
ſubdue and keep under. A conqueſt, 
however, abſolutely neceſſary to every 
one who would in any degree deferve 
thecharatters of wiſdom or good breed- 
7 4 Jones therefore might wy juſtly 
be called a well-bred- man, he had 
ſifted all that curioſity which the ex- 
traordinary manner in which he had 
found Mrs. Waters, muſt be ſu 
to have occaſioned. He had indeed at 
firſt thrown out ſome fe hints to the 
lady; but when he hath perceived her 
induſtrĩouſly avoiding any explanation; 
he was contented to remain in igno- 
rance 3 the rather as he was not with- 
out ſuſpicion, that there were- ſome 
| circumſtance 
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- obliged to do a violence to our nature, 
| by any comments to- the diſadvantage 
o 


Ireumſtances which muſt have raiſed 


her bluſhes, had ſhe related the whole 
truth. 


Now ſince it is poſſible that ſome of 


our readers may not ſo eaſily acquieſce 
under the ſame ignorance, and as we 


are very defirous to farisfy them all, 


we have taken uncommon pains to in- 
form ourſelves of the real fact; with 
the relation of which we ſhall conchude 
this boocx. 

This lady then had lived ſome years 
with one Captain Waters, who was a 
captain in the ſame regiment to which 


Mr. Northerton belonged. She paſt 


For that gentleman's wife, and went 
by his name; and yet, as the ſerjexnt 
laid, there were ſome doubts concern- 
ing the reality of their marriage, which 
we ſhall not at preſent take upon us to 
reſol ye. „ 

Mrs. Waters, I am ſorry to ſay it, 
had for ſome time contracted an inti- 
macy with the above-mentioned en- 
ſign, which did no great credit to her 
reputation. That ſhe had a remark- 


able fondneſs for that young fellow is 


moſt certain; but whether ſhe indulg- 
ed this to any very criminal — 2 
is not ſo extremely clear, unleſs we 
will ſuppoſe .that women never grant 
every favour to à man but one, with- 
out granting him that one alſo. 

The diviſion of the regiment to 
which Captain Waters belonged, had 
two days preceded the march of that 
company to which Mr. Northerton 
was the enſign z ſo that the former had 
reached Worceſter, the very day after 
the unfortunate rencounter between 
Jones and Northertan, which we have 
before recorded, 

Now jt had been agreed between 
Mrs. Waters and the captain, that 
ſhe ſhould accompany him in bis march 
as far as Worceſter, where they were 
to take their leave of each other; and 
the was thence to return to Ba 
where ſhe was to ſtay till the end 
the winter's campaign againſt the 
rebels. | 1 

With this agreement Mr. Norther- 
ton was made acquainted, | To ſay 
the truth, the lady had made him an 


i aſſignation at this very place, and Pee 


nvled to ſtay at Worceſter till his di- 
Vion came thither; with what view, 
and for what purpoſe, muſt be left to 
the reader's divination: for though we 
wr obliged to relate facts, we are not 


the lovelieſt part of the creation. 
Northerton no ſooner obtained a re- 
leaſe from his captivity, as we have 
ſeen, than he haſted away to overtake 
Mrs. Waters; which, as he was a 
very active nimble fellow, he did at 
the laſt mentioned city, ſome few hours 
after Captain Waters had left her: at 
his firſt arrival, he made no ſcruple of 
acquainting her with the unfortunate 
accident, which he made appear very 
unfortunate indeed: for he totally ex · 
trated every particle of what could be 
called fault, at. leaſt * court of ho- 
nour, though he left ſome circumftances 
which might be queſtionable in a court 
of law. | 
Women, to their glory be it ſpoken 
are more generally capable of that vio- 
lent and apparently difintereſted paſſion 
of love, which ſeeks only the good of 
it's. object, than men. Mrs. Waters, 
therefore, was no ſooner apprized of 
the danger to which her lover was ex- 
ſed, than ſhe loft every conſideration 
ſides that of his "of ay and this 
being a matter equally agreeable to 
the gentleman, it became the imme» 
diate ſubje& of debate between them. 
After much conſultation on this 
matter, it was at length agreed, that 
the enſign ſhould go acroſs the country 
to Hereford, whence he might find 
ſome conveyance to ane of the ſea- 
ports in Wales; and .thence might 
make his eſcape abroad. In all which 
expeditions Mrs. Waters declared ſhe 
would bear him company, and for 
which ſhe was able to furniſh him with 
maney, (a very material article to 
Mr, Northerton) the having then in 
her. pocket three bank-notes to the 
amount af ninety pounds, beſides 
fome caſh, and a diamond ring of 
pretty conſiderable value on her finger. 
All which ſhe, with the utmoſt confi- 
dence, revealed to this wicked man; 
little fuſpeRing ſhe ſhould by theſe 
means inſpire him with a deſigu of. 
robbing her. Now as they mutt, by 
taking horſes from Worceſter, haye 
furniſhed any purſners with the means 
of hereafter diſcovering their rout, the 
enſi ropoſed, and the lady preſent- 
＋ make their fel ſtage on 
dot; for which purpoſe the hardnęis 
of the froſt was very ſeaſonable. 
The main part of the lady's bag. 
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was already at Bath, and 
; 2. nothing with her at reſent daa 


a very ſmall quantity of linen, which 
the gallant undertook to carry in his 
own- pockets. All things, therefore, 
being ſettled in the evening, they aroſe 
early the next morning, and at five 
o'clock departed from Worceſter; it 
being then about two hours before 
day. But the moon, 'which was then 
at the full, gave them all the light ſhe 
was capable of affording. 1 
Mrs. Waters was not of that deli- 
cate race of women who are obliged 
to the invention of vehicles for the ca- 
pacity of removing themſelves from 
one place to another, and with whom 
conſequently a coach is reckoned a- 
mong the neceſſaries of life.” Her 
limbs were indeed full of ſtrength and 
agility ; and as her mind was no leſs 
animated with ſpirit; ſhe was perfectly 
able to keep pace with her nimble lover. 
Having travelled on for ſome mile 
in a high road, which Northerton ſaid 
he was informed led to Hereford, they 
came at the break of day to the ſide of 
a large wood, where he ſuddenly ſtop- 
„and affecting to meditate a mo- 
ment with himſelf, expreſſed ſome ap- 
rehenſion from wavelling any longer 
in ſo publick a way. Upon which he 
eaſily perſuaded his fair companion to 
ſtrike with him into a path which ſeem- 
ed to lead directly through the wood, 
and which at length brought them both 
to the bottom of Mazard Hill” © 
Whether the execrable ſcheme which 


he now attempted to execute, was the 


effect of previous deliberation, or he- 
ther it now firſt came into his head, I 
cannot determine. But being arrived 
in this lonely place, where it was v 
improbable he ſhould meet with —. 
interruption; he ſuddenly flipped his 
— rom dis leg, and laying violent 
ands upon the poor woman, endea- 
voured to perpetrate that dreadful and 
dereſtable fact, which we have before 
commemorated, and which the provi- 
dential appearance of Jones did ſo for- 
tunately prevent. | | 


Happy was it for Mrs. Waters, 


and by his declaratians, what his hell. 


failed, and ſhe was totally ove 
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that ſhe was not of the weakeſt 
of females ; for no ſooner did the per- 
ceive, by his tying a knot in his 


iſh intentions were, than ſhe ſtood 
utly to her defence, and ſo ſtrongly 
ruggled with her enemy, ſcreaming 
all the while for aſſiſtance, that the 
delayed the execution of the villain's 
purpoſe ſeveral minutes; by which 
means Mr. Jones came to her relief, 
at that very inſtant when her ſtrength 
wer- 
ed, and delivered her from the ruffian's 
hands, with no other loſs than that of 
her clothes, which were torn from her 
back, and of the diamong ring, which 
during the contention either dropped 
from her finger, or was wrenched from, 
it by Northerton. 
bus, reader, we have given thee 
the fruits of a very painful enquiry, 
which, for thy ſatisfaction, we have 
made into this matter. And here we 
have opened to thee a ſcene of folly, 
as well as villainy, which we could 
ſcarce have believed a human creature 
_ of being guilty of ; had we 
not remembered that this fellow was 
at that time firmly perſuaded, that be 
had already committed a murder, and 
had forfeited his life to the law. As 
he concluded, therefore, that his only 
ſafety lay in flight, he thought the 
poſſeſſing himſelf of this = woman's 
money and ring, would make bim 
amends for the additional burden he 
was to lay on his conſcience. 
And here, reader, we muſt ſtrictly 
caution thee; that thou doſt not take 
any occaſion from the miſbehaviour ot 
ſuch a wretch as this, to reflect on ſo 
worthy and honourable a body of men, 
as are the officers of our army in ge- 
neral; Thou wilt be pleaſed to con- 
fider, that 'this fellow,” as we have 
already informed thee, had neither the 
birth nor education of a gentleman, 
nor was a proper perſon to be enrolled 
among the number of ſuch. If there- 
fore his bafeneſs can juſtly reflect on 
any beſides himſelf, it muſt” be only 
on thoſe who gave him his commiſſion, 
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